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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


CHAPTEE I 

HISrORT Oh ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE, PROM 1650 TO iTOft 

Section I 

Dutch Scholars ~ Jesuit and Jansemst Philol(^ers — Delphiu Editions — 
French Scholars — Englibh Scholaris •— Bentley 

1 The death, of Salmasius about the hegmiimg of this 
period left a chasm in ciitical literatuie ■which j^mes 
no one "was equal to fill But the nearest to 
tins giant of philology was James Fredeiio 
Grionovius, a native of Hamburg, bntdiawn, like several 
moie of his countrymen, to the univeisities of Holland, 
the peculiarly learned state of Euiopethiough the se\en- 
teentli century The principal labours of Gronovius 
weie those of coirectmg the text of Latm wnteis , lu 
Greek we find very little due to him * His notes form 
an useful and considerable part of those which are col- 
lected in what are generally styled the Variorum edi- 
tions, published, chiefly after 1660 , by the Dutch hook- 
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GRONO VlUfc> — GEiEVlUS — VOSSIUS Pabi I V 


sellers These contain selections from the oldei ciitics, 
some of them, especially those first edited, indifieiently 
made aiyi'tjften mutilated, otheis with moie attention 
to preserve entire the original notes These, howevei, 
aie for the most pait only cntioal, as if explanatoiy ob- 
servations weie below the notice of an editoi , though, 
as Le Clero says, those of Manntins on Ciceio^s epistles 
cost him much more time than modem editors have 
given to then conjectnies'' In general, the Vaiioinm 
editions were not gieatly prized, with the exception of 
those by the two Gronovii and Grsevins ® 

2 The place of the elder Gronovius, m the latter part 

James of this present period, was filled by his son 
Gronovius James Gronovins, by indefatigable laboni, and 
by a greater number of editions which bear his name, 
may be reckoned, if not a greater pbilologer, one not 
less celebrated than his father He was at least a better 
Greek ontic, and m this language, though fai below 
those who were about to arise, and who did in fact 
eclipse him long before his death, Bentley and Bniinan, 
Gr«vius ^ soveial years ‘ Giae- 

vius, another Geiman, whom the Dutch uni- 
versities had attiacted and letained, contiibuted to the 
Vaiiorum editions, chiefly those of Latin authois, an 
erudition not less copious than that of any contempoiaiy 
soholai 

3 The philological character of Geiaid Vossius him- 

isaac self, if we might believe some partial tostimo- 
vossius ^ whose 

observations on Pomponius Mela, and an edition of 
Catullus, did him extraordinary credit, and have placed 
him among the first philologeis of this age lie \vas of 
a moie lively genius, and peihaps hardly less eiudition, 
than his father, but witb a paiadoxical judgment, and 
has ceifamly rendered much less service io loiters ^ An- 
other bon of a gieat father, Nicolas Heinsius,ha& by none 
been placed on a lc\el-with him, but hiB edituns of 
Prudentiiw and Claudian are better than any that had 
piooeded them 

4 Germany fell lower and lower m classical literature 


Pariliasiana, i 233 

® list of the Variorum editions will 
he found m BaiUe<; Critiques Gram- 
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'Oh VP 1 

A writer as late as 1714 complains, tliat onij modern 
books of Latin were tanglit in the schools, Dedmeof 
and that the students m the universities de- German 
spisod all giammatical learning The study 
“ not of our own language, which we entnely neglect, 
but of French,” he leckons among the causes of this 
decay in ancient learning, the Fiench translations of 
the classics led many to imagine that the original could 
be dispensed with * Ezekiel Spanheim, envoy 
from the court of Brandenburg to that of Louis ^ 
XTY , was a distinguished exception , his edition of 
Julian, and his notes on several other writers, attest an 
extensive learning, which has still preserved his name 
in honoui As the century diew nigh to its close, Ger- 
many began to revive , a few men of real philological 
learning, especially Fabricius, appeared as heialds of 
those gi eater names which adorn her literary annals in 
the next age 

5 The J esuits had long been conspicuously the classi- 
cal scholars of France, m their colleges the jesmtcoi- 
purest and most elegant Latinity was supposed {«gcs m 
to be found , they had early cultivated these 
graces of liteiatuie, while all polite wilting was confined 
to the Latin language, and they still presei-ved them in 
its compaiative disuse “ The Jesuits,” Huet says, 
“ write and speak Latin well, but their style is almost 
always too rhetorical This is owing to their keeping 
regencies [an usual phiase for academical exeicises] from 
their eaily youth, which causes them to speak incessantly 
in public, and become accustomed to a sustained and 
polished style, above the tone of common subjects”^ 
Jouvancy, whose Latin orations were published ni 1700, 
has had no equal, if we may tiust a panegyrist, since 
Maffei and Muretus ^ 

6 The Jansenists appeared ready at one time to wrest 
this palm fiom their inveterate foes Lancelot Port Royal 
threw some additional lustre round Port Eoyal 

by the Latin and Greek grammais, which aie 
more frequently called by the name of that famous clois- 
tei than by his own Both weie received with great 
approbation in the French schools, except, I suppose, 

f Burckbaidt, I)e Lingtia Latinae SHuetiana, p 71 
bodie neglect® Caubis Oratio, p 34 b Biogr tJniv 
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LATIN GRAMMARS— DELPHIN EDITIONS 

wheie fciie Jesuits predominated, and their reputation 
lasted foi many years They were nevei so populai, 
though well known, lu this conntiy ‘‘ The public,” 
says Baillet of the Gieek grammai, which is lathei the 
more eminent of the two, “ beais witness that nothing of 
itb kind has been more finished The older is cleai and 
concise VYe find in it many remaiks, both judicious 
and impoitant for the full knowledge of the language 
Though Lancelot has chiefly followed Caninius, Syl- 
burgius, Sanctiub, and Yossius, his aiiangement is now, 
and ho has selected what is most Yaluablo in thoir woikb ” ’ 
In fact, he professes to advance nothing of his own, being 
more indebted, he says, to Caninius than to any one 
else The method of Clenardus he disappioves, and 
tbi nka that of Eamus intricate He adopts the division 
into three declensions But his notions of the proper 
meanmg of the tenses are strangely confused and eiio- 
neous several other mistakes of an obvious nature, as 
we should now say, will occur m his syntax , and upon 
the whole the Poit Eoyal grammai does not give us a 
high idea of the oiitio^ knowledge of the seventeenth 
centuiy, as to the more difficult language of antiquity 

7 The Latin, on the othei hand, had been so minutely 

and laboriously studied, that little more than 
srammars gleanings aftei a great harvest could bo ob- 
remonius Anstarchus of Vossius, and his 

other grammatical works, though paitly not published 
till this peiiod, have been mentioned in the last volume 
Penzonius, a piofessor at Franeker, and in many lespects 
one of the most learned of this age, published a good 
edition of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687 This cele- 
brated grammar had become very scarce, as well as that 
of Scioppms, which contained nothing but remaiks upon 
Sanctius Penzonius combined the two with notes more 
ample than those of Soioppius, and more bold in differ - 
mg from the Spanish grammanan 

8 If other editions of the classical authois have been 

Deipbin preferred by critics, none, at least of this period, 
editions Celebrated than those which 

Louis XIY , at the suggestion of the Duke de Montau- 
siei, caused to be prepared foi the use of the Dauphin 


t BaiUet n 714 
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The ?)bject in view was to elucidate the Latin wiitei s 
both by a continual gloss in the margin, and hj such 
notes as should biing a copious mass of ancient learning 
to bear on the explanation, not of the more difficult 
passages alone, but of all those m which an oidinaiy 
leadei might lequire some aid The formei of these 
is less useful and less satisfactorily executed than the 
latter , as for the notes, it must be owned that, with 
much that is superfluous even to tolerable scholars, they 
bring together a gieat deal of very serviceable iJlustia 
tion The choice of authors as well as of editors was 
referred to Huet, who fixed the number of the former at 
forty The idea of an index, on a more extensive plan 
than in any eailiei editions, was also due to Huet, who 
had designed to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analysis of the Latin 
language^ These editaons aie of very unequal merit 
as might be expected from the number of persons em- 
ployed , a list of whom wiU be found in BaiUet “ 

9 Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his 
real name, Tanneguy le Fevie, a man learned, Lc^evre 
animated, not feaimg the reproach of paradox, 
acquired a consideiable name among French 
critics by several editions, as well as by otjrer writings 
in philology But none of his literary pi eductions weie 
so celebiated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, afterwards 
Madame Dacier The knowledge of Greek, though once 
not very uncommon in a woman, had become prodigious 
in the days of Louis XIV , and when this distinguished 
lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak French prose 
she appealed a phoenix in the eyes of her countrymen 
She was undoubtedly a person of very rare talents and 
estimable ohaiacter , her translations are numerous and 
reputed to be coirect, though Niceion has obseived that 
she did not raise Homer in the eyes of those who weie 
not prejudiced in his favour “ Her husband was a scholar 
of kindred mind and the same pursuits Their union 
was facetiously called the wedding of Latin and Greek 
But each of this learned couple was skilled m both lan- 

k Hueiiana, p 92 notes, ought to have been mentioned, as 

Critiques Oramtnainens, n 695 the ch^ d*oswore of one whom Bentley 

" pt has been remarked that her calls “ fcBmmarmn doctissima * — 184t 
edition of Callimachus, with critical 
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guages Daciei was a great tianslator, his Hoia^e is 
perhaps the best known of his veisions , but the Poetics 
of Aristotle have done him most honour The Daoieis 
had to fight the battle of antiquity against a generation 
both ignoiant and vain gloiious, yet keen-sighted in the 
detection ot blemishes, and disposed to avenge the 
wiongs of their fathers, who had been tiampled upon 
by pedants, with the help of a new pedantiy, that of the 
court and the mode \vith gieat learning they had a 
competent share of good sense, bub not peihaps a suffi- 
ciently discemmg taste, or liveliness enough of style, 
to maintain a cause that had so many piojndices of the 
woild now enlisted again&t it ° 

10 Heniy Yalois might have been mentioned hefoie 
HeniyVa his edition of Ammianus Maicellinus, in 
^ 1636, which established his philological repu- 

S?decay^o? tation Many other works in the same line of 
learnmg criticism followed He IS among the great 
ornaments of learning in this period Noi was Fiance 
destituie of otheis that did her honour Coielier, it is 
said, deserved by his knowledge of Gieek to be placed 
on a level with the great scholais of foimer times Yet 
there seems to have been some decline, at least towaids 
the close of the centuiy, m that prodigious eiudition 
which had distinguished the pieceding period “Foi 
we know no one,” says Le Clero, about 1699, “who 
equals m learning, in diligence, and in the quantity of 
his works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the Casaubons, the 
Salmasii, the Meursii, the Vossii, the Seldens, the Gio- 
novii, and many more of foimer times ” ^ Thougli 
perhaps in this leflection there was something of the 
customary bias against the piesent geneiation, we must 
own that the writings of scholars weie less massive, and 
consequently gave less appaient evidence of industry, 
than foimerly But in classical philology, at least, a 
better day was about to arise, and the first omen of it 
came fiom a conntiy not yet much known in that liteia 
tore 

® Baillet Niceron, vol lu Biblio- h, Leyden H restoit presque tout wul 
thbque Xlniverselle, x 295, xxu 176, du nombre des savans dHollande. II 
x\>v M! 2(>l liiogt TTiuv nisi plus lUns co p\is li d t fini 

1’ vol j |) Ttvnns Inis lornmo Fos S(jilig(i lnudnis 

il iippidKlK s(ys Chillis 1'a.lin in OIK Il« ui uis, Sxlniasius, otOioLius (P Ca'> ) 
of Ills let Ids qucM (jiKitiovius istznoit 
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11. It lias been observed in a former passage, tba,t 
while England was very far from wanting men English 
of extensive erudition, she bad not been at aU leiluing. 
eminent in ancient or classical literature. The 

proof which the absence of critical writings, or even of 
any respectable editions, furnishes, appears weighty; nor 
can it be repelled by sufficient testimom^ In the middle 
of the century James Duport, Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, deserves honour by standing almost alone. ‘‘ He 
appears,” says a late biographer, “ to have been the main 
instrument by which literature was upheld in this uni- 
versity during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
century ; and though little known at present, he enjoyed 
an almost transcendent reputation for a great length of 
time among* his contemporaries as well as in the genera- 
tion which immediately succeeded.” ^ Duport, however, 
has little claim to this reputation, except by translations 
of the writings of Solomon, the book of Job, and the 
Psalms, into Greek hexameters ; concerning which his 
biographer gently intimates that “ his notions of versifi- 
cation were not formed in a severe or critical school ; ” 
and by what has certainly been more esteemed, his 
liomeri Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and Bishop Monk 
agree to praise, as very useful to the student of Homer. 
Duport gave also some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1656, which were afterwards published in Needham’s 
edition of that author. “In these,” says Le Clerc, “he 
explains words with much exactness, and so as to 
show that he understood the analogy of the language.” 

“ They are, iipop. the whole, calculated,” says the Bishop 
of Gloucester, “to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the university at that memo- 
rable crisis.” 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our universities 
declined in general learning under the usurpa- oreeknot 
tion of Cromwell. They contained, on 

contrary, more extraordinary men than in any ‘ • 
earlier period, but not generally well affected to the 
predominant power. Greek however seems not much 
to have flourished, even immediately after the Bestora- 
tion. Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor in 1660, 

^ Museum Criticum, vol, ii. p. 672 (by tbe Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol). 

^ Bibliothfeque ChoMe, XXV. 18. 
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( omplains that no one attended his lectures “ I sit like 
tin Attic owl,” he says, “ driven out fiom the society of 
dll othei birds According indeed to the scheme of 
study letamed from a moie barbarous age, no knowledge 
of the Greek language appears to have been reqxuied 
from the students, as necessary foi their degrees And 
if we may believe a satirical writer of the time of 
(!5harles II , but one whose satiie had great circulation 
and was not taxed with falsehood, the general state of 
education, both m the schools and universities, was as 
narrow, pedantic, and unpiodtable as can be conceived ' 

13 We were nut, neveitheless, destitute of men dis- 
uatakers tinguished for critical skill, even from the 
Antomn^^ commencement of this period The fiistwas 

n omnua ^ learned divine, Thomas Gatakei, one 
whom a foieign writer has placed among the six Pio- 
lestants most conspicuous, in his judgment, foi depth of 
leading His Oinnus, sive Adveisaria Miscellanea, pub- 
lished in 1661, to which a longer woik, entitled Adver- 
saiia Posthuma, is subjoined in later editions, may be 
introduced here , since, among a far greatei number of 
Sciiptural explanations, both of these miscellanies con- 
lam many relatmg to profane antiquity He claims a 
higher place foi h]s edition of Marcus Antoninus the 
next year This is the earliest edition, if I am not 
mistaken, of any classical wntei published in England 
with ongmal annotations Those of Gataker evince a 
very copious learning, and the edition is still, peihaps, 

T eckoned the best that has been given of this author 

14 Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 

Stanley's Philosophy, undertook a more difdoult task, 
iEbchyius in 1663 his celebiated edition of jEs- 

<.hylus It was, as every one has admitted, by far supe- 

® See a biograpliical memoir of Bar about 1680 consisted of logic, ethi(<* 

I ow prefixed to Hughes’s edition of his natural philosophy, and niathemaiics , 
'vorks This contains a sketch of studies the latter branch of kno-w ledge, which 
[mrsued m the university of Cambndge •was destined sub equently to take the 
Irom the twelfth to the ‘■eventeenth cen- lead, and almost siv allow up the rest, had 
tury, brief indeed, hut such as I should then but iccently become an object of 
have been glad to have seen before much attention ” Monk's Life of Bent 
/' 62 No alteiation in the statutes, ley,p 6— 1842 J 
HO far as they related to study was t Eacliard s Grounds and Occasions of 
made after the time oi Henry VIII or the Contempt of the Clergy Ibis little 
1 dward VI tract was published m I6t0, and went 

[“ The studies of the Cambridge scho As through ten editions by 1696 
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rior to any that Had preceded it; nor can Stanley’s real 
praise be effaced, tbongb it may be diminished, by an 
unfortunate charge that has been brought against him, of 
having appropriated to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, and Scaliger, to 
the number of at least three hundred emendations of the 
text. It -will hardly be reckoned a proof of our nation- 
ality, that a living English scholar was the first to detect 
and announce this plagiarism of a critic, in whom we had 
been accustomed to take pride, from these foreigners." 
After these plumes have been withdrawn, Stanley’s ^s- 
chylus will remain a great monument of critical learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Persius, Anto- 
ninus, and Diogenes Laertius, Pearson by those other 

on the last author, Gale on lamblichus. Price lish phiio- 
on Apuleius, Hudson by his editions of Thucy- 
dides and J osephus, Potter by that of Lycophron, Baxter 
of Anacreon, attested the progress of classical learning 
in a soil so well fitted to give it nourishment. The 
same William Baxter published the first grammar, not 
quite elementary, which had appeared in England, en- 
titled De Analogia, sen Arte Latinse Linguae Commenta- 
rius. It relates principally to etymology, and to the 
deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 
which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxter 
was a man of some ability, hut, in the style of critics, 
offensively contemptuous towards his brethren of the 
craft. 

16. We mxist hasten to the greatest of English critics 
m this, or possibly any other age, Eichard Bentley 
Bentley. His first book was the epistle to Mill, His epikie 
subjoined to the latter’s edition of the chronicle 

of John Malala, a Greek writer of the Lower Empire.* 
In a desultory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley 
pours forth an immense store of novel learning and of 
acute criticism, especially on his favourite subject, which 

“ Edinburgh Review, xix. 494. Mu- by Chilmead in the reign of Charles I. 
seum Criticum, ii. 498 (both by the The notes, indeed, appear to have been 
Bishop of London). written by John Gregory, whom Bishop 

[I am indebted to Mr. Dyce for Monk calls a man of prodigious leam- 
reminding me that Mill only super- ing,” not long before the Civil War. 
intended the publication of Malala ; the See a full account of this edition of Ma- 
prolegomena having been writteii by lala in Life of Bentley, i. 25.~284Y.’] 
Hody, the notes and Ijatin translation 
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was destined to become bis glory, tlie scattered relics of 
tbe ancient dramatists. Tbe style of Bentley, always 
terse and lively, sometimes bnmorotis and dryly sar- 
castic, wbetlier be wrote in Latin or in English, could 
not bnt augment tbe admiration which his learning 
challenged. Grsevins and Spanheim pronounced him 
the rising star of British literature, and a correspondence 
with the former began in 1692, which continued in 
unbroken friendship till his death, 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley w’-ere more abun- 
Dissertation dantly displayed, and before the eyes of a more 
onPiiaiaris. numerous tribunal, in his famous dissertation 
on the epistles ascribed to Phalaris. This was provoked, 
in the first instance, by a few lines of eulogy on these 
epistles by Sir William Temple, who pretended to find 
in them indubitable marks of authenticity. Bentley, 
in a dissertation subjoined to Wotton's Eeflections on 
Modern and Ancient Learning, gave tolerably conclusive 
proofs of the contrary. A young man of high family 
and respectable learning, Charles Boyle, had published 
an edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which 
he seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley anim- 
adverted on this in his dissertation. Boyle the next 
year, with the assistance of some leading men at Oxford, 
Aldrich, King, and Atterbury, published his Examina- 
tion of Bentley’s Dissertation on Phalaris ; a book gene- 
rally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle against Bentley.^ 
The Cambridge giant of criticism replied in an answ^er 
which goes by tbe name of Bentley against Boyle. It 
was the first grcvat literary war that had been waged in 
England ; and like that of Troy, it has still the preroga- 
tive of being remembered, after the Epistles of Phalaris 
are almost as much buried as the walls of Troy itself. 
Both combatants were skilful in wielding the sword : 
the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, were given Mm 
by all the gods ; hut his antagonist stood forward in no 
such figurative strength, master of a learning to which 
nothing parallel had been known in England, and that 
directed by an understanding prompt, discriminating, 

y “ The principal share in the under- been placed beyond all doubt by the 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbury; this publication of a letter of his to Boyle.*' 
was suspected at the time, and has since —Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 60. 
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not idly sceptical, hut still farthei removed fiom trust 
m anthorily, sagacious in perceiving coiruptions of lan- 
guage, and ingenions, at the least, in itmo-ving them, 
with a style lapid, concise, amusing, and supeiioi to 
Boyle m that wl^oh he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic 
wit* 

18 It may now seem extiaordmaiy to ns, even with- 
out looking at the anachionisms oi similar eirois which 
Bentley has exposed, that any one should be deceived 
by the Epistles of Phalaiis The ihetorical common- 
places, the cold declamation of the sophist, the care to 
please the leader, the absence of that simplicity with 
which a man who has never kno'wn restraint in dis- 
guising his thoughts or choosing his woids is sure to 
expiess himself, strike us in the pretended letteis of 
this buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilioe of the ancient 
world But this was doubtless thought evidence of then 
authenticity by many who might sa}", as others ha\e 
done, in a happy vein of metaphor, that they seemed 
“not written with a pen but with a sceptie” The 
aigument fiom the use of the common dialect by a 
Sicilian tyrant, contempoiaiy with Pythagoras, is of 
itself conclusive, and would leave no doubt m the pre- 
sent day 

19 “ It may be remarked,” says the Bishop of Gbu- 
c ester, “ that a scholar at that time possessed 
neither the aids noi the encouragements which of^’ 
are now presented to smooth the paths of lite- 

rature The giammars of the Latin and Greek 
languages were impeifectly and eiioneously taught , and 
the critical scholar must have felt severely the absence 
of sufficient indexes, paiticulaily of the voluminous 
scholiasts, grammarians, and later writeis of Gi eece, in 


' “ In point of classical learning the 
joint stock of the confederacy bore no 
proportion lo that of Bentley, their 
acquaintance with several of the boote 
upon which tuey comment appears only 
to have begun upon that occasion, and 
sometimes they are indebted for then 
knowledge of them to their adversary, 
compared with his boundless erudition 
their learning was that of schoolboys, 
and not always sufidcient to preser\e 
them fiom distressing mistakes But 


profound literature \ as at that penod 
confined to few, whi’e wit and raillery 
found numerous and eiger readers It 
may be doubtful wliether Busby him 
self, by whom every one of the con*- 
federated band had been educated, pos- 
sessed knowledge which would have 
qualified him to enter the lists m such 
a controversy ’ — Monk’s Bentley, p 69 
Wai burton has ju&tly said that Bentley 
by his wit foiled the Oxford men at 
their own wei^ons. 
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tlie es^aminatioxL of which no inconsiderable portion of 
a life might be consumed Bentley, relying upon his 
own exeitions and the resources of his own mind, 
pursued an oiiginal path of cnticism, in which the 
intuiti've quickness and subtilty of his genius qualified 
him to excel In the faculty of memoi}, so important 
for such pui suits, he has himself candidly declaied that 
he was not paiticularly gifted Consequently he prac- 
tised thiougWit life the precaution of noting in the 
maigin of his books the suggestions and conjoctuies 
which rubhc d into his mind during then perusal To 
this habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly 
attribute the surpiising lapidity with which some of his 
most important woiks were completed He was also at 
the trouble of constructing for his own use indexes of 
authors quoted by the principal scholiasts, by Eusta- 
thius and other ancient commentators, of a natuie 
similar to those afterwards published by Fabucius ni 
his Bibliotheca Graeca , which latter weie the pioducc 
of the jomt labour of •\'arious hands ” ® 


Sect II — On Antiquities 

GraBvms and Gronovius — Fafcretti — Nunnsmatic Wnters— Chronology 


20 The two most industrious scholars of their time, 
Graevius and Gronovius, collected mto one 
body such of the numerous treatises on Koman 
and Gieek antiquities as they thought most 
worthy of preservation in an uniform and ac- 
cessible work These form the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Eomanarum, by Graevius, m twelve volume*^, the The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Graecarum, by Gronovius, in thir- 
teen volumes, the former published in 1G04, the fiist 
volumes of the latter in 1697 They comprehend many 
of the labours of the older antiquaiies already comme- 
morated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the 
seventeenth century, and some also of a later date 
Among these, m the collection of Grasvius, aie a treatise 


Monk s Life of B«ntley, p 12 
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of Albert Enbens, son of the great painter, on the chess 
of the Eomans, partionlaily the laticlave, (Antweip, 
1665,) the enlarged edition of Octavius reiianiis on the 
same subject, seveial tieatises by Spanheim and TJr&afiib, 
and the Eoma Antioa of Nardini, published in 16b() 
Gronovms gave a place in his twelfth volume (1702) to 
the very recent work of a young Englishman, Potter’s 
Antiquities, which the author, at the request of the 
veteran antiqtiaiy, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronovius is nearly double in length the 
first edition of the English^ The waim eulogies of 
Gronovms attest the meiit of this celebiated woik 
Potter was but twenty-three years of age, he had of 
couise availed himself of the writings of Meurcius, but 
he has also contributed to supeisede them It has been 
said that he is less exact in attending to the difference 
of times and places than our finer criticism requires ® 

21 Pellori in a long list of antiquarian wiitings, 
Ealconieri in several more, especially his In- 
scnptiones Athleticae, mamtamed the honour ® ^ 
of Italy in this province, so justly claimed as hei own ‘‘ 
But no one has been accounted equal to Eaphael Ea- 
bietti by -judges so competent as Mafiei, Giavina, Ea- 
bioni, and Yisconti® His diligence in collectmg in- 
soiiptions was only surpassed by his sagacity in explain- 
ing them , and his authority has been preferred to that 
of any other antiquary ^ His time was spent in delvmg 
among ruins and vaults, to explore the subteiianean 
treasures of Latium, no heat, noi cold, nor lain, nor 
badness of road, could deter him from these solitary 
peregrinations Yet the glory of Fabretti must be paitlj 
shared with his horse This wise and faithful animal, 
named Marco Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit of 
standing still, and as it were jpointing, when he came 
near an antiquity, his master candidly owning that 
several things which would have escaped hun had been 
detected by the antiquarian quadruped^ Eabretti’s 
prmcipal works are three dissertations on the Eoman 


s 1 lie first edition of Potter*sAntiqui- two very favourable biographers, Fa 
ties was published m 1697 and 1698 hrom, in Vitse Italonixn, vol and 

* Biogr TJniv Visconti, in the Biogiaphic TJniverselle 

dSalfi, vol xi p 364 fFabrom, p 187 Biogi Unn 

* Fahretti s hie has been written hy s Pabrom, p 192 
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aqueducts, and one on tlie Trajan column. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about the Eoman 
galleys or tbeir naval affairs in general.^' Fabretti was 
the first who reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so as to illustrate each other ; a method, 
says one of his most distinguished successors, which has 
laid the foundations of the science.* A profusion of 
collateral learning is mingled with the main stream of 
all his investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with 

such stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. 
mSr The earlier writers on the subject, Vico, Eiizzo, 

Spanheim Angeloni, were not comparable to him, and 
had rather dwelt on the genuineness or rarity 
of coins than on their usefulness in illustrating history. 
Spanheim’s Dissertations on the Use of Medals, the 
second improved edition of which appeared in 1671, 
first connected them with the most profound and critical 
research into antiquity.^ Vaillant, travelling into the 
Levant, brought home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especially those of the Seleucidse, at once enriching the 
cabinets of the curious and establishing historical truth. 
Medallic evidence, in fact, may be reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of historians, that, 
having been retrieved by industrious antiquaries, have 
created a cautious and discerning spirit which has been 
exercised in later times upon facts, and which, begin- 
ning in scepticism, passes onward to a more rational, and 
therefore more secure, conviction of what can faiily be 
proved. Jobert, in 1692, consolidated the researches of 
Spanheim, Vaillant, and other numismatic writers, in 
his hook entitled La Science des M4dailles, a better 
system of the science than had been published.*” 

23. It would of course not he difficult to fill these 
Chronology, pages with brief notices of other books that fall 
Usher. within the extensive range of classical anti- 
quity. But we have no space for more than a mere 
enumeration, which would give little satisfaction. Chron- 
ology has received some attention in former volumes. 
Our learned archbisnop Usher might there have been 
named, since the first part of his Annals of the Old Tes- 

K Bibl. Cboisie, voL xxii. 
m Biogr. TJniv 


h P. 2 01. 
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tament, which, goes down to the yeai of the woild 3828, 
was published in 1660 The second part followed in 
1654: This has been the chronology generally adopted 
by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, Calmet, 
and Eollin, so that for many yeais it might be called 
the orthodox scheme of Europe No formei annals of 
the world had been so exact in marking dates and col- 
latmg sacied history with profane It was theiefore 
exceedingly convenient for those who, possessing no 
sufficient leisure or learning foi these inquiries, might 
very leasonably confide in such author ity 

24 Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, had strictly 
conformed to the Hebrew chronology in all 
Scnptuial dates But it is well known that 
the Septuagint version, and also the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, differ greatly from the Hobiew and from each 
other, so that the age of the world has nearly 2000 years 
more antiquity in the Gieek than in the original text 
Jerome had followed the latter in the Yulgato, and in 
the seventeenth century it was usual to maintain the 
incorrupt puiity of the Hebrew manusciipts, so that 
when Pezion, in his Antiquite des Temps devoil4e, 
1687, attempted to establish the Septuagint ohionology, 
it excited a clamoui in some of his church, as derogatory 
to tho Vulgate tianslation Martianay defended the 
received ohionology, and the system of Pezion gamed 
little favour in that age" It has since become more 
popular, chiefiy, perhaps, on account of the greater 
latitude it gives to speculations on the oiigin of king- 
doms and other events of the early world, which aie 
certainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning 
But the Septuagint chronology is not free fiom its 
own difficulties, and the internal evidence seems rathei 
against its having been the original "Where two 
must be wrong, it is possible that all three may be so , 
and the most -judicious inquirers mto ancient history 
have of late been coming to the opinion, that, wiih 
certain exceptions, theie are no means of establishmg 
an entile accuiaoy in dates before the Olympiads 
While much of the more ancient history itself, en in 
leading and important events, is so precarious as must 


« TJnIr art8 Perron and Martianay BiWioth^qne tJinv xxiv 103 
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bo acknowledged, there can be little confidence in 
chronological schemes They seem, howevei, to be 
•\ery seducing so that those who entei upon the subject 
as sceptics become belieyers in then own theoiy 

25 Among those who addressed then attention to 
particulai portions of chionology, bii John 
^ Mai sham ought to be mentioned In his Canon 
Chronious iEgyptiacus he attempted as the learned woie 
btiU moie prone than the}’^ aie now, to leooncilo con- 
flicting authoiities without i ejecting any IJe is » aid 
ha\e fiist started the ingenious idea that the Egyptian 
dynasties, sti etching to such immense antiquity, wcie 
not successive but collateial ° Marsham fell, like many 
otheis after him, mto the unfoitunate mistake of con- 
founding Sesostns with Sesao But in times when dis- 
coveries that Marsham could not have anticipated were 
yet at a distance, he is extolled by most of those who 
had laboured, by help ot the Gieek and Hebiow wiiteis 
alone, to fix ancient history on a stable foundation as 
the restorer of the Egyptian annals 


Bto^rapb Bimpuvji 
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OHAPTEE II 

IfISTORY OP THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE FROM 1650 TO l?ou 


Sect I 

Papal Power limited by the Gallican Church — Lupin — Fleury — Piotestant Coiuro 
versy — Bossuet — His Assaulis on Protestantism— Jansemfcim--Ih ogress 
Armmiaiiism in England — Trinitarian Controversy — Defences of Chiistianitj — 
Pascal’s Ihoughtb — Toleration — Boyle — Locke — French Sermons — And 
English — Other Theological Works 

1 It lias been observed in tbe last volume, that wlule 
little or no decline could bo perceived in the i^ecimc of 
geneial cbm oil of Eome at tbe conclusion of 
that period wbicb wo fbon bad befoie us, yot ^ 
tbe papal autboiity it&olf bad lost a part of tbat fonmd- 
able cbaiactei wbicb, through tbe Jesuits, and especi- 
ally Bellaimm, it bad some years before assumed Ibis 
was now still moio decidedly manifest Ibe tempoial 
powei over kings was not, ceitainly, i enounced, foi 
Eome never lotiacts anything, noi was it poib.ips 
without Italian Jesuits to wiite m its behalf, but llio 
common consent of nations ie]ectod it so sticnnonsly 
tbat on no occasion has it been bi ought foiwaid by any 
accredited or eminoiit advocate There was also a 
gi owing disposition to contaol tbe couit of liome, the 
tieaty of Westphalia was concluded m utter disiogaicl 
of her protest But such matteis of history do noi 
belong to us, when they do not bear a close relation to 
tbe waifare of tbe pen Some events tbcie weie which 
have bad a remarkable influence on tbe theological li(e- 
latuie of France, and mdiiecily of tbo rest of Europe 
2 Louis XIV , more aiiogant, in bis earliei life, than 
bigoted, became involved, in a contest with ^ 

Innocent XI , by a piece of bis usual despotism Sexiv. 
and contempt of bis subjects’ iiglits Ho ex 
tended in 1673 tbe ancient prerogative, called 

VOL IV. 0 
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tlie regale, by wbiob tbe king enjoyed the levemies ot 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, though many sees 
had been legally exempt fiom it Two bishops ap- 
pealed to the pope, who inteifered in their favoui moie 
peremptoiily than the times would peimit Innocent, 
it IS but just to say, was maintaining the fair lights oi 
the church, rather than any claim of his own But the 
dispute took at length a different form Fiance was 
iich in prelates of emment worth, and among such, as 
lb evident, the Cisalpine theories had nevoi lam wholly 
doimant since the councils of Constance and Basle 
Louis convened the famous assembly of the Galilean 
clergy in 1682 Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
apprehensions lest the spirit of resistance should become 
one of rebellion, was appointed to open this assembly , 
and his sermon on that occasion is among his most 
splendid works His posture was indeed magnificent 
he stands foiward not so much the minister of religion 
as her arbitratoi , we see him poise m his hands earth 
and heaven, and diaw that boimdary Ime which neither 
was to transgiess , he speaks the language of reveiential 
love towards the mothei-chuich, that of St Peter, and 
the fairest of her daughters to which he belongs, conci- 
liatmg their transient feud, yet m this majestic tone 
which he assumes, no anogance betiays itsell, no 
thought of himself as one endowed with transcendent 
mfiuence, he speaks for his church, and yet wo fool 
that he laises himself above those for whom he speaks ^ 

3 Bossuet was finally entiustcd with diawmg up the 
Fowarti fouT articles, which the assembly, lather at the 
ciesofi682 instigation perhaps of Colbert than of its own 
acooid, promulgated as the GaUican creed on the limita- 
tions of papal authority These declare 1 That kings 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power m temporals, nor 
can be deposed directly or mdirectly by the chiefs of 
the church 2 That the decrees of the council of Con- 
stance as to the papal authority are in full force and 
ought to be observed 3 That this authority can only 
be exerted in conformity with the canons joriuvod in 
the Galilean church 4 That though the pope has the 
principal share in determining controversies of faith, 


P Uiib sennon mil be found mCEuvres de Bossuet, voL ix. 
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aad his decrees extend to all chnrches, they are not ab- 
solutely final, unless the consent of the catholic church 
be supeiadded It appears that some bishops would 
have willingly used stronger language, but Bossuet foie- 
saw the iisk of an absolute schism Even thus the Gal- 
ilean church approached so neaily to it that, the pope 
refusing the usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
king according to the concoidat, between thirty and 
forty sees at last were left vacant No reconciliation 
was effected t!il 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent 
Xn It IS to be observed, whether the French writers 
slur this over or not, that the pope gained the honours 
of war, the bishops who had sat in the assembly of 
1682 writing separately letteis which have the appear- 
ance of legrettmg, if not retracting, what they had 
done These were however worded with intentional 
equivocation, and as the court ofEome yields to none in 
suspecting the subterfuges of woids, it is plain ihat it 
contented itself with an extenor humiliation of its ad- 


versanes The old question of the regale was tacitly 
settled , Louis enjoyed all that he had desired, and Eome 


might justly think herself not bound to fight for the 
privileges of those who had made her so bad a return ^ 

4 The dootnne of the four articles gained ground 
perhaps in the chuich of France through a on 
work of gieat boldness, and denving authority theancient 
from the learning and judgment of its author, 


Dupm In the height of the contest, while many were 
oonsidenng how far the Gallican church might dispense 
with the institution of bishops at Eome, that pomt m 
the established system which evidently secured the 


victory to their antagonist, m the year 1686, he pub- 
lished a treatise on the ancient discipline of the church 
It IS written in Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language It may be true, 
which I cannot affirm or deny, that each position in this 
work had been advanced before , but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly more adverse to the papal supremacy 
than any book which could have come from a man of 


*1 1 have derived most of this account the Gallican prelates in 1693 But v hen 
hrom Bansset^s Life of Bossuet, vol li the Boman legions had passed under the 
Both the hibhop and his biographer yoke at the OaUdme Forks, they i^eie 
shuffle a good deal about the letter of ready to take up arms again, 

c 2 
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reputed orthodoxy It tends, notwithstanding a few 
necessary admissions, to represent almost all that can ho 
called power or jurisdiction in the see of Eome as 
acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a practical 
sense, no leal pope at all, mere primacy being a tiifle, 
and even the right of interfering by admonition being of 
no great value, when theie was no definite obligation to 
obey The principle of Dupin is, that the chuich 
having reached her perfection in the fouith centniy, we 
should endeavour, as far as circumstances will admit, lo 
restore the discipline of that age But, oven in the 
Galilean church, it has generally been held that he has 
urged his argument farthei than is consistent with a 
necessaiy subordination to Eome ' 

5 In the same year Bupin published the first volume 
Dupip'^ Eo ^ celebrated work, his Nouvelle Biblio- 
iheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, a complete 

^ historj’- of theological liteiature, at least within 

the limits of the chuich, which, in a long senes of 
volumes, he finally brought down to the close of the 
seventeenth eentury It is unquestionably the most 
■standard woik of that kind extant, whatever deficiencies 
may have been found in its execution The immense 
erudition requisite for such an undertakmg must have 
lendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errois , and we may add othei 
causes less necessary, the youth of the writei in flic 
first volumes, and the rapidity with which they appealed 
Integrity, love of truth, and moderation, distinguish this 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps beyond any other Dupm 
IS often neai the fiontier of orthodoxy, but he is earefnl, 
even in the eyes of jealous Oathohes, not quite to over- 
step it This work was soon tianslated into English, 
aud furnished a large pait of such knowledge on the 
subject as our own divines possessed His fiee way of 
speaking, however, on the Eomau supremacy and some 
other pomts, excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and among otheis of Bossuet, who stood on 
his own vantngo-ground, ready to stake on every side 
The most im]uitial c riLics iiav(‘ been of Bupin’s mind, 

‘ niblioUiNpif ll7iiv(ih(llt VI if,o lliKnifh l)y those vvho would understand 
riK book js vny (loll (oruiw mid mil lu liters I have not observed that 
so (lm( il is woidi u uhiifr U i‘ mu< U (Quoted by English writers. 
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bnt Bossuet, like all dogmatic oliampions of orthodoxy, 
never sought tiuth by an analytical piocess of investiga- 
tion, assunimg his own possession of it as an axiom in 
the controversy ® 

6 Dupin was followed a few years afterwards by 
one not bis superior in learning and candour pieury’s 
(though deficient in neither), but in skill of Ecciesiasti 
narration and beauty of style, Claude Fleury 

The first volume of his Ecclesiastical History came forth 
in 1691 , but a part only of the long series falls witbin 
this century The learning of Fleury has been said to 
be frequently not oiiginal, and his piolmty to be too 
gieat for an elementary histoiian The former is only 
blameable when he has concealed his immediate autho- 
11 ties , few works of great magnitude have been written 
wholly from the prime sources , with legard to his dif- 
fuseness, it IS very convenient to those who want access 
to the original wi iters, or leisure to collate them Fleury 
has been called by some credulous and unciitical , but 
he IS esteemed faithful, moderate, and more lespeotfuJ 
or cautious than Dupin Yet many of his volumes are 
a continual protest against the vices and ambition of the 
mediaeval popes, and his Ecclesiastical History must be 
reckoned among the causes of that estrangement, m 
spirit and atfection, fiom the court of Eome, which 
leavens the theological literature of France m the 
eighteenth century 

7 ^The Dissertations of Fleury, inteispersed with bis 
History, were moie generally lead and more HisDis 
conspicuously excellent Concise, but neither sertations 
dry nor superficial , luminous, yet appearing simple, phi- 
losophical without the affectation of profundity, seizmg 
all that IS most essential m their subject without the 
tediousness of detail or the pedantry of quotation, 
written, above all, with that clearness, that ease, that 
unaffected purity of taste, which belong to the French 
style of that best age, they present a contrast not only 
to the inferior writings on philosophical history with 


* Bibhotheque Umverselle, m 39, provokes the prelate of Meaux Cos 
vii 335, 120 Biogr XJniverselle grands ciitiques sont pen favoiahles aux 

(Envres de Bossuet, vol xxx Dupm supdnontes eccldbiastiques, et Uaiment 
seems not to have held the supenonty fiacre plus celles des dvCques que cell* 
of bishops to pnests jure dmuo whKh du pape P 491 
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wluck our age abounds, but, in some respects, even to 
the best It cannot be a onme that those disseitations 
contam a good deal wlucli, aftei more than a oentuiy’s 
labour m historical inquiry, has become more familiar 
than it was 

8 The French Protestants, notwithstandmg their dis- 

Protestamt Condition, were not, I appiehend, much 

controversy oppressed Under Richelieu and Mazaiin But 
in France afterwards an eagerness to acceleiatc what 

was takmg place thiough natuial causes, then leturn 
into the church, brought on a senes of haras&mg edicts, 
which ended m the revocation of that of h antes Dui mg 
this time they were assailed by less teinble weapons, 
yet such as required no ordmary strength to lesibt, the 
polemical wntmgs of the three greatest men in the 
church of France — Nicole, Amauld, and Bussuot The 
two foimer were desirous to efface the lepi caches of an 
approximation to Calvmism, and of a disobedience to 
the Catholic church, under which their Janseuist paity 
was labouring Nicole began with a small treatise, en- 
titled La Perp6tuit4 de la Foi de TEglise Cathohque, 
touchant TEuchanstie, m 1664 This aimed to piovo 
that the tenet of transubstantiation had been constant m 
the chinch Claude, the most able contioveitist among 
the Fiench Protestants, replied in the next yeai This 
led to a much more considerable work by Nicole and 
Amauld conjointly, with the same title as the foimoi , 
nor was Claude slow in combating his double-headed 
adversary Nicole is said to have wiittcn the gi eater 
portion of this second treatise, though it commonly bears 
the name of his more illustnous coUeague * 

9 Both Amauld and Nicole weie eclipsed by the 

Bossuets distinguished and successful advocate of 

exposition the Cathoho church, Bossuet His Exposition 

de la Foi Cathohque was written in 1668, for 

the use of two brothels of the Dangeau family , 
hut having been communicated to Tuienne, the most 
emment Piotestant that remained in France, it contri- 
buted much to his conversion It was published m 
I()71 , ,md though enlarged from the first sketch, docs 
>u>t exceed eighty pages in octavo Nothmg can be 


t Bxogr ITniv 
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moi e precise, more clear, or more fiee from all circuity 
and detail than this little hook , eveiythmg is put m 
the most specious light, the authority of the ancient 
church, recognised, at least nominally, by the majority 
of Protestants, is alone kept m sight Bossuet limits 
himself to doctrines established by the conned of Trent, 
leaving out of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is peihaps less fair, all rites and 
usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular 
discipline of the chuioh, except so far as foimaHy 
approved by that conned Hence he glides with a tran- 
sient step over the invocation of saints and the worship 
of images, but presses with his usual dexterity on the 
inconsistencies and weak concessions of his antagonists 
The Calvimsts, oi some of them, had employed a jargon 
of words about real presence, which he exposes with 
admirable brevity and vigoui Nor does be gam less 
advantage in favour of tradition and cburch authority 
from the assumption of somewhat similar claims by the 
same party It has often been alleged that the Exposi- 
tion of Bossuet was not well received by many on his 
own side And foi this there seemd to he some founda- 
tion, though the Protestant controvertists have made too 
much of the facts It was published at Eome in 1678, 
and approved m the most formal manner by Innocent XI 
the next year But it must have been perceived to sepa- 
rate the faith of the church, as it rested on diy pioposi- 
tions, from the same faith living and embodied in the 
every-day worship of the people * 

10 Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of 
the Koman church in Erance , Claude was in Hisconfer- 
equal pre-eminence on the other side These 
great adversaries had a regular conference in — ® 
1678 Mademoiselle de Duias, a Protestant lady, like 


" Bossuet observes, that most other 
controversies are found to depend more 
on words than substance, and the differ 
ence becomes less the more they are ex- 
amined , but in that of the Euchaii&t the 
contrary is the case, since the Calvinists 
endeavour to accommodate their phrase 
ology to the Catholics, while essentially 
they differ Vol xviii p 135 
* JChe wrxtmgs of Bobsuet agamat the 


Protestants occupy nme volumes, xvm- 
S.XV 1 , in the great edition of his works, 
Versailles, 1816 The Exposition de la 
Foi IS in the eighteenth Bausset in his 
Life of Bossuet, appears to have refuted 
the exaggerations ot many Protestants as 
to the ill reception ol this little hook at 
Borne Yet tihere was a certain founda- 
tion for them See Bihliotheque Un» 
verstllc, vol xi p 466 
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most others of her rank at that time, was wayermg about 
leligion, and in hei presence the dispute was earned 
on It entirely turned on church authority The argu- 
ments of Bossuet differ only from those which have often 
been adduced by the spirit and conciseness with which 
be piesses them We have his owm account, which of 
couise gives himself the victory It was almost as much 
of course that the lady was converted , for it is seldom 
that a woman can withstand the popular argument on 
that side, when she has once gone far enough to admit 
the possibility of its truth, by giving it a heaimg Yet 
Bossuet deals in sophisms which, though always in the 
mouths of those who call themselves orthodox, are con- 
temptible to such as know facts as well as logic “ I 
urged,’’ he says, “ m a few words, what presumption it 
was to beheve that we can better undei stand the word 
of God than all the lest of the church, and that nothmg 
would thus prevent there being as many religions as 
persons ” ^ But there can be no piesumption in sup- 
posing that we may understand anytlung better than 
one who has never examined it at all , and if this rest 
of the church, so magnificently brought forwaid, have 
commonly acted on Bossuet’s principle, and thought it 
piesumptuous to judge foi themselves , if out of many 
millions of persons a few only have delibeiately icasoned 
on religion, and the rest have been, like tiuo zeros, 
nothmg in themselves, but much in sequence , if also, 
as is most frequently the case, this presiimptuousness is 
not the assertion of a paradox or novelty, hut the pio- 
ferenoe of one denomination of Chiistians, oi of one 
tenet maintamed by lespectable authoiity, to another, 
we can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the 
effrontery, of this commonplace that rings so often m 
our ears Oertamly reason is so far from condemning a 
defeience to the judgment of the wise and good, that 
nothing IS more irrational than to neglect it , but when 
this IS claimed for those whom we need nut believe to 
have been wiser and better thau ourselves, nay, some- 
(iiuK's whom without vain glory we may esteem less 
«iTi(l so as to set aside the real authoiity of the most 
pliiIosojihjc«»,l, unbiassed, and judicious of mankjnd, it is 
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not pnde or presumption, but a sober use of our faculties 
tbat rejects tbe jurisdiction 

11 Bossuet once moie engaged in a similar discussxon 
about 1691 Among tbe German Lutherans correspond- 
tbere seems to have been for a long time a ^cewith 
lurking notion tbat on some teims or otbei a S^Leib- 
reconciliation witb tbe cbuicb of Eome could 
be eifected, and tbis was most countenanced in tbe 
dominions of Brunswick, and above all in tbe University 
of Helmstadt Leibnitz bimself, and Molanus, a Lutheran 
divine, weie tbe negotiators on tbat side with Bossuet 
Tbeir tieaty, for such it was apparently understood to 
be, was conducted by writing , and when we read tbeix 
papers on both sides, nothing is more lemaikable than 
the tone of superiority which tbe Catholic plenipotentiary, 
if such be could be deemed without powers from any 
one but bimself, has thought fit to assume No conces- 
sion IS olfered, no tenet explained away, tbe saoiamental 
cup to tbe laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergj’- 
already mariied to retain then wives after their reordi- 
nation, is all tbat he bolds forth , and m this, doubtless, 
be had no authoiity from Borne Bossuet could not 
veil bis haughty countenance, and his language is that 
of asperity and contemptuousness instead of moderation 
He dictates terms of surrender as to a besieged city 
when the breach is alieady practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting the smallest 
favour to the garrison It is curious to see the stiained 
constructions, the artifices of silence to which Molanus 
has recouise, in order to make out some pretence for his 
Ignominious surrender Leibnitz, with whom the cor- 
respondence broke off m 1693, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the other , and 
the last biographei of Bossuet suspects that the German 
philosopher was insmoere or tortuous in the negotiation 
If this were so, he must liave entered upon it less of his 
own accord than to satisfy the Prmcess Sophia, who, 
like many of her family, had been a little wavering, till 
our Act of Settlement became a true settlement to their 
faith This bias of the couit of Hanover is intimated in 
several passages The success of this treaty of union, 
or rather of subjection, was as little to be expected as it 
was desirable , the old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
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worn out, bnt tlxere must surely have been a detei mi- 
nation to resist so nneqnal a compromise Eome nego- 
tiated as a conqneroi with, these beaten Caithagmians , 
yet no one had beaten them bnt themselves ' 

12 The waifare of the Eoman church may be cained 
HisVana ^ithei in a senes of conflicts on the vaiious 
Sons doctiines wherem the i efoi mei s sepai ated from 
hei, or by one pitched battle on the mam ques- 
tion of a conclusive authoiity somowheie in the 
church Bossuet’s temper, as well as his infeiiuiity in 
origmal learning, led him m pieference to the lattei 
scheme of theological strategy It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most likely to per- 
suade the unlearned Ho followed up the blow which 
he had already struck against Claude in his famous woik 
on the Yariations of Protestant Chuiches Novel did 
his genius find a subject moie fit to display its chaiao- 
tenstic impetuosity, its aiioganoe, or its cutting and 
merciless spirit of saicasm The weaknesses, the incon- 
sistent evasions, the extravagancies of Luthoi, Zwingle, 
Calvin, and Beza, pass, one after another, before us, till 
these great refoimeis seem like victim piisoneis to be 
hewn down by the indignant piophet That Bossuet is 
candid in statement, or even faithful in quotation, I 
should much doubt , he gives the woids of his adver- 
saries in his own French, and the lefeionces aie not made 
to any specified edition of their voluminous wn tings 
The mam point, as he contends it to bo that the Pro- 
testant churches (foi he does not confine this to persons) 
fluctuated much m the sixteenth centuiy, is sufficiently 
proved, but it lemained to show that this was a leproach 
TlUiosc' who a difierent view from Bossuet 

may p<'ih-q>s ilnnk lint a little more of this censure 
wouJ(l hav(' bcMMi w('II mcuiied, that they have vaiied 
too liLilo Mil 1(51 than loo much, and that it is fai more 
clifficulL, ov(‘n in ( onlioveisy with the chuich of Eome, 
to wjthslaud the inlininoe which their long oiecds and 
confi'sHions, as wed I <i,s Ihe language too common with 
Ukmi tiK'ologi.ins, liav(‘ furnished to her more ancient 
rMiil (.anioh(5 ( hn in ol inf dlibility, than to vindicate those 
sncccssiv(5 vaiui turns winch aie analogous to the neces- 


^(I'livK d( fSo-ssuet, vol3 acxv andx>.\x 
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sary comse of Inman leason on all otlier subjects The 
essential fallacy of Eomanism, that tiuth must ever 
exist visibly on earth, is implied in the whole strain of 
Bossuet’s attack on the variances of Piotestantism it 
IS evident that variance of opinion pioves eiror some- 
wheie , but unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us 
to be moie indulgent towards the judgment of others, 
and less confident of our own The notion of an intrmsic 
moral criminality m religious erroi is at the root of the 
whole argument, and till Piotestants are well rid of 
this, theie seems no secure mode of withstanding the 
effect which the vast weight of authority asserted by 
the Latm church, even wheie it has not the aid of the 
Eastern, must produce on timid and scrupulous minds 

13 In no peiiod has the Anglican church stood up so 
powerfully in defence of the Protestant cause 

as m that before us From the aeia of the wntmgs^ 
Kestoiation to the close of the century the against 
war was unremitting and vigorous And it is 
particularly to be remarked, that the principal cham- 
pions of the chuich of England threw off that ambiguous 
syncretism which had displayed itself under the first 
iStuarts, and, comparatively at least with then imme- 
diate predecessois, avoided eveiy admission which might 
fat ilitate a deceitful compromise e can only mention 
a few of the writers who signalized themselves in this 
oontioversy 

14 Tayloi’s Dissuasive fi om Popery was published in 
1664, and m this his latest woik we find the layiors 
same general strain of Protestant reasoning, the i^issuabive 
same rejection of all but Scriptural authority, the same 
free exposure of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tra- 
dition, the same tendency to excite a sceptical feelmg 
as to all except the primary doctrines of religion, which 
had characterised the Liberty of Prophesying These 
are mixed, mdeed, in Taylor’s manner, with a few pas- 
sages (they are, I think, but few), which, singly taken, 
might seem to breathe not quite this spirit , but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and it is evident 
that his mind had undergone no change The learnmg, 
m aU his writings, is profuse , but Taylor never leaves 
me with the impiession that he is exact and scrupulous 
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m its application In one part of this Dissuasive fiom 
Popery, having been reproached with some inconsistency, 
he has no somple to avow that in a loimei woik he had 
employed weak arguments for a laudable purpose ^ 

15 Barrow, not so extensively learned as Taylor, who 
Barrow- had lead rathei too much, but infeiior peihaps 
stiiimgfleet ni that lespeot to hardly any one else, and 
above him in closeness and strength of reasoning, main- 
tained the combat agamst Eome m many of his sermons, 
and especially in a long tieatise on the papal supiemacy 
Stillingdeet followed, a man deeply versed in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, of an argumentative mind, excellently 
fitted for polemical dispute, but peihaps by those habits 
of his life lendered too much of an advocate to satisfy an 
impartial reader In the critical reign of James II he 
may be considered as the leader on the Piotostant side , 
but Wake, Tillotson, and seveial moie, would deseiwe 
mention in a fuller history of ecolesiasiical literatuie 

1 6 The oontrovei sies always smouldei ing in the chui c h 
Tmsemus Rome, and sometimes bieaking into flame, to 

which the Anti-Pelagian wiitings of Augustin 
had originally given birth, have been slightly touched in 
our formei volumes It has been seen that the iigidly 
predestinarian theories had been condemned by the couit 
of Rome in Baius, that the opposite doctime of JVIolina 
had naiiowly escaped censure, that it was safest to abstain 
from any language not verbally that of the chuich oi of 
Augustin, whom the chuich held incontiovertiblo But 
now a moie serious and celebiated controversy, that of 
the Jansenists, pieiced as it were to the heart of the 
church It arose before the middle of the centuiy Jan- 
senius, bishop of Ypies, in his Augustinus, published 
aftei his death in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father “ We do not in- 
quire,’’ he says, “what men ought to believe on the 
powers of human nature, or on the grace and predestina- 
tion of Grod, but what Augustin once preached with the 
approbation of the church, and has consigned to writing 
in many of his works ” This book is in three parts , the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian contioversy, the 

» Taylors Works x 304 Ihis is of using arguments and authorities m 
not suipnsmg, as m his Ductor Dubi controversy which we do not believe to 
tantaum, xi 484, he mamtains the right be vahd 
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second and third an exposition of the tenets of Angustin 
J ansenius does not, however, confine himself so much to 
mere analysis, hnt that he attacks the Jesuits Lessms and 
Molma, and even reflects on the bull of Pins V con- 
demning Bams, which he cannot wholly approve ^ 

17 Kichelien, who is said to have letained some ani- 
mosity agamst Jansennis on acoomit of a book 
called Mais Gallicns, which he had written on 
the side of his sovereign the king of Spam, de- 
signed to obtain the condemnation of the Angus- 
tinus by the French cleigy The Jesuits, therefore, had 
gained ground so far that the doctrines of Augustm were 
out of Fashion, though few besides themselves ventured 
to reject his nominal authority It is certainly clear that 
Jansenius offended the greatei part of the church But 
he had some powerful advocates, and especially Antony 
Amauld, the most lenowned of a family long conspicu- 
ous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition to the 
Jesuits In 1649, after seveial years of obscure dispute, 
Comet, syndic of the faculty of theology m the Univeisity 
of Pans, brought forward foi censuie seven propositions, 
five of which became afterwards so famous, without 
saying that they weie found in the work of Jansemus 
The faculty condemned them, though it had never been 
reckoned favourable to the Jesuits, a presumption that 
they were at least expressed in a manner repugnant to 
the prevalent doctnne Yet Le Cleic declaies his own 
opinion that theie may bo some ambiguity in the style of 
the first, but that the other four are decidedly conformable 
to the theology of Augustin 

18 The Jesuits now took the course of callmg in the 
authonty of Rome They pressed Innocent X md at 
to condemn Ihe five propositions, which were 
maintained by some doctors m France It is not the 


b A very copious history of Jansenism, 
taking it up from the Council of Irent, 
will be found m the fourteenth volume 
of the Bihliotheque Umvcrselle, p 139 
398, from which Mosheim has demed 
most of -what we read m his Lcclesias 
tical History And the History of Port 
Royal was written by Racme m so per- 
spicuous and neat a style that, though 
we may hardly think with Ohvet that it 
places him as hi^ m prose writing os 


his tragedies do m verse, it entitles him 
to rank m the list of those who have 
succeeded m both Is it not probable 
that m some scenes of Athalie bo had 
Port Royal before his eyes ? The his- 
tory and the tragedy were written about 
the same time Racme it is rather re 
markable, had entered the field against 
Nicole m 1666, chiefly indeed to defend 
theatrical representations, but not with- 
out many sarcasms agamst Jansenism 
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policy of that court to compromise so delicate a posses- 
sion as infallibility by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment, wbicb is of necessity the arbiter of each 
man’s own obedience. The popes have, in fact, rarely taken 
a part, independently of councils, in these school debates. 
The bull of Pius Y. (a man too zealous by character to 
regard, prudence), in. which he condemned many tenets 
of Baius, had not, nor could it, give satisfaction to those 
who saw with their own eyes that it swerved from the 
Augustinian theory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a subject which, as he owned to a friend, he 
did not understand. But after hearing some discussions, 
he grew more confident of his knowledge, which he 
ascribed, as in duty bound, to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and went so heartily along with the Anti-Janse- 
nists that he refused to hear the deputies of the other 
party. On the 31st of May, 1653, he condemned the five 
propositions, four as erroneous, and the fifth in stronger 
language ; declaring, however, not in the bull, but orally, 
that he did not condemn the tenet of efficacious grace 
(which all the Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of St. 
Augustin, which was, and ever would be, that of the 
church. 

19. The Jansenists were not bold enough to hint that 
The Janse- acknowledge the infallibility of the 

niststakea pope in an express and positive declaration, 
istmction; an evident 

recognition of this censure of the five propositions by their 
own church, and might dread its being so generally re- 
ceived as to give the sanction which no Catholic can with- 
stand. They had recourse, unfortunately, to a subterfuge 
which put them in the wrong. They admitted that the pro- 
positions were false, but denied that they could be found 
in the book of J ansenius. Thus each party rested on the 
denial of a matter of fact, and each erroneously, according 
at least to the judgment of the most learned and impartial 
Protestants. The five propositions express the doctrine 
of Augustin himself ; and if they do this, we can hardly 
doubt that they express that of Jansenius. In a short 
time this ground of evasion was taken from their party. 
An assembly of French prelates in the first place, and 
afterwards Alexander VII., successor of Innocent X,, 
condemned the propositions as in Jansenius, and in the 
sense intended by Jansenius. 
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20 Tlie Jansemsts were now driven to the wall the 
Soibonne in 1655, m consequence of some pro- and are per 
positions of Ainanld, expelled him from the secuted 
theological faculty, a formulary was diawn np to be 
signed by the clergy, condemning the propositions of 
JansenitLS, which was finally established in 1661 , and 
those who lefused, even mins, underwent a harassing 
persecution The most striking instance of this, which 
stiH retains an historical character, was the dissolution of 
the famous convent of Port-Royal, over which Angelica 
Arnauld, sister of the great advocate of Jansenism, had 
long piesided with signal reputation This nunnery was 
at Pans, havmg been lemoved in 1644 from an ancient 
Cistertian convent of the same name about six leagues 
distant, and called for distinction Port-Royal des Champs 
To this now unfrequented buildmg some of the most 
eminent men repaired for study, whose wntmgs bemg 
anonymously published have been usually known by the 
name of their residence Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lan- 
celot, Be Sacy, are among Ihe Messieurs de Port-Royal, 
an appellation so glorious m the seventeenth century 
The J ansenists now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between the authority which 
asserts oi denies a proposition, and that which does the 
like as to a fact They refused to the pope, that is, m 
this instance, to the chuich, the latter infallibility We 
cannot prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther 
if writings of any literary importance had been produced 
by the controveisy, they would demand our attention , 
but this does not appear to have been the case The 
controversy between Arnauld and Malebranche may per- 
haps be an exception The latter, carried forward by his 
original genius, attempted to deal Tvith the doctrines of 
theology as with metaphysical problems, in his Traits de 
la Nature et de la Grace Arnauld animadverted on this 
in his Reflexions Philosophiques et Th4ologiques Male- 
branche replied m Lettres du Pere Malebranche a un de 
ses Amis This was published in 1686, and the contro- 
versy between such emment masters of abstruse reason- 
ing began to excite attention Malebranche seems to 
have retired first from the field His antagonist had great 
advantages in the dispute, accoidmg to received systems 
of theology, with which he was much more conversant, 
and pel haps on the "whole in the philosophical part of the 
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question Tins, however, cannot be reckoned entiiely a 
Jansenistio contioveisy, tbongb it involved those poiilons 
difficnltieb which had raised Qiat flame ® 

21 The credit of Augustin was now as much shaken 
Progress of ^ Protestant as in the Catholic legions of 
Anmnian- Eulope Episcopius had given to the Eemon- 

strant party a reputation which no sect so incon- 
siderable in its sepal ate charactei has ever possessed 
The Dutch Arminians weie at no time numeious , they 
took no hold of the people , they had few churches, and 
though not persecuted by the now lenient policy of Hol- 
land, were still under the ban of an orthodox clcigy, as 
exclusive and bigoted as before But then wiitings cii- 
culated ovei Europe, and made a silent impicssion on 
the adveise party It became less usual to bring foi wai d 
the Augustinian hypothesis m prominent oi unequivocal 

Conrceiies Oourcelles, bom at Geneva, and the 

oTirce es of Episcopius in the Eemonstrant con- 

gregation at Amsteidam, with less genius than his picde- 
cessor, had perhaps a more extensive knowledge of 
ecclesiastical antiquity His woiks weie much in esteem 
with the theologians of that way of thinking , but they 
have not fallen in my way 

22 Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems moie 

Limborch othei Aiminian divine to have in- 

herited his mantle His most impoitant woik 

IS the Theologia Christiana, containing a system of 
divinity and moials, m seven books and moie fclun 900 
pages, published in 1686 It is the fullest delineation 
of the Arminian scheme, but as the Arminians weie by 
their principle free inquireis, and not, like other churches, 
bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no one book can 
strictly he taken as then representative The tenets of 
Limborch are, in the majority of disputable points, such 
as impartial men have generally found in the primitive 
or Ante-Nicene fathers, but in some he probably de- 
viates from them, steering far away fiom all that the 
Protestants of the Swiss reform had abandoned as supei- 
stitious or unintelligible 

23 John Le Clerc, in the same relationship to Cour- 
celles that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him 

® Aa accotint of this controveisy will be found at length m the second volume 
of <he Bihlioth&que Univeraelle 
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transplanted from Geneva to tlie more liberal air, at that 
time, of tbe United Piovinoes, claims a Ingh 
place among the Dutch Aiminians , foi though 
he did not maintain then cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his commentary on the Old Testament, 
and still more his excellent and celebrated ie\ie-ws, the 
Bihliothequco XTniveiselle, Choisie, and Ancienne et Mo- 
deme, must he reckoned a perpetual combat on that side 
These -jouinals enjoyed an extiaorchnaiy influence ovei 
Europe, and deserved to enjoy it. Le Clerc is geneially 
tempoiate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a 
veiy extensive, though not peihajis a very deep erudition, 
lies in wait for the weakness and temeiity of those ho 
reviews, thus sometimes gainmg the advantage over more 
learned men than himself He would have been a pei- 
fect mastei of that sort of ciiticism, then newly current 
m liteiatuie, if he could have lepres&ed an irntabilit’v in 
matteis personal to himself, and a degiee of piejudice 
agamst the Eomish writeis, or perhaps those styled oitho- 
dox in geneial, which sometimes distuibs the phlegmatic 
steadiness with which a good reviewer, like a piactised 
sportsman, bimgs down his game ^ 


d Bishop Monk observes that Le Cliro 
‘ seems to hd\ e been Iht, first peison who 
nndej^toort the power which may hp 
e\eTcised over literature by a reviewer 
Life of Bentlej p 209 This may be 
true, especially as he was neaily the first 
reviewer, and certainly better than his 
predecessors But this remark is fol- 
lowed by a sarcastic aoimadverbion upon 
Lo Clerc’b ignorince of Gieek nietus 
uid by the seveie assertion, that “by an 
absolute bystem of terror he made him- 
iK If i despot in the republic of letters ” 

^ The termer is cei tainlv just Le Cleic 
was not comparable to Bentley, or to 
many who have followed, m his critical 
knowledge of Greek metres, which, at 
the present day would he held very cheap 
Ho IS, however, to be judged relatively 
to his predecessors, and, m the particular 
department of raetncal rules, lew had 
known much more than he did, as we 
may peicei\e by the Greek compositions 
of C xsaubon and other eminent scholars 
TjC Olerc mieht have been moie prudent 
III absl iimiv lioiit iiiUilc tenet wilii 
VOL JV 


what he did not well understand, hut 
this cannot war-ant scornful languag-^ 
towards so genual a scholar and one who 
served literature so well That he made 
himself a despot in the republic of letters 
by a system of terror is a charge not 
made out, as it seems to me, by the 
geneial chaiacter of Le Cleic’s cntiasms 
which where he has no personal quairel, 
is temperate and moderate neither tia 
duemg men noi imputing motives I 
adhere to the charactei of his reviews 
given in the text, and having early m 
I’fe become acquainted with them and 
having been accustomed, by books then 
esteemed to thmk highly of Le Clerc 
1 must be e-ccused from following a 
change of fashion Ibis note has been 
modified on the complaint of the leamed 
prelate quoted in it, whom I had not thp 
slightest mtentiQu of offending, but who 
might take some expressions, with re- 
spect to penodical criticism, as personal 
to himsClf , which neither were so meant 
uoi ns far as 1 1 now , could apply to any re 
pub dwuliugsol luscomjiosiUoM - JS-l? I 
D 
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24 The most remarkable progress made by the Armi- 

Sancroft's theology was m England This had begun 
destinafub ^ ames and Charles , but it was then taken 

^ up in conjunction with that patristic leaining 
which adopted the fonith and fifth centuiies as the 
standard of orthodox faith Perhaps the fiLrst very bold 
and nnambiguons attack on the Galvinistic system which 
we shall mention came from this quarter This was in 
an anonymous Latin pamphlet entitled Fui Prasdestmatus, 
published in 1651, and generally ascribed to Sancioft, at 
that time a young man It is a dialogue between a thief 
undei sentence of death and his attendant minister, 
wherein the former insists upon his assuianco of being 
piedestmated to salvation In this idea theie is nothing 
but what is sufficiently obvious , but the dialogue is con- 
ducted with some spirit and vivacity Eveiy position m 
the thiefs mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistio 
writers, and what is chiefly woith notice is that Ban- 
croft, for the first time, h^ ventuied to aiiaign the 
greatest heroes of the Eeformation, not only Calvin, 
Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto spared, 
Luthei and Zwmgle It was in the nature of a manifesto 
Horn ilio Aimjm<ni p<iity, that they would not defei in 
liiLuio to any modoni authority® 

25 Tho loyal Anglican cleigy, suffering peisecution 

Ainiuun hands of Calvinistio sectaries, might be 

iJil* I Ind cx])ected to cherish the opposite piin- 

Cl [lies Those are manifest in the sonnons of 

Banow, laLhci poihaps by his silence than his tone, and 
inoTO explic iLly in those of South But many exceptions 
might, bo found among leading men, such as Sanderson , 
wjnl(' in «ni op]iosilo (juarter, among the younger gene- 
1 , liiou who Jiad conformed to the times, arose a moie 
ioiimdablo spin I, o( Armmianism, which changed the 
ol (ho hJnglisli ( huich This was displayed among 
(,lios(‘ who, jusi ,xboiiL the epoch of the Bestoiation, weie 

‘ Iho bill 1*1 Mil si mil IIS IS rppnnted lant Leibnitz informs ns that it is a 
111 O’Oyiy sLil( olSmdoH llismucb translation from a Dutch tract, pub- 
11 lo bo‘1 prool ()»• ability that tlu worthy li^ed at the beginning ot the Arminiaii 
lu Iibishop < v( r give controversy Bayle, ho says, was not 

[rill rnpmoiily ol iius Iitth piece to aware of this, and quotes xt as written 
aiiyiliing <U awiibul lo fiiuuroft is m Englidi Theodicea, sect 167 lin 
oa il yr p\])l iiTK d II w IS nol Ins own, croft as appears by D’Oyly's Lifeof him, 
ol \nI\u1i1iis biogiuplii r , luvi lx (n igno- wasinHollandfiroittl657 to 1659 —lass'] 
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denommated Latitude-men, or more commonly Latitudi- 
narians, tiained in the piinciples of Episcopius and 
Chillingworth, strongly aveise to every compromise 
with popeiy, and thus distinguished from the high 
church party , learned rather m profane philosophy than 
m the fatheis, more Ml of Plato and Plotinus than 
Jerome or Chrysostom, gieat mamtainers of natural re- 
ligion, and of the eternal laws of morality, not veiy 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limitmg veiy 
con&ideiably beyond the notions of foimei ages the fun- 
damental tenets of Christianity This is given as a 
geneial character, but vaiymg m the degree of its appli- 
cation to particular persons Burnet enumeiates as the 
chief of this body of men, More, Cudworth, Whichcot, 
Tillotson, Stillin^eet, some, especially the last, more 
tenacious of the authoiity of the fathers and of the church 
than others, but all concurring in the adoption of an 
Aimmian theology ^ This became so piedominant be- 
fore the Kevolution, that few English divines of eminence 
lemamod who so much as endeavoured to steei a middle 
course, or to dissemble their renunciation of the doc- 
trines which had been sanctioned at the synod of T)ort 
by the delegates of their church The Theological 
Institutions of Episcopius,” says a contempoiaiy wiiter, 

were at that time (1685) generally in the hands of oui 
students of divinity m both universities, as the best 
system of divinity that had appealed”® And he pro- 
ceeds afterwards “ The Remonstiant wnteis, among 
whom there weie men of excellent leainmg and parts, had 
now acquued a consideiable reputation in oui universi- 
ties by the means of some gieat men among us ” This 
testimony seems inesistible , and as one hundied years 
before the Institutes of Calvm were lead m the same 
academical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and 
Episcopius ishall be maintained to have held the same 
tenets, that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the 
Yariaiions of Protestant Chuiches 
26 The methods adopted m older to subvert the 
Augustinian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit 
controversy, or by an opposite tram of Sciiptural mter- 

i Burnet’s History of Hit Own Times, tracts entitled The Phoenix, vol n p 499 
I 187 Account of the new Sect called ^ Nelson's Life of Bull, m Bull’s Works, 
Latitudinanans, ’ in the collection of vol viii p 257 

d2 
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pretation in regular commentaries , moie frequently per- 
Buii’s widireot, by inoiiLcating moial duties, and 

Harmonia especially by magnifying the law of nature 
Apobtoiica ^ 1^0 Haimonia Apostolica 

of Bull seems to be reckoned the principal woik of this 
period It was published in 1669, and ^^as ficicely en- 
counteied at first not meiely by the Piesbjteiian paity, 
but by many of the Church, the Lutheran tenets as to 
justifif ation by faith being still deemed oithodox Bull 
establishes as the gioundwoik of hi.-, harmony between 
the apostles Paul and James, on a subiect wlieio Iheu 
language apparently clashes in temis, that wo aie to 
interpret St Paul by St Janies, and not St James by 
St Paul, because the latest authoiity, and that which 
may be presumed to have explained what was obscure 
in the former, ought to prevail ‘‘ — a lule doubtless appli- 
cable in many cases, whatever it may be in this It at 
least turned to his advantage , but it was not so easy 
for him to reconcile his opinions with those of the Ee- 
formers, or with the Anglican ai tides 

27 The Paiaphiase and Annotations of Hammond on 

Hammond Testament give a difieient coloui fo 

Locke- the Epistles of St Paul fiom that which thej 

display in the hands of Boza and the olhei 
theologians of the sixteenth centuiy And the' name of 
Hammond stood so high with ihe Anglican cleigy, that 
he naturally turned the tide of mtoipiotaiion Ins own 
way The writings of Eowlei, AVilkins, and Whidicot 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moial lustio of Chns- 
tianity, and to magnify the importance of viiiuous life 
Wilkins left an imfinished work on the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Eeligion Twelve ohapteis only, 
about half the volume, weie leady for the pi css at his 
death, the rest was compiled by Tillotson as well as 
the materials left by the author -would allow, and the 
expressions employed lead us to believe that inudi was 
due to the editor The lattei’s preface strongly pi esses 
the separate obligation of natural religion, upon which 
both the disciples of Hobbes, and many of the less 
learned sectaiies, weie at issue with him 

28 We do not find much of importance written on 


h Neloons Life of Bull 
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the Tiiuitanan controversy "before tlie middle of the 
seventeenth coniiiiy, except hy the Socinians Sounnnsm 
themselves But the case was now very different England 
Though the Polish or rather German Unitaiians did not 
pioduce more distmguished men than befoie, they came 
more forwaid m the field of dispute Pmally expelled 
from Poland in 1660, they sought refuge in more learned 
as well as more tolerant regions, and especially in the 
genial soil of religious lihoity, the United Provmces 
Even here they enjoyed no avowed ioleiation , but the 
press, with a veiy slight concealment of place, undei the 
attractive woids Eleutheropolis, Irenopohs, or Freystad^ 
was ready to serve them with its natural impaitiahty 
They began to make a slight piogiess in England , the 
writings of Biddle weie such as even Ciomwell, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook , the authoi under- 
went an imprisonment both at that time and after the 
Eestoiation In general the Unitaiian writeis preseived 
a disguise Milton’s treatise, not long since bi ought to 
light, goes on the Anan hypothesis, which had piobably 
been countenanced by some othois It became common, 
in the reign of Ohailes II , foi the English divines to 
attack the Anti-Trmitaiians of each denomination 
29 An epoch is supposed to have been made in this 
contioveisy by the famous woik of Bull, Be- BuU’sPe 
fensio Fidei iNicena? This was not piimaiily lensioFidei 
directed against the heterodox party In the 
Dogmata Theologioa of Petavius, published in 1644 
that learned Jesuit, laboriously compiling pas«^ages from 
the fathers, had come to the conclusion, that most of 
those before the INicene council had seemed, by their 
language, to run mto nearly the same heresy as that 
which the council had condemned, and this mference 
appeared to rest on a long senes of quotations The 
Arminian Com cellos, and even the English philosophei 
Cudworth, the latter of whom was as little suspected of 
an heterodox leaning as Petavius himself, had anived 
at the same result , so that a considerable triumph was 
given to the Arians, in which the Socimans, perhaps at 
Slat time more numerous, seem to have thought them- 
selves entitled lo partake Bull had, therefore, to con- 
tend with authoiiiies not to be despised by the learned 
30. The Defensio Fidei Nicense was published in 
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1685 It did not want answerers in England , but it 
obtained a great lepntation, and an assembly of the 
French clergy, thiongh the infLnence of Bossnet, le- 
tuined thanks to the author It was indeed evident that 
Petaviiis, though he had certainly formed his opinion 
with perfect honesty, was preparing the way for an in- 
ference, that if the primitive fathers conld be heteiodox 
on a point of so great magnitude, we must look for in- 
fallibility not in them noi in the diffusive church, but 
in general councils piesided over by the pope, oi ulti- 
mately in the pope himself This, though not unsuitable 
to the notions of some Jesuits, was diametiically oppo- 
site to the principles of the Galhcan chinch, which pro- 
fessed to repose on a peipetual and catholic tiadition 

31 Notwithstanding tihie populaiity of this defence of 
Not satis Nicene faith, and the learning it displays, 
fectory the author was far from ending the contiovei sy, 

^ or ftom satisfying all his readers It was al- 
leged that he does not meet the question with which he 
deals , that the word bfxoovtnog^ being almost new at the 
time of the council, and being obscuie and metaphysical 
in Itself, required a pieoise definition to make the readei 
see his way before him, or at least one better than Bull 
has given, which the adversary might probably adopt 
without much sciuplo , that the passages adduced fiom 
the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose , that he 
confounds the eternal essence with the eternal per- 
sonality or distinctness of the Logos, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the eaily writers employed dif- 
ferent names (^kvbiaBFroQ and Trpo^opLkdf,) for these , and 
that he does not repel some of the passages which can 
haidly bear an orthodox interpretation It was urged, 
moreover, that his own hypothesis, taken altogether, is 
but a palliated Ananism, that by insistmg foi more 
than one hundred pages on the subordination of the Son 
to the Father, he came close to what since has home 
that name, though it might not be precisely what had 
been condemned at Nice, and could not be reconciled 
with the Athanasian cieed, except by such an interpre- 
tation of the latter as is neither probable, nor has been 
leputed orthodox 

32 Among the theological writers of the Eoman 
Mybhcs C'hurch, and in a less degree among Protest- 

anls there has alwavs been a class 110 + incmrifii- 
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derable for numbers or for influence, generally denomi- 
nated mystics, or, when then language has been more 
unmeasured, enthusiasts and fanatics These nay be 
distinguished into two kinds, though it must readily be 
understood that they may often lun much into one an- 
other— the fiist believing that the soul, by immediate 
communion with the Deity, leceives a peculiar illumina- 
tion and knowledge of truths not cognizable by the un- 
derstanding , the second less solicitous about intellectual 
than moral light, and aiming at such puie contemplation 
of the attributes of God, and such an intimate percep- 
tion of spiritual life, as may end in a sort of absorption 
into the divine essence But I should not probably have 
alluded to any writings of this description, il the two most 
conspicuous lummanes of the French church, 

Bossuet and Fenelon, had not clashed with each 
other m that famous controversy of Quietism, to which 
the enthusiastic writmgs of Madame Guyon gave birth 
The “ Maximes des Saints ” of Penelon I have never 
seen , some editions of his entire works, as they affect 
to be, do not include what the church has condemned , 
and the oiiginal book has piobably become scarce ‘ Pene- 
lon appeals to have been treated by his fnend, (shall we 
call him ?) or rival, with remarkable harshness Bos- 
suet might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation 
of the Aichbishop of Cambiay , but we need not have 
recourse to this, the ngoui of 03thodoxy in a temper 
like his will account for all There could be little doubt 
but that many saints honoured by the church had uttered 
things quite as strong as any -Oiat Penelon's work cox 
tamed Bossuet, however, succeeded in obtainmg lic 
condemnation at Rome Penelon was of the second class 
above mentioned among the mystics, and seems to have 
been absolutely free from such pietences to illumination 
as we find in Behmen or Barclay The pure disinterested 
love of God was the mam spnng of his religious theory 
The Divine (Economy of Boiiet, 1686, and the writings 
of a German Quietist, Spenei, do not requiie any parti- 
culai mention’^ 

33 This later period of the seventeenth century was 
marked by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry, 
we find moie disregard of authority, more disposihon to 

1 rit IS repnnted in the edition of Fenelon’s works, Versailles 1820 — 1847 ] 
vBibl Unuerselle v 412, xvi 224 
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question received tenets, a more suspicions criticism, 
(jhaiigeiii as to the genuineness and the credibility 

tiie ciiarnc- of ancient writings, a more ardent love of 
logicai^^^^” truth, that is, of perceiving and -understanding 
literature, what is tr-QC, instead of presuming that we 
possess it without any understanding at all. Much of 
this was associated, no doubt, with the other revolutions 
in literary opinion; with the philosophy of Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Gassendi, HobheKS, Bayle, and Locke, with the 
spirit whigh a slightly learned, yet acute generation of 
men rather conversant with the world than with libraries 
(to whom the appeal in modern languages must be 
made) was sure to breathe, with that incessant reference 
to proof which the physical sciences taught mankind to 
demand. Hence quotations are comparatively rare in 
the theological writings of this age; they are better re- 
duced to their due office of testimony as to fact, some- 
times of illustration or better statement of an argument, 
but not so much alleged as argument or authority in 
themselves. Even those who combated on the side of 
established doctrines were compelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, should reject, 
with an opposite |)rejiidice, what had enslaved the pre- 
judices of their fathers. 

34. It is well knowui that a disbelief in Christianity 
Freedom of about this time. Se%’'e- 

ral books more or less appear to indicate this 
writings, charge has often been made 

with no sufficient reason. Of Hobbes enough has been 
already said, and Spinosa’s place as a metaphysician will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus, published anonymously at Amsterdam, with the 
false date of Hamburg, in 1070, contains many ohser- 
vatioms on the Old Testament, which, though they do 
not really affieot its general authenticity and truth, 
clashed with the commonly received opinion of its abso- 
lute .inspiration. Some of these remarks were, if not 
borrowed, at least repeated in a book of more celebrity, 
Sentimens de qhelques Theologiens d’Hollaiide sur I’His- 
toire Critique du Fere Simon. This work is written by Le 
GJero, but it lias Men doubted whether he is the author 
of those acute, but hardy, questions on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. They must however I’le 
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piesTimed to coincide foi the most part witb. liis own 
opinion , bnt lie lias afteiwaids declaied his dissent fiom 
the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that Moses 
was not the authoi of the Pentateuch The Aichaeologia 
Philosophica of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute 
the liteial history of the creation and fall But few will 
pretend that either Le Oleic or Burnet were disbelievers 
in Revelation 

35 Among those who sustained the truth of Chris- 
tianity by aigument lather than authoi ity, the ihoughts 
hist place both in oidei of time and of excel- 

lenoe is due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were not 
published till 1670, some years aftei his death, and, in 
the first edition, not without suppiessions They have 
been supposed to be fiagments of a moie systematic 
woik that he had planned, oi peihaps only reflections 
committed to papei, with no design of publication in 
their actual foim But, as is geneially the case with 
woiks of genius, we do not easily persuade ourselves 
that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destioyed their type They are at 
piesent bound together by a leal coherence thiough the 
predominant character of the reasonings and sentiments, 
and give us everything that we could desiie m a moie 
legulai tieatise without the tedious veihosity which 
legulaiity is apt to produce The style is not so polished 
as in the Piovincial Letteis, and the sentences are some- 
times ill constiuoled and elliptical Passages almost 
transcribed fiom Montaigne have been published by 
oaieless editors as Pascal’s 

36 But the Thoughts of Pascal aie to he ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above the Provincial Letteis, 
though some have asserted the contiaiy They hum 
with an intense light , condensed in expression, sublime, 
eneigetio, rapid, they huiry away the reader till he is 
scarcely able or willing to distinguish the sophisms fiom 
the truth which they contam For that many of them 
aie incapable of beaiing a calm scrutiny is veiy manifest 
to those who apply such a test The notes of Yoltaire, 
though always intended to detract;* are sometimes un- 
answerable, hui the splendour of Pascars eloquence 
absolutely annihilates, in effect on the geneial reader, 
even this antagonist 
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37. Pascal liad probably -not read very largely, wMob 
has given an ampler syreep to his genius. Except the 
Bible and the writings of Augnstin, the book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. 
Yet no men conld be more nnlike in personal disposi- 
tions and in the cast of their intellect. But Pascal, 
though abhorring the religious and moral carelessness of 
Montaigne, found much tbat fell in with his own reflec- 
tions in the contempt of human opinions, the perpetual 
humbling of human reason, which runs through the bold 
and original work of his predecessor. He qixotes no 
book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and 
once or twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at 
all. l^ascal was too acute a geometer, and too sincere a 
lover of truth, to countenance the sophisms of mere 
Pyrrhonism ; but like many theological writers, in 
exalting faith he does not always give reason her value, 
and furnishes weapons which the sceptic might employ 
against himself. It has been said that he denies the 
validity of the proofs of natural religion. This seems to 
be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking the 
objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for his 
own. But it must, I think, be admitted that his argu- 
ments for the being of a God are too often a tutiori, that 
it is the safer side to take. 

38. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles abound in 
proofs of his acuteness and originality; an originality 
much more striking when we recollect that the subject 
had not been discussed as it has since, but with an in- 
termixture of some sophistical and questionable posi- 
tions. Several of them have a secret reference to the 
famous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Perier, by the 
holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with the difficult 
question whether miraculous events are sure tests of 
the doctrine which they support, and is not wholly 
consistent in his reasoning, or satisfactory in his dis- 
tinctions. I am unable to pronounce whether PascaPs 
other observations on the rational proofs of Christianity 
are as original as they are frequently ingenious and 
powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal’s theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessary truth of Bevela- 
tion, is the fallen nature of mankind; dwelling less upon 
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Scriptural proofs, whicli lie takes for granted, than on 
the eyidence which he supposes man himself to supply 
Nothing, however, can he more dissimilai than his beauti- 
ful visions to the vulgai Calvmism of the pulpit It is not 
the sordid, giovelling, degraded Caliban of that school, but 
the ruined archangel, that he dehghts to paint Man is 
so gieat, that his gieatness is manifest even in his know- 
ledge of his own misery A tree does not know itself 
to be imserable It is true that to know we are miser- 
able IS misery, but still it is gieatness to know it All 
his misery proves his greatness , it is the miseiy of a 
great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their own Man is 
the feeblest bianch of nature, but it is a branch that 
thmks He requires not the universe to ciush him 
He may be killed by a vapour, by a diop of water But if 
the whole universe should crush him, he would be nobler 
than that which causes his death, because he knows that 
he IS dying, and the universe would not know its power 
over him This is veiy evidently sophistical and de- 
clamatory , but it IS the sophistry of a fine imagination 
It would be easy, however, to find better passages The 
dominant idea recurs in almost every page of Pascal 
His melancholy genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, 
like lightning lound the scathed oak, about the fallen 
greatness of man He perceives every characteristic 
quality of his nature undei these conditions They aie 
solution of every problem, the dealing up of every 
inconsistency that peiplexes us “ Man,” he says veiy 
finely, “ has a secret instinct that leads him to seek di- 
veision and employment from without, which springs 
from the sense of his continual misery And he has 
another secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of 
his original nature, which teaches him that happiness 
can only exist in repose And from these two contiary 
instincts there arises in him an obscure piopensily, con- 
cealed m his soul, which piompts him to seek repose 
thiough agitation, and even to fancy that the confent- 
ment he does not enjoy will he found, if by struggling 
yet a little longer he can open a door to rest ” ® 

40 It can haidly he conceived that any one would 
think the worse of human nature or of himself by read- 
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ing these magnijS-oent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns 
and ennobles the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The 
rained aqueduct, the broken column, the desolated city, 
suggest no ideas but of dignity and reverence. Ko one 
is ashamed of a misery which bears witness to his 
grandeur. If we should persuade a labourer that the 
blood of princes flows in his veins, we might spoil his 
contentment with the only lot he has drawn, but scarcely 
kill in him the seeds of pride. 

41 . Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this 
alleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have 
disentangled his mind from the notion, that what we call 
human nature has not merely an arbitrary and gram- 
matical, hut an intrinsic objective reality. The common 
and convenient forms of language, the analogies of sen- 
sible things, which the imagination readily supplies, 
consiDire to delude us into this fallacy. Yet though each 
man is born with certain powers and dispositions which 
constitute his own nature, and the resemblance of these 
in all his fellows produces a general idea, or a collective 
appellation, whichever we may prefer to say, called tlici 
nature of man, few would in this age explicitly contend 
for the existence of this as a substance capable of quali- 
ties, and those qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is therefore a phrase 
which may convey an intelligible meaning, if it is ac- 
knowledged to he merely analogical and inexact, but 
will mislead those who do not keep this in mind. Man’s 
nature, as it now is, that which each man and all men 
possess, is the immediate workmanship of God, as much 
as at his creation ; nor is any other hypothesis consistent 
with theism. 

42. This notion of a real universal in human nature 
presents to us in an exaggerated light those anomalies 
from which wiiters -of Pascal’s school are apt to infer 
some vast change in our original constitution. Exagger- 
ated, I say, for it cannot be denied that we frequently 
perceive a sort of incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in the same individual; and, like 
threads of various hues shot through one web, the love 
of vice and of virtue, the strength and weakness of the 
heart, are wonderfully blended in self-contradictory and 
self-destroying conjunction. But even if we should fail 
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altogetlier m solving the very fiist steps of this problem, 
there is no course for a reasonable being except to ac- 
knowledge the limitations of his own faculties , and it 
seems rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble 
confession, that we do not compiehend the depths ot 
what has been withheld from us, to substitute something 
far moie incomprehensible and revolting to our moral 
and rational capacities m its place “ \\ hat,” says 
Pascal, “ can be more contrary to the rules of oui 
wretched justice, than to damn eternally an infant m- 
capable of volition foi an offence wheiein he seems to 
have had no share, and which was committed tix thou- 
sand ;^ears before he was born«^ Ceitainly, nothing 
shocks us more rudely than this doctiine , and yet, 
without this mystery, the most incompiehensiblo of all, 
we aie incomprehensible to ourselves Man is moie 
inconceivable without this mysteiy, than the mystery is 
inconceivable to man ” 

43 It might be wandering from the proper subject of 
these volumes if we weie to pause, even shortly, to m- 
quire whethei, while the creation of a world so full of 
evil must ever lemain the most inscrutable of masteries, 
we might not be led some way in tracing the connexion 
uf moral and physical evil in mankmd with his place in 
lhat creation , and especially, whethei the law of con- 
tinuity, which it has not pleased his Makei to break 
with respect to his bodily structure, and which binds 
that, in the unity of one gieat type, to the lowei foims 
of animal life by the common conditions of nouiishment, 
leproduotion, and self-defence, has not rendered neces- 
saiy both the physical appetites and the piopensities 
which terminate in self , whether, again, the snpenoi 
endowments of his intellectual nature, his susceptibility 
of moral emotion, and of those disinterested affections 
which, if not exclusively, he fai more intensely possesses 
than any inferior being, above all, the gifts of con- 
science, and a capacity to know God, might not he ex- 
pected, even hefoiehand, by their conflict with the 
animal passions, to pioduce some partial inconsistencies, 
some anomalies at least, which he could not himself ex- 
plain, in so compound a being Every Imk in the long 
chain of creation does not pass hy easy tiausition into 
the next Theie are necessary chasms, and, as it were. 
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leaps, from one creature to anothei, wliicli, tkough. not 
exceptions to tlie law of continuity, are accommodations 
of it to a new senes of bemg K man was made in the 
image of God, he was also made in the image of an ape 
The Iramework of the hody of him who has weighed uhe 
stars, and made the lightmng his slave, appioaches to 
that of a speechless brute who wanders m the forests of 
Sumatra Thus standing on the fiontier land between 
animal and angelic natures, what wonder that he should 
partake of both » But these aie things which it is diffi- 
cult to touch, nor would they have been hcie intro- 
duced, but in order to weaken the force of positions 
so confidently asserted by many, and so eloquently by 
Bascal 

44 Among the works immediately designed to confirm 
Vmdica Christianity, a ceitain leputation 

tionsof was acquired, through the known erudition of 
Christianity author, by the Demonstiatio Evangelica of 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches This is paraded with de- 
finitions, axioms, and piopositions, in order to challenge 
the name it assumes But the axioms, upon which so 
much is to rest, are often questionable oi equivocal , as, 
for uis+auce Omms ])Tophetia est verax, qufe pi R?dixit 
ICS cv(‘ii1u (Icmdc ( oin])1ct<is, cqinvix.d iii IIk^ woid 
mai IliioL also eoninius lus axuniis hy aigninimt, 
which shows tliai they ai(. not liiilysiuli 'Dk' \n1i()Io 
boolf IS (nil ol IcMimiig, but ho lioqMeiilly loses sighl ol 
tho poinis ho would piove, and Ins (pioiaiioiis lall b(‘sido 
thomaik Vol, he has limiishctl much to olhois, and 
possibly no o.nlior woik on (he same siihjOf I, is so ela- 
boiatc and (aunprohcnsi vc Tlio next ])l.ie(‘, il not a 
liighei one, might ho given to the licaiise ot Abh.ulio, a 
Fiojich lefugoo, ])iihlishod in 1084 Ills count lymcui 
hesLow on iL the hi<>,liost eulogies, hut, it was nevci so 
w(dl known in hliigLmd, and is now almost foigotten 
'rh(‘ oijJ < ontoKUK es o( liiiuboich witJi Oiohio, a Jew 
ol coiisidoiahle loai ning .md abilily, on the jiiopheoies 
](‘laUiig to tho IVIossiah, wme Kclin (‘d into wntnig and 
publislK'd , llu3yaio still in some leqiu'st ho hook of 
this pel 10 ( 1 , <nrioiig many Ihat” wok* wmUcu, leachod so 
lijgh a leput ition m lOngland as Lisslio’s Shoit Mothod 
wiLh lh(' i)('ists, j)ul)lislu‘d in U)94 , in which lie has 
staited ,111 aiguinent, iiniMK (I with moie ciiLi(al analysis 
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hj others, on the pecnliarly distinotive marks of credi- 
bility that pertain to the Scriptural miracles The au- 
thenticity of this little treatise has been idly questioned 
on the Continent, for no better reason than that a trans- 
lation of it has been published m a posthumous edition 
(1732) of the woiks of Samt Eeal, who died m 1692 
But posthumous editions are neyer deemed of sufficient 
authority to establish a literary title agamst possession , 
and Piosper Marchand informs us that several other 
tracts, in this edition of Saint Eeal, aie erroneously 
ascribed to him The mtemal evidence that the Shoit 
Method was written by a Protestant should be con- 
clusive “ 

45 Eveiy change in public opinion which this period 
witnessed, confirmed the prmciples of religious progress of 
toleration that had taken loot in the earlier toieiant 
part of the century, the progress of a larger 
and moie catholic theology, the weakening of bigotry in 
the minds of laymen, and the consequent disregard of 
ecclesiastical clamour, not only in England and Holland, 
but to a considerable extent m Ei ance , we might even 
add, the violent proceedmgs of the last government in 
the revocation of the Edict of Hantes and the cruelties 
which attended it Louis XIV , at a time when man- 
kind weie beginning to i enounce the veiy theoiy of 
peisecution, lenewed the ancient enormities of its prac- 
tice, and thus imconsciously gave the aid of moial sym- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse aigument The 


“ The Biogiaphie TJmvcrselle, axt 
Leslie bays Get ouvrage, qui passe pour 
ce qu’il a tait de imeux., Im a ete coa- 
testd Le Docteur G-leigh [aic] a fiut de 
grands efforts pom promei quil ap- 
partemit d, Leslie, quoiqu’il fut publid 
parroi les ouvragob de TAbbd de Saint 
Real, mort en 1692 It is melancboly 
to ‘*;ee tins petty spiiit of cavil against 
an TSiiglisb writer in so respectable a 
Vi ork as the Biographie Universelle No 
(fromds effoi’ts could be required from 
l)r Gleig or any one else to prove that 
a book was iviitten by Leslie, which 
here bis name which was addressed to 
an ^ngli-'h pen, ind had gone through 
mauy editions, when there is literally 
no claimant on the other side, for a 
posthumous edition, lorty years after 


the supposed author’s death, without 
attestation, as no literary evidence at all, 
even where the hook is published lor the 
first time, much less where it has aknown 
status as the production of a certam 
author This is so manifest to any one 
who has the sli^test tincture of critical 
judgment, that we need not urge the 
palpable improbability of ascrhing to 
Saint Real, a Romish ecclesiastic, an 
argument which turns pecuharly on the 
distinction between the Scriptural mira- 
cles and those alleged upon inferior evi- 
dence 1 have lost, or never made, the 
reference to Prosper Marchand, but the 
passage will be found lu his Bictionnaiie 
Histonque, which contains a full artick 
on Saint Beal 
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Protestant refugees of France, scattered among tlieir 
brethren, brought home to all minds the great question 
of free conscience ; not with the stupid and impudent 
limitation which even Protestants had sometimes em- 
ployed, that truth indeed might not be restrained, but that 
error might ; a broader foundation was laid by the great 
advocates of toleration in this period, Bayle, Limborch, 
and Locke, as it had formerly been by Taylor and Epis- 
copius.° 

46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the*'smart of his banish- 
Bayie’s mcnt was keenly felt, published his Philoso- 
pLical Commentary on the text in Scripture, 
Comment- “ Compel them to come in a text which 
some of the advocates of persecution were ac- 
customed to produce. He gives in the first part nine 
reasons against this literal meaning, among which none 
are philological. In the second part he replies to various 
objections. This work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, notwithstanding 
the formal syllogisms with which he commences each 
of his chapters. His argument against compulsory con- 
versions, which the absurd interpretation of the text by 
his adversaries required, is indeed irresistible; but this 
is far from sufficiently establishing the right of toleration 
itself. It appears not very difficult for a skilful sophist, 
and none was more so than Ba^de himself, to have 
met some of his reasoning with a specious reply. The 
sceptical argument of Taylor, that we can rarel.y be 
sure of knowing the truth ourselves, and consequently of 
condemning in others what is error, he touches but 
slightly ; nor does he dwell on the political advantages 
which experience has shown ^ full toleration to possess. 
In the third part of the Philosophical Commentary, he 
refutes the apology of Augustan for persecution ; and a 
few years afterwards he published a supplement answer- 
ing a bock of Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean 
time. 

° The Dutch clergy, and a French ration, and the moderate or liberal prhv 
minister in Holland, Jurieu, of great ciples in religion which were comiected 
polemical fame in his day, though now with it Le Clerc passed his life in 
chiefly known by means of his adver- fighting this battle, .and many articles 
saries, Bayle and Le Clerc, strenuously in the Bibliotheque Universelle relate 
resisted both the theory of general tole- to it 
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47 Locke publislied anonymously kis Letter on Tole- 
lation in 1689 The season was propitious , a Locke’s 
legal tolerance of public worsiiip bad first been Letter on 
granted to tbe dissenteis after tbe Eevolution, 
limited indeed to such as beld most of tbe doctrines of 
tbe cburob, but preparmg tbe nation for a moie extensive 
application of its spirit In tbe Liberty of Propbesymg, 
Taylor bad obiefiy m view to deduce tbe justice of 
tolerating a diversity in religion, from tbe difficulty of 
knowing tbe tiutb He is not very consistent as to tbe 
political question, and limits too narrowly tbe province 
of tolerable opinions Locke goes more expressl} to tbe 
ngbt of tbe civil magistrate, not omitting, but dwellmg 
less forcibly on tbe cbief arguments of bis predecessor 
His own theory of government came to bis aid Tbe 
clergy m general, and perhaps Tayloi bimself, bad de- 
rived tbe magistrate’s jurisdiction from paternal power 
And as they apparently assumed tbis power to extend 
over adult cbildien, it was natural to give those wbo 
succeeded to it m political communities a large sway 
over tbe moial and leJigious behaviour of subjects 
Locke, adopting tbe opposite theory of compact, defines 
tbe commonwealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for tbe procuring, preserving, and advancmg then 
own civil interests He denies altogether that tbe care 
of souls belongs to tbe civil magistrate, as it has nevei 
been committed to him “ All tbe power of civil govern- 
ment relates only to men’s civil mterests, is confined to 
tbe things of this world, and bath notbmg to do with tbe 
world to come ” ^ 

48 Tbe admission of this principle would apparently 
decide tbe controversy, so far as it rests on religious 
grounds But Locke has recourse to several other argu- 
ments independent of it He proves, with no great 

P [This pnnciple that the cml ma closeness, though not less decision and 
gistrate is not concerned with religion courage I cannot, nevertheless admit 
as true, hut only as useful, was stienu- the principle as a conclusion from their 
ously maintained hy Warhurton, in hib premises, though very desirous to pre 
Alliance of Church and State It is serve it on other grounds The la^e 
supported on Scnptural grounds hy respected Dr Arnold was exceedmgiy 
Hoadly, in his famous sermon which emhariassed by denying its truth, while 
produced the Bangonan controversy, and he was strenuous for toleration m the 
hy Archbishop Whately m a sermon on amplest measure , whicn leaves his wnt 
the same text as Hoadly s *' My kingdom mgs on the subject unsatisfactory, and 
is not of this world,' but with more weak against an adversary— j 
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difficulty, that the civil power cannot ju&tly, oi con- 
toistcntly with any true pimciple of religion, compel men 
to piofess what they do not believe This, however, is 
what very few would, at present, be inclined to maintain 
The real question was as to the publicity of opitiions 
deemed heterodox, and especially in social worship, 
and this is what those who held the magistiate to possess 
an authority patriaichal, univeisal, and aibitrary, and 
who were also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an 
orthodox faith, as well as peifectly convinced that it was 
no other than then own, would hardly be persuaded to 
admit by any arguments that Locke has alleged But 
the tendency of public opinion had begun to manifest 
itself against all these tenets of the high-church paity, 
so that, in the eighteenth century, the piinciples of 
general tolerance became too popular to be disputed 
with any chance of attention Locke was engaged in a 
controversy through his first Lettei on Toleration, which 
produced a second and a thud , but it does not appeal 
to me that these, though longer than the first, have 
considerably modified its leading positions It is to be 
observed that he pleads for the universal toleration ol 
all modes of worslup not immoial in their natuie, or in- 
volving doctrines mimical to good government , placing 
in the latter category some tenets of the chuich of 
Borne 

49 It IS confessed by Goujet that, even in the middle 

French of the Seventeenth century. Fiance could boast 

faeimons Qf pulpit eloquence Fiequent quo- 

tations from heathen wnteis, and from the schoolmen, 
with little solid moiality and less good leasonmg, make 
up the sermons of that age But the i evolution in this 
style, as in all others, though peihaps giadual, was com- 
plete in the leign of Louis XIV A slight spi inkling 
of passages fiom the fathers, and still more frequently 
born the Sciiptures, but always shoit, and seeming to 
rise out of the preacher’s heart, rathei than to be sought 

^ Warburton has fancied that Lockes dice arguments built on received opi 
i« il sentiments are only discovciable m mons would have greatest weight, and 
hi ^ first Letter on Toleration, and that m make quickebt impression on the body 
inc two latter he “combats his mto- of the people whom it was hishusmtss 
1 lant adversary quite through the con to gam ” Biogr Bntannica, art Locke 
linverbv with his own prmciples weU ** Bibliothfique Tfran 9 aise, \ol ii p 
{ iieseeing that at such a tune of prqju 283 
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for m Ills memory, replaced that intolerable parade of 
a theological commonplace book, -which had been as 
oiistomaiy in Fiance as in England The style was to 
be the perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning 
peisTiasive rather than dogmatic, -file arrangement moie 
methodical and distributive than at present, but without 
the excess we find in our old preachers This is the 
general character of French sermons, but those who 
most adorned the pulpit had of course their individual 
distinctions Without delaying to mention those who are 
now not greatly remembered, such as La Eue, Hubert, 
Mascaron, we must confine ourselves to three of high 
reputation, Bouidaloue, Bossuet, and Flechiei 

50 Bouidaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit m 
the worst acceptation of the word as the order Bourda 
has produced, is remarkably simple, earnest, 
practical , h^ convinces rather than commands, and by 
convincing he persuades , for his discourses tend always 
to some duty, to somethmg that is to be done oi avoided 
His sentences are short, interrogative, fall of plain and 
solid reasoning, unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that caie in the choice of woidls and cadences 
which we detect in Bossuet and Plechier No one 
would call Bouidaloue a rhetorician, and though he con- 
tinually introduces the fatheis, he has not caught their 
vices of language * 

51 Bouidaloue is almost in the same i elation to 
Bossuet as Patru to Le Maistie, though the two compared 
orators of the pulpit are far above those of the Bob 
bai As the one is short, condensed, plam, 
reasoning, and though never feeble, not often what is 
generally called eloquent, so the other is animated, 
figurative, rather dittuse and prodigal of ornament, 
addressing the imagination moie than the judgment, 


* The public did justice to ^judaloue, 
as they generally do to a aoM and im 
pressive style of preaching ‘ Je orois ” 
says Gorget, p 300 ‘ que tout le monde 
convient qu aucun autre ne lui est &upd 
neur C*e&t le giand maltie pour I’dlo- 
quence de la chaixe , c’est le prince des 
predicateurb Le public n*a jamais dte 
partag^ sur son siyet, la ville et la cour 
dgaloment estimd et adnurd 0 e^ 


qu^il avoit rduni en sa personne tous les 
grands carac*brcs de la bonne dloqiience, 
la simplicitd du discours Chrdhcn avec 
la majestd et la giandeui le sublime 
avecl’mtelligible et le populaire la force 
avec la douceur, la v<3idmence avec 
1 onction, la hbertd avec la justesse et 
la plub vive ardeur avec la plus pure 
lumidre” 

E 2 
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noil and copions m cadence, elevating the hearer to the 
pitch of his own snbliniity Bossnet is sometimes too de- 
clamatory , and Bonrdalone perhaps sometimes holders 
on dryness Much in the sermons of the foimer is tiue 
poetry , but he has less of satisfactory and persuasive 
reasoning than the latter His tone is also, as in all his 
writings, too domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand somethmg beyond the speaker's authority when 
they listen 

52 The sermons however of Bossnet, taken geneially, 
iimerai reckoned m the highest class of his 

disburses mimeious writings, peihaps scarcely justice 
of ossuet ^ them His genius, on the 

other hand, by universal confession, never shone highei 
than m the six which bear the name of Oraisons Fune- 
bres They belong m substance so much more naturally 
to the provmce of eloquence than of theology, that I 
should have reserved them for another place if the sepa- 
ration would not have seemed lathei unexpected to the 
reader Few works of gonius perhaps m the French 
language are better known, or have been more prodi- 
gally extolled In that style of eloquence which the 
ancients called demonstrative, oi rather descriptive (ert- 
deiKTiKoi), the style of panegync or commemoiation, they 
are doubtless superior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have descended to 
us from Greece , nor has Bossnet been equalled by any 
later writer Those on the Queen of England, on her 
daughter the JDuchess of Orleans, and on the Prince of 
Condd, outshine the rest, and if a difference is to be 
made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesita- 
tion, confer the palm on the first The range of topics 
IS so various, the thoughts so just, the lmag^s so noble 
and poetical, the whole is m such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awful contemplation is so uniform, that if it has 
not any passages of such extraordinary beauty as occui 
in the other two, its general effect on the mind is more 
irresistible * 

t An English preacher of conspicuous incomparably more deep in interest, more 
renown for eloquence was called upon, fertile in great and touching associations 
withm no great length of tune, to emu- —he had to describe, not tlic false sor 
’ate the funeral discourse of Bossuet low of courtiers, not the shriek of sud- 
on the sudden death of Henrietta of den surprise that echoed by night in the 
Orleans He had before him a ‘subject halls of Versnilles, not the apo< ’‘vpb'il 
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53 In this style, much more of omament, more of 
what speaks in the spiiit, and e^en the veiy phrase, of 
poetiy, to the imagination and the heait, is permitted 
by a iigoions criticism, than m forensic or m delibeia- 
tive eloquence The beauties that use before the authoi’s 
vision are not renounced , the bidliant colours of his 
fancy are not subdued, the peiiods assume a moie 
rhythmical cadence, and emulate, like metre itself, the 
voluptuous harmony of musical mtervals, the whole 
composition is moie evidently foimed to dehght, but it 
will dehght to little purpose, or even cease, in any stiong 
sense of the word, to do so at all, unless it is ennobled 
by moral wisdom In this Bossuei was pre-eminent , 
his thoughts are never subtle or far fetched , they have 
a sort of bieadth, a generality of application, which is 
peculiaily required m those who address a mixed assem- 
bly, and which many that aim at what is profound and 
original are apt to miss It may be confessed, that these 
funeral disoouises are not exempt from some defects, 
frequently inherent in panegyrical eloquence , they are 
sometimes too ihetoncal, and do not appeal to show so 
little effort as some have fencied , the amplifications are 
sometimes too unmeasured, the language sometimes bor- 
deis too nearly on that of the stage , above aU, there is 
atone of adulation not quite pleasing to a calm posterity 
54 Flechier (the thud name of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for Massillon belongs only to the next), 
like Bossuet, has been more celebrated foi his 
funeral sermons than for any others , but in this Ime it 
IS unfortunate for him to enter into unavoidable compe- 
tition with one whom he cannot rival The Brench 
cntios extoj. Blechier for the arrangement and harmony 
of his periods , yet even m this, aocoiding to La Harpe, 
he IS not essentially superior to Bossuet, and to an 
Ehglish ear, accustomed to the long swell of our own 
writers and of the Ciceronian school in Latin, he will 

pemtenceof one so tainted by the world’s cept as compared with Bossuet The 
intercourse, hut the manly grief of an sermon to which my allusion will he 
entire nation in the withering of tho&e understood is esteemed by many the 
visions of hope which wait upon the un finest effort of this preacher, but if read 
tried youth of royalty, in its sympathy together with that of its prototype, it 
■w ith grandeur annihilated, with beauty will be laid aside as almost feeble and 
and innocence precipitated into the tomb unimpressive 
STor did he sink beneath his subject, ex- 
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piobably not give so mncli gratification He does not 
want a moral dignity, or a oertam elevation of tbonght, 
witbont whioh tbe fnneial panegyiio must be contemp- 
tible , but lie lias not tbe majestic tone of Bossuet , be 
does not, like him, laise tbe heroes and princes of tbe 
eartb in older to abase tbem by paintings of moitality 
and weakness, or recall tbe bearei in eveiy passage to 
something more awful tban human power, and moic 
magnificent tban human grandeui This lebgious so- 
lemnity, so cbaracteiistic in Bossuet, is baldly felt in 
tbe less emphatic sentences of Fldcbiei Even wbeie 
bis exordium is almost worthy of compaiison, as in the 
funeial discouise on Turenne, we find him degenciate 
into a trivial eulogy, and be flatters both moie pio- 
fusely and with less skill His style is graceful, but 
not without affectation and false taste " La Haipe has 
compared bun to Isocrates among the orators of Greece, 
the place of Demosthenes being of course reserved for 
Bossuet * 


“ [La Harpe justly ridicules an ex- 
pression of Fiddlier, in Ins funeral ser 
mon on Madame de Montausier tin 
ancien disait autrefois que les hommes 
dtaient nds pour Faction et pour la 
conduite du monde, et que les <Lmes 
11 dtaient ndes que pour le repos et pour 
la retraite — 1842 ] 

^ The native critics asenbe a reform m 
the style of preachmg to Paolo Segnen, 
whom Corniani does not hesitate to call, 
with the sanction, he says, of posteiity, 
the father of Italian eloquence It is to 
he remembered that in no country has 
the pulpit been so much degraded hy 
empty declamation, and even hy a stupid 
buffoonery « The language of Segnen * 
the same wnter ohsems, “ is always full 
of dignity and harmony He inlaid it 
with splendid and -elegant expressions, 
and has thus ohtamed a place among 
the authois to whom authority has been 
given by the Della Crusca dictionary 
His periods are flowmg natural, and 
intelligible, without tho affectation of 
obsolete Tnscamsms, which pass for 
graces of the language with many * 
Tiraboschi with much commendation of 
Segnen, admits that we find m him some 
ve^itiges of the false taste he endeavoured 


to reform The very little that I have 
seen of the sermons of Segnen gives no 
impression of any ment that can be 
reckoned more than relative to themisei- 
ible tone of his predecessors The fol- 
lowing specimen is from one of his most 
admired sermons — E Cnsto non potrh 
ottenere da voi che gU iimettiate un 
toito un affronto, un aggravio, un i paro 
lma> Che vorreste da Christo? Vor- 
leste ch egli vi si gettasse supphchevole 
a piedi a chiedervi questa giazia ’ lo son 
quasi per dire ch’ egli il farebhc , perchfe 
se non dubiti di prostiarsi a pxedi di un 
traditore, qual’ era Giuda, di lavarglitli, 
di asciugarglieli, di baciargheli, non sx 
vergognerebbe, cred lo, di faisi vedere 
gmocchioni a pih vostn Ma vi fa biso- 
gno di tanto per muovem a compia- 
cerlo? Ah Cavalieri, Cavalien, lo non 
vorrei questa volta farvi arrossire Nel 
resto 10 so di certo, che se altrettanto 
fosse a voi domandato da quella donna 
che chiamate la vostra dama, da quella, 
di cm forsennati idolatrato il volto, mdo 
vinate le voglie, ambite le gra/ie non 
vi farete pregar tanto a concedcrglielo 
E poi vi fate pregar tanto da un Dio per 
VOI crocefisso? 0 confusione^ 0 vitu- 
pero' 0 vergogna'—Eaccoltadi Prose 
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56 The style of pieaclung m England was less orna- 
mental, and spoke less to the imagination and EnghsL 
affections, than these celebrated writeis of the sennons- 
Gallican church , but m some of our chief divines ^ 
it had its own excellences The sermons of Barrow dis- 
play a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fei- 
tility, which have larely been equalled No better pi oof 
nan bo given than his eight sermons on the government 
of the tongue ,* copious and exhaustive without tautology 
01 superfluous declamation, they are, m moral preaching, 
what the best parts of Aiistotle aie in ethical philosophy, 
with more of development and a more extensive observa- 
tion It would be said of these sermons, and indeed, 
with a few exceptions, of all those of Bairow, that they 
are not what is now called evangelical , they indicate 
the ascendency of an Armmian paity, dwellmg fai more 
than IS usual m the pulpit on moral and lational, or even 
temporal inducements, and sometimes hardly abstaining 
fiom what would give a little offence in later times ^ His 
quotations also from ancient philosophers, though not so 
numeious as in Tayloi, aie equally uncongenial to oui 
ears In his style, notwithstandmg its richness and 
occasional vivacity, we may censure a redundancy and 
excess of apposition it is not sufficient to avoid strict 
tautology, no second phiase (to lay down a geneial 
lule not without exception) should be so like the fiist, 
that the reader would natuially have undei stood it to 
be comprised therein Barrow’s language is more an- 
tiquated and foimal than that of his age , and he 
abounds too much m uncommon words of Latin deiiva- 
tion, frequently such as appear to have no authoiity but 
his own 

56 South’s sermons begin, in order of date, befoie the 


Italiane (m Classici Italiani), vol 11, p 
345 

I his IS cortamly not the manner of 
Bossuet, and more like that of a third- 
rate Methodist among ns 

y Thns» in his sermon against evU 
speaking (xvi ), Barrow treats it as fit 
“for rustic boors or men of coarsest 
education and employment, who havmg 
their minds debased by being conversant 
in meanest affairs, do vent their sorry 


passions and bicker about their petty 
concernments in such strains who also, 
not being capable of a fair reputation, or 
sensible of disgrace to themselves, do 
little value the credit of others, or care 
for aspersing it But such language is 
unworthy of those persons and cannot 
easily be drawn from them who are 
wont to exercise their thoughts about 
nobler matters,^ &:c No one would 
venture this now from the pulpit. 
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Restoration, and come down to nearly the end of the 
South. They were much celebrated at the 

ti^ine, and retain a portion of their renown This 
IS by no means surprising South had gr^at qualifica- 
tions for that popularity which attends the pulpit, and 
Las manner was at that time oiiginal Not di&se, not 
learned, not fomal in argument like Barrow, with a 
more natuial structure of sentences, a moie pointed, 
though by no means a more fair and satisfactory turn of 
leasoning, with a style clear and English, free from all 
pedantiy, but aboundmg with those colloquial novelties 
of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and offen- 
sive, the age of Charles II affected, sparing no personal 
or temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems foi a moment to 
tread on the verge of buffoonery, recoveiing himself 
by some stroke of vigorous sense and language , such 
was the witty Dr South, whom the courtiers delighted 
to hear His sermons want aU that is called unction, 
and sometimes even earnestness, which is owing, in a 
great measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at rebels 
and fanatics , but there is a masculine spirit about them, 
which, combined with their pecuhar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the ohuiches where he might he 
heard South appeals to bend towards the Aiminian 
theology, without adoptmg so much of it as some of his 
contemporaries 

57 The seimons of Tillotson were for half a century 

iiuotson language They 

aie now bought almost as waste paper, and 
hardly read at all Such is the fickleness of religious 
taste, as abundantly numerous instances would piove 
Tillotson IS reckoned verbose and languid He has not 
the foimer defect in nearly so great a degree as some of 
his eminent predecessors, hut there is certainly little 
vigour or vivacity in his style Bull of the Romish 
oontroveisy, he is peipetually recurring to that “ world's 
debate and he is not much less hostile to all the Cal- 
vinistio tenets What is most remarkable m the theo- 
logy of TiUotson is his strong assertion, in almost all 
his seimons, of the principles of natural religion and 
moiality, not only as the basis of all revelation, without 
a dependence on which it cannot he believed, but as 
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nearly coincident with. Qhiistianity in then extent, a 
length to which few at present would be ready to follow 
him Tillotson is always of a toleiant and catholic 
spirit, enforcing right actions rathei than orthodox 
opinions, and ohnoxions, for that and othei reasons, to 
all the bigots of his owm age 

68 It has become necessary to diaw towards a con- 
clusion of this chapter, the materials are far Expositoiy 
from being exhausted In expository, or, as 
some call it, exegetical theology, the English di'vines 
had already taken a conspicuous station Andres, no 
partial estimator of Protestant writers, extols them with 
marked piaise * Those who belonged to the earlier part 
of the century form a portion of a vast collection, the 
Critici Sacri, published by one Bee, a bookseller, m 
1660 This was in nine folio volumes, and in 1669, 
Matthew Pool, a non-conforming minister, pioduced his 
Synopsis Oritioorum in five volumes, being in gieat 
measure an abiidgment and digest of the foimer Bee 
complained of the infraction of his copyright, or lather 
his equitable int^iest, but such a dispute haidly per- 
tains to oui history ^ The work of Pool was evidently 
a more original labour than the former Hammond, 
Patrick, and other commentators, do honour to the 
Anglican chuich in the latter part of the century 

59 Pearson’s Exposition of the Apostles’ Cieed, pub- 
lished in 1669, IS a siandaid book in English Pearsonon 
divmity It expands beyond the literal pur- 
port of the creed itself to most articles of orthodox 
belief, and is a valuable summary of arguments and 
authorities on that side The closeness of Pearson, and 
his judicious selection of proofe, distinguish him fiom 
many, especially the earlier, theologians Some might 
surmise that his undeviating adherence to what he 
calls the Church is hardly consistent with independence 
of thinking , but, considered as an advocate, he is one of 
much judgment and skill Such men as Pearson and 
Stillingfleet would have been conspicuous at the bai,* 
which we could not quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. 

* I soli Inglesi, che ampio spazio non opera ci permettesse tener dietro a tutti 
dovrebbono occupaie in questo capo dell^ i piu degni della noetra stima ^ Vol xix 
esegetica sacra se 1’ istituto della nostr* p 253 * Chalmers 
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60 Simon, a legnlai piiest of the congiegation called 

Simon’s Oiatoiy, which has been rich in eminent 

Critical men, owes much of his fame to his Critical 

Histoiy of the Old Testament This work, 
bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed to both 
the Catholic and Piotestant orthodox, aftei being nearly 
strangled by Bossnet in Fiance, appeared at Eotterdam 
in 1685 Bossnet attacked it with extiomo vivacity, 
but with a real inferiority to Simon both in learning 
and candour Le Clerc on his side caiped moie at the 
Critical History than it seems to dcseivos Many para- 
doxes, as they then were called, in this famous woik, 
aie now received as truth, oi at least pass without 
reproof Simon may possibly be too prone to novelty, 
but a love of truth as well as great acuteness aie visible 
throughout His Critical History of the New Testa- 
ment was published m 1689, and one or two more 
works of a similar desoiiption before the close of the 
century 

61 I have on a former occasion adverted, in a corre- 
sponding chapter, to publications on Witchcraft and 
similar superstitions Several might be mentioned at 
this tune, the belief in such tales ysrojB assailed by a 
prevalent scepticism which called out their advocates 
Of these the most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own philosophers 
Henry More and Joseph Glanyil The Sadducismns 
Tnumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the lattoi, 
has passed through several editions, while his Scepsis 
Soientiflca has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living 
persons A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised a 
great clamour against himself by a downright denial of 
all power to the devil, and consequently to his supposed 
instruments, the ancient beldams of Holland and other 
coimtnes His Monde Enchante, onginally published 
m Dutch, is in four volumes, written m a systematic man- 
ner, and with tedious piolixily There was no ground 
*for imputmg infidelity to the author, except the usual 
ground of calumniating every one who quits the beaten 

b Defense de la Tradition des Samta imprimcp Tre\onx» Id vol iv p ns. 
Peres CEuvres de Bossnet, vol v , and Bausset, Vie de Bossnet, iv 2^6 
Instnictions sur la Version du N T, 
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path in theology , but bis explanations of Sciiptme m 
the case of the demoniacs and the Jike are, as nsual 
with those who have taken the same Ime, rather forced 
The fonith volume, which contains several oniions 
stones of imagined possession, and some which resemble 
what IS now called magnetism, is the only part of Bek 
ker’s once celebrated book that can be read with any 
pleasure Bekker was a Cartesian, and his theoiy was 
built too much on Cartesian assumptions of the iiupossv 
bility of spint acting on body 
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HLSTORY OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY FEOM 1650 TO lYoo 


Anstotelians-- Logicians -—Cudworth-- Sketch of the Philosophy of Gassendi — 
Cartesiamsm —Port Royal Logic— Analysis of the Search for Truth of Male 
branche, and of the Ethics of Spmosa—Glanvil— Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding* 

1 The Anstotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
^Lnstoteiian shaken on every side, and especially hy the 
metaphysics rapid progress of the Cartesian theories, had 
not lost then hold over the theologians of the Roman 
church, or even the Protestant universities, at the 
beginmng of this period, and haidly at its close 
Bruokei enumeiates several writers of that class in 
Germany and we find, as late as 1693, a formal injunc- 
tion by the Sorbonne, that none who taught philosophy 
m the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce 
any novelties, or swerve from the Aristotelian doctnne ^ 
The Jesuits, rather unfortunately for their credit, distin- 
guished themselves as strenuous advocates of the old 
philosophy, and thus lost the advantage they had ob- 
tained m philology as enemies of barbarous prejudice, 
and enoouragers of a progressive spirit in their disciples 
Eapin, one of their most accomplished men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Organum, extols 
the disputations of the schools as the best method in 

* Vol IV See his long and labonous Anstotelicaa doctrinaa studere, quam hac 
chapter on the Anstotelian philosophers tenus usurpatum fuent in Academia 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- Parisiensi, censuit Societas lujungcndum 
turies , no one else seems to have done esse illis, imo et ii& qm docent philoso* 
more than copy Brucker phiam in collegiis suo regixnini cxeditis, 

b Cum relatum esset ad Societatem ne demceps novitatibus studcant, aut ab 
(Sorhouicam) nonnullos philosophiae pro Jiristotelica doctnna deflectant 31 Dec. 
fessores ex us etiam aliquando qui ad 1693 Argeutrd, Collectio Judiciorum, 
Societatem anhelaut, novas quasdom doc u i&o 
tijua^ ill plulusopliKis b(< tail iniiiusqiu 
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tlie education of young men, wlio, as he fancies, ha^ e 
too little experience to delight in physical science ‘ 

2 It IS a difficult and dangerous choice, m a new 
state of pnhlic opinion (and we have to make 

it at present), between that which may itself 
pass away, and that which must efface what 
has gone befoie Those who clung to the an- ® 
cient philosophy believed that Bacon and Descartes 
weie the idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of ]ong ages would regam its ascendency They 
were deceived, and their own reputation has been swept 
off with the systems to which they adheied Thomas 
White, an Enghsh Catholic piiest, whose Latm appella- 
tion IS Albius, endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and the scholastic terminology in several 
works, and especially m an attack upon Glanvil’s 
Vanity of Dogmatising This book, entitled Sciri, I 
know only through Glanvil’s reply m his second edi- 
tion, by which White appears to be a mere Aiistotelian 
He was a friend of Sir itenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, incapable of disen- 
tangling his mind fiom the Peiipatetic hypotheses 
The power of words indeed is so great, the illusions of 
what IS called realism, or of believing that general terms 
have an objective extenor being, aie so natural, and 
especially so bound up both with our notions of essen- 
tial, especially theological, truth, and with our popular 
language, that, no man could m that age be much cen- 
sured for not casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some modem voices We 
find that even after two centuries of a better method, 
many are always ready to ML back into a verbal process 
of theonsmg 

3 Logic was taught in the Aiistotelian method, oi 
rather in one which, with some change for the 
worse, had been gradually founded upon it 

° K^flexions sur la Poetiqiie, p sit€s , afin de ne pas douner trop de li- 
He admit*}, however, that to introduce cence a ^a passion qu on a naturellement 
more experiment and observation would pour Icb nonveUes opimons, dont le coui\ 
he an improvement Du reste il y a est d’une dangereusL consequence dans 
apparence que les loix, qm ne souffrent nn etat hien rdgie , vn pjrticulierement 
point d'lnnovation dms I’usa^e des choses qne la philosophie est nn des organes 
nmverselloment dtahhcs, n’antonseront dont *<e sertla religion pour se'sphquer 
point d’autre mdthode que celle qui est dans *}es decisions, 
aujourd’hui en usage dans les umver- 
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Biirgersdicms, in this and in other sciences, seems to have 
been in lepnte, Smiglecms also is mentioned with 
piaise ^ These lived both in the former pait of the cen- 
tury But they weie supeiseded, at least in England, 
by WaUis, whose lnstituia .0 Logicse ad Communes Usus 
Accommodata was published in 1687 He claims as an 
impiovement upon the received system, the classifymg 
singular propositions among umversals ® Eamus had 
made a third class of them, and m this he seems to have 
been generally iollowed Anstotle, though it does not 
appear that he is explicit on the subject, does not rank 
them as particular That Wallis is right will not be 
doubted by any one at present, but his originality we 
must not assert The same had been peiceived by the 
authors of the Port-Eoyal Logic , a work to which he 
has made no allusion^ WaUis claims also as his own 
the method of reducmg hypothetical to categorical syllo- 
gisms, and pioves it elaborately m a separate disserta- 
tion A smaller treati^ae, still much used at Oxford, by 
Aldiioh, Compendium Artis Logicse, 1691, is cleai and 
concise, but sems to contain nothing veiy important, 
and ho alludes to the Ai-t de Pensei in a tone of inso- 
lence, which must lOuse indignation in those who aie 
acquainted with that excellent woik AldiicVs cen- 
sures aie, in many instances, meie cavil and misiepre- 
sentation , I do not know that they aie light in any s 

d La Logiqne de Smiglccius says (qm quantum mtmim, nunquam ojus- 
Rapm, Cbt un bel ouviage The same modi wngulaiem, ttjv Kara /uitpos ippol 
writer pioceeds to nhseivo that the lat lut pro tali hahet), et pi-v-ttr rei 
Spaniards of the pietedmg cintury had natuiam Non einm hic agitui Up pax- 
ooirapted logic by then subtilties En ticulantate subjecti (tl^od arofiov \ocat 
se jetant dins des speculations creuscs Aristotelis, non Kara, fiepos) sed de 
qui navoient nen de rdel leurs plulo partialitate prcedicationis Neque 

sophes trouvLient I’art d’avoii de la ego mteiim iio\ator censendus sum qm 
raison malgi^ le bon sens et dc donner hsoc dixenm,sed illi potius novatoiesqm 
de la couleur et m§me je ne s$ais quoi ab Aiibtotclica doctrina leccbsermt , 
de speueuse, \ ce qui Ctoit do plub dt eoquemultamtrodu\erintincommoda de 
raisonnable P 382 But thib mubt have qmbus suo loco dicetui I* 125 He has 
been rather the fault of their metaphybics attLr\iards a separate dibsertation oi 
than of what is stnctly called logi^ thesis to piovc this more at length It 
Atque hoc signauter notatum \ehm, seems that theEamissls held a third class 
quia no\us forte hie videai, et praater of pioposuiom, neither universal nor 
aliorum loquendi formulam haec dicere particular, to which they gave ^ho name 
Nam plenquc logici propositioncm quam olp»opna, equivalent to singular 
vocant singulaxem hi o ebt, de subjeeto f Art de Penser, part ii chap ui 
individuo sive singulan, pro pirtieulan 5 One of Aldnch’s charges agamst 
hahent, non univerbali Sed perperam the author of the Art de Penser is, that 
Uocfaciunt etprcetermentemAnstetelib he brings forward as a gieat discovery 
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Of the Art de Pensei itself we shall have something to 
say in the course of this chaptei 

4 Before we proceed to diose whose philosophy may 
he reckoned oiigmal, or at least modem, a very 

few deserve mention who have endeavoured to Histoiy of 
maintain oi restore that of antiquity Stanley’s 
Histoiy of Philosophy, in 1655, is in great measure con- 
fined to biography, and compiehends no name later thfl.n 
Cameades Most is derived from Diogenes Laertius, 
hut an analysis of the Platonic philosophy is given from 
Alcinous, and the author has compiled one of the Peii- 
patetic system from Aristotle himself The doctimo 
of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced fiom various 
sources Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden field, but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critio of philosophy ^ 

5 G-ale’s Court of the Gentiles, which appeared partly 
in 1669 and partly in later years, is mcompa- Gales Com 
rably a more learned work than that of Stanley Sertiies 
Its aim IS to prove that all heathen philosophy, whethei 
barbaric or Gieek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or 
at least from the Jews The first pait is entitled Of 
Philology, which traces the same leadmg principle by 
means of language, the second, Of Philosophy, the 
third treats of the Yanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Eeformed Philosophy, “wheiem Plato’s moral and 
metaphysic or prime philosophy is reduced to an usual 
foim and method ” Gale has been reckoned among Pla- 
tonic philosophers, and mdeed he professes to find a 
gieat resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and 
his own But he is a determined Calvmist in all 
respects, and scruples not to say, ‘‘ Whatever God wills 
IS just, because he wills it,” and agam, “God willeth 
nothing without himself because it is just, but it is 
therefore just because he willeth it The reasons of 

tlie equality of the angles of a chihagon oversight altogether inexphcahle hy iqp 
to 199(> nght angles, and another is, at present, I had said that Stanley does 
that he gives as *in example of a regular not mention Epicuius, who occupies a 
syllogism one that has obviously five considerable space m the History of 
terms, thus expecting the Oxfoid stu- Philosophy I have searched mv notes 
dents for whom he wrote to believe that m vam for the source of this mistake, 
Antony Amauld neither knew the first which was courteously pointed out to 
hook of Euclid nor the mere ludunents me, hut I think it fitter to make this 
of common logic public ackno<?ledgment xhan silently to 

h [In former editions, through an withdraw the sentence— 18473 
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good and evil extrinsic to the divine essence are all 
dependent on the divine will, either decernent or legis- 
lative ” ^ It IS not likely that Plato would have acknow- 
ledged such a disciple 

6 A much more emmeni and enlightened man than 
Cudworth's Grale, Kalph Cudwoith, by Ins Intellectual Sys- 
int^iectuai tem of the Universe, published in 1678, but 

^ written several years befoie, placed himself m 
a middle point between the declining and rising schools 
of philosophy, moie mdependent of authoiity, and more 
close, perhaps, in argument than the former, but more 
prodigal of leammg, more technical in language, and 
less conveisant wrth analytical and inductive processes 
of leasoning than the lattei Upon the whole, however, 
he belongs to the school of antiquity, and probably his 
wish was to be classed with it Cudworth was one of 
those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and 
immoral theories of the Leviathan , nor did any antago- 
nist perhaps of that philosopher bring a more vigoious 
understanding to the combat This understandmg was 
not so much obstructed in its own exeicise by a vast 
erudition, as it is sometimes concealed by it from the 
leadei Cudwoith has passed more for a recorder of 
ancient philosophy, than for one who might stand in a 
respectable class among philosophers, and his work, 
though long, bemg unfinished, as well as full of digres- 
sion, its object has not been fully apprehended 

7 This object was to establish the liberty of human 
Its object ^‘'Ctions against the fatalists Of these he lays 

it down that there are three kinds the fiist 
atheistic , the second admitting a Deity, but one actmg 
necessarily and without moral perfections, the third 
gianting the moral attributes of God, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by necessary laws which 
he has ordained The first book of the Intellectual Sys- 
tem, which alone is extant, relates wholly to the proofs 
of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic fatalists, 
his moral nafcuie being rarely or never touched , so that 
the greater and more mterestmg part of the work, for 
the sake of which the author projected it, is wholly want- 
ing, unless we take foi fragments of it some writings of 
the author preseived m the British Museum 

I Part IV p 339 
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8 Tlie fiist oliaptei contams an account of tlie ancient 
corpuscular philosopliy, wlncli, till coirupted sketch 
by Leucippus and Democritus, Cudworth takes 

to baTe been not only^ tbeistic, but more consonant to 
tbeisfcio principles than any othei Tkese two, bowever, 
bi ought m a fatabsm grounded on tbeir own atomic 
theory In the second chapter he states veiy fully and 
faiily all then aiguments, or rather all that have evei 
been adduced on the atheistic side In the thud he ex- 
patiates on the hylozoio atheism, as he calls it, of Stiato, 
which accounts the universe to be animated m all its 
parts, but without a single controlling intelligence, and 
adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a vegetable 
but not sentient life to the world 

9 This leads Cudworth to his own famous theoiy of a 
plastic nature, a device to account for the ope- his plastic 
rations of ph;ysioal laws without the continued 
agency of the Deity Of this plastic energy he speaks 
in rather a confused and indefinite manner, giving it in 
one place a sort of sentient life, or what he calls “a 
diowsy unawakened cogitation,” and always treating it 
as an entity oi real being This language of Oudwoith, 
and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic nature, was 
unable to stand the searohmg eye of Bayle, who, m an 
article of his dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangeious assumptions Le Clerc endeavouied to 
support Cudworth against Bayle, but with little success " 
It has had, however, some partisans, though ralher among 
physiologists than metaphysicians Grew adopted it to 
explam vegetation and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, fiom what Huntei and Abeinethy have 
called life hi oiganised bodies by its more extensive 
agency, for if we are to believe that there is a vital 
power, not a mere name for the sequence of phsenomena, 
which marshals the molecules of animal and vegetable 
substance, we can see no reason why a similar energy 
should not determme other molecules to assume geome- 
trical figuies in crystallization The error or paradox 
consists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real 
powei of causation, to that which is unmtelligent 

19 The fouifh chapter of the InteUectual System, of 
vast length, and occupying half the entire work, launches 

“ Bibliothdque Choisie, rol v 
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into a sea of old pliilosopliy, m older to sliow the unity 
Hm account ^ supieme God to have been a geneial be- 
lief of antiquity “ In tbis fourth chapter,” 

^ he says, “ Ave were necessitated by the mattei 
itself to run out into philology ‘and antiquity, as also 
in the other parts of the hook we do often give an 
account of the doctrine of the ancients, which, how- 
evei some over-seveie philosopheis may look upon 
fastidiously or undervalue and depieciate, yet as 
conceived it often neeessaiy, so possibly may the variety 
theieof not be ungiatefal to otheis, and this mixture oi 
philology thioughout the whole sweeten and allay the 
severity of philosophy to them , the main thing which 
the book pietends to, in the mean time, being the phi- 
losophy of religion But for oui pait we neither call 
philology, noi yet philosophy, our mistiess, but serve 
oui selves of either as occasion requueth 

11 The whole fomth chapter may be reckoned one 
great episode, and as it contains a stole of useful know- 
ledge on ancient philosophy, it has not only been moie 
read than the remaining part of the Intellectual System, 
but has been the cause, in moie than one respect, that 
the woik has been erroneously judged Thus Cud worth 
has been reckoned, by veiy respectable authorities, in 
the Platonic school of philosopheis, and even in that of 
the latei Platonists, foi which f perceive little othei 
reason than that he has gone diffusely into a supposed 
resemblance between the Platonic and Christian Timity 
Whether we agree with bun in this oi no, the subject is 
insulated, and belongs only to the history of theological 
opinion , in Oudwor^’s ovm philosophy he appeals to 
be an eclectic, not che vassal of Plato, Plotinus, oi 
Aristotle, though deeply veised in them all ^ 

12 In the fifth and last chapter of the fiist and only 
book of the Intellectual System, Cudwoith, reverting 


® Preface, p 3^ 

P [‘Cudwoith," says alate very learned 
and strong-minded wnter, “should he 
lead with the notes of Moshoim, unless, 
indeed, one he so acquainted with the 
philosophy and religion of the ancients, 
and so accustomed to reasoning, and to 
estimating the power and the amhignlty 
of language, as to he able to correct for 


himself hib deceptive representations 
He deserves the highest praise for in 
tegrity as a wiiter, lus Itanung was 
superahundont, and his mtellect vigorous 
enough to wield it to his purpose But 
ho transieis his own conceptions to the 
heathen philosophers and rehg?ioiusts,*’ 
&c Norton on Oenumcness of Gospels, 
vol n p 216— 184t ] 
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to tlie vaiiOHS atheistical arguments which he had 
stated in the second chapter, answers them at 
great length, and though not without much 
erudition, perhaps more than was requisite, yet 
dependmg chiefiy on his own stores of reason- ^ ^ 
mg And masmuch as even a second-rate philosopher 
ranks higher m literaiy precedence than the most 
learned reporter of other men’s doctrme, it may be 
unfortunate for Cudworth’s reputation that he consumed 
so much time m the pieceding chapter upon mere learn- 
ing, even though that should be reckoned more useful 
than his own reasonings These, however, are fre- 
quently valuable, and as I have intimated above, he is 
partially tmotured by ilio pluloso]diy of his own geneia- 
tion, while he endeavouTs to ticMd ju the ancient paths 
Yet he seems not aware of the place which Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi were to hold, and not only 
names them sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, 
but most inexcusably throws out several mtimations that 
they had designedly served the cause of atheism The 
disposition of the two foimer to slight the argument from 
final causes, though it might justly be animadverted upon, 
could not warrant this most unoandid and untrue asper- 
sion But justice was even-handed , Cudworth himself 
did not escape the slander of bigots , it was idly said b} 
Dryden, that he had put the arguments against a Deity 
so well, that some thought he had not answered them , 
and if Waiburton may be believed, the remainmg part 
of the Intellectual System was never published, on ac- 
count of the woild’s malignity m judging of the first 
Probably it was nevei written 

13 Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about 
ancient writings, defending all as genume, evenwheie 
his own age had been sceptical His terminology is 
stiff and pedantic, as is the case with all our older 
metaphysicians, aboundmg m words which the English 
language has not recogmsed He is full of the ancients, 
but rarely quotes the schoolmen Hobbes is the advei- 
sary with whom he most grapples , the mateiialism, the 
resolvmg all ideas into sensation, the low morality ot 
that writer, were obnoxious to the animadversion of so 


<1 Warburton's piefaco to Divine Legation, vol n 

F 2 
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stremous an advocate of a more elevated philosophy 
In some lespects Cndworth has, as I conceive, much the 
advantage , in others, he will generally he thought hy 
our metaphysicians to want precision and logical leason- 
mg , and upon the whole we must rank him, in philoso- 
phical acumen, far below Hobbes, Malebianche, and 
Locke, but also far above any mere Aristotelians oi 
retaileis of Scotus and Aquinas 

14 Henry More, though by no means less eminent 

than Cudworth m his own age, ought not to be 
placed on the same level More fell not only 
into the mystical notions of the later Platonists, but 
even of the Cabalistic writeis His metaphysical philo- 
sophy was borrowed in gieat measure fiom them , and 
though he was m ooriespondence with Descartes, and 
enchanted with the new views that opened upon him, 
yet we find that he was reckoned much less of a Caite- 
sian afterwards, and even wiote against parts of the 
theory * The most peculiai tenet of More was the ex- 
tension of spiiit , acknowledging and even striving foi 
the soul’s immateriality, he still could not conceive it to 
be unextended Yet it seems evident that if we givo 
extension as well as figuie, which is implied m finite 
extension, to the single self-conscious monad, qualities 
as heterogeneous to flunking as material impenetrabilit'v 
itself, we shall find it in vam to deny the possibility at 
least of the latter Some indeed might question whothei 
what we call mattoi is any leal being at all, except as 
extension undei peculiar conditions But this conjectuic 
need not here be pressed 

15 Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his eiu- 

Gassendi united the two 

schools of speculative philosophy, the histoncal 
and the expei mental, though the chaiaoter of his mmd 
determined him far more towards the latter He be- 
longs in pomt of time lather to the earlier period of the 
century , but his Syntagma Philosophicum having been 

[Lhe inferiority of Cndworth to the Duty, Descartes thought that he 
Hobbes is not at piesent very manifest wa*? partout h. laison de sa puissance, et 
to me — 184:Y ] qu’a raison de son essence il n*a absolu 

’ Baillet, Vie de Descartes, liv vn ment aucune i elation au lieu More, 
It must be observed that More never who may be called a lover of extension, 
wholly agreed with Descartes fhus maintained a strictly local presence 
tbtj differed about the omnipresence of CE.n\ res de Descartes ^ol x.p 239 
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published in 1658, we have doloi kmI the* review of it foi 
this volume This posthumous work, m two volumes 
folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely printed in double 
columns, is divided into three parts, the Logic, the Phy- 
sics, and the Ethics , the second occupying more than 
five sixths of the whole The Logic is introduced by 
two prooemial books, one containing a history of the 
science from Zeno of Elea, the parent of systematic logic, 
to Bacon and Descartes ,* the other, still more ^ 
valuable, on the ciiteria of truth , shoitly cn- 
tioismg also, in a chapter of this book, the several 
schemes of logic which he had merely described in the 
former After stating very prolixly, as is usual with 
him, the arguments of the sceptics agamst the evidence 
of the senses, and those of tne dogma+ics, as he calls 
them, who refei the sole criterion of truth to the undei- 
standmg, he propounds a sort of middle couise It is 
necessary, he obseives, before we can infer truth, that 
there should be some sensible sign, aladr^roy arj/Lielov 
for, since all the knowledge we possess 3s deiived from 
the sense, the nund must fiist have some sensible image, 
by which it may be led to a knowledge of what is latent 
and not perceived by sense Hence we may distmguish 
in ourselves a double criterion , one by which we pei- 
ceivo I lie si^ nanudy, the senses, another, by which 
we undcistaoitd thiongli reasoning the latent thing 
namely the mbdloci (»3 rational faculty" This he 
lUustiates by the pores of the skin, which we do not 
perceive, but infer their existence by observing the pei- 
meation of moisture 


t Praeterenndum porro non est ob 
earn, qua est celebntatem Organum, 
sive logjca Francisa Baconia Venilanm 
He extols Bacon highly, but gives an 
analysis of the Novum Organum without 
much cnticism De Logic® Opignie, c \ 
Logica Verulamii, Gassendi says in 
another place, tota ao per se ad physi- 
cam, atque adeo ad ventatem nofettiamve 
lerum germanam habeiidam contendit 
Praecipue autem m eo est ut bene una- 
ginemur quatenus vult esse imprimis 
exuenda omnia praejudicia ac no\as de- 
inde notiones ideisve novis debit^que 
£actis experimentLS mducendas Logica 


Cartesu rectb quidem Vemlamii nmta- 
tioue ab eo exorditur, quod ad bene 
imaginandum prava prajudicia exuenda 
recta veio mduenda vult, &c P 90 
“ P 81 If this passage be well at- 
tended to, at will show how the philo- 
sophy of Gassendi has been misondei- 
stood by those who confound it with the 
merely sensual school of metaphysicians 
No one has more clearly or more at 
length, distmgmshed the cuardriTov (nqfietovt 
the sensible associated sign, from the 
unimaginable objects of pare intellect 
as we Shan soon see 
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16 In tlie Inst'paii of tlie treatise itself on Logic, to 
Histiieory wliloh tlioso I WO books are introductory, Gas- 
ot Ideas, seudi lays down again bis favourite principle, 
that every idea in tbe mind is ultimately derived from 
the senses But while what the senses transmit are 
only singular ideas, the mind has the faculty of making 
general ideas out of a number of these singular ones when 
they resemble each othei * In this part of his Logic he 
expresses himself clearly and unequivocally a concep- 
tualist 

17 The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of 
learning upon eveiy province of nature Gassendi is 
full of quotation, and his systematic methpd manifests 
the comprehensiveness of his leseaiches In the third 
book of the second part of the third section of the 
Physics, he treats of the immateriality, and, in the four- 
teenth, of the immortality of the soul, and maintains the 
afdrmative of both propositions This may not be what 
those who judge of Gassendi merely from his objections 
to the Meditations of Descartes ha\e supposed But a 
dealer insight into his metaphysical theory will be 
obtained from the ninth book of the same part of the 
Phjsios, entitled De Intellectu, on the Human Undei- 
standing 

18 In this book, after much display of,' onidil ion on 

and of tlie tenets of philosQphoi s, he deter rrn nos the 
natnieof soul to be an incorporeal Mibshin(‘c, c lodied by 
t 6 son mfused mto the body, so that it re- 

sides m it as an informing and not merely a present 
natuie, forma informans, et non simpliciter assistens ^ 
Ho next distinguishes intellection or understandmg 
fiom imagination or perception, which is worthy of 
particular notice, because in his controversy with Des- 
cartes he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction 
between them We have m ourselves a kind of faculty 
which enables us, by means of reasoning, to understand 
that which by no endeavonis we can imagine or repie- 
sent to the mind * Of this the size of the sun, or innn- 

P 93 quantumeunque amm vires contenden 

yp 440 m«s,nonpossiirms After instancing 

^ Itaqne est m nobis mtellectfls spe- the size of the sun, possnnt consinulia 
Pies, qua ratiocinando eo provehimnr, sexcentaajBfem Vermnquidemistud 
ut aliquid mtelliganaus, quod imaginan, sufficiat, ut constet quidpiam nos mtelli- 
vel ci^ns habere ob\ ersautem imaginem gere quod imaginari non licoat, et intel^ 
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meiable othei examples might be given, the miml 
having no idea suggested by the imagmation of the sun’s 
magnitude, but knowing it by a peculiar opeiation of 
reason And hence we infer that the mteheotual soul 
IS immaterial, because it understands that which no 
material image presents to it, as we infer also that the 
imaginative faculty is mateiial, because it employs the 
images supplied by sense It is true that the intellect 
makes use of these sensible images as steps towards its 
reasoning upon things which cannot be imagined , but 
the pioot of its immateriality is given by liiis, that it 
passes beyond all mateiial images, and attains a true 
knowledge of that whereof it has no image 

19 Buhle observes that in what Gassendi has said on 
the power of the mind to understand what it cannot 
conceive, there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing IS in the undei standing which has not been m 
the sense But, unless we impute repeated contiadic- 
tions to this philosophei, he must have meant that 
axiom m a less extended sense than it has been taken 
by some who have since employed it By that which is 
“ in the undoistanding,” he could only intend definite 
images derived from sense, which must be present before 
the mind can exercise any faculty, or proceed to reason 
up to unimaginable thmgs The fallacy of the sen- 
sualist school, English and Fiench, has been to conclude 
that we can ha\e no knowledge of that which is not 

in the undei standing an infeience true in the po- 
pular sense of woids, but false in the metaphysical 

20 Theie is, moreovei, Gassendi proceeds, a class of 
reflex opeiations, whereby the mind under- 
stands itself and its own faculties, and is con- 

scious that it IS exercising such acts And this 
faculty IS supeiior to any that a material sub- 

lectum ita esse distinctum i phantasm ut cuti phantasm qx . eo matenahs arguitnr 
cum phantasm h ibeat matenalcs species quod matenali specie utatur Ac utitur 
sub quihub res imagmatur non haheat qmdcm etiam intellectus speciebus phan- 
tamen intellectub sub quibus res mtel- tasia perceptis, tanquam gradibus nt ra 
ligat nequeemniullam,v g habetillius tiocmaudo assequatur ea quse demceps, 
magnitudmis quaiu in sole intelligit, sme spcciebus phantasmatisve mtelhgit 
sed tantum vi propna bfu ratiociuando, sed hoc ipsum est quod illius imma 
cim esbe in sole magnitudmem compre tcrialitatem arguit, quod ultra omnem 
aendit ac pan mode caetera Nempe speciem matenalem se provehat, quid- 
iioc efdcitur, ut rem sme specie matenab. piamque ciqus nullam habeat phantasms 
intelliKens, esse immatenalis dcbcat, si- revera agnoscat 
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stance possesses , for no body can act reflexly on itself 
but must move from one place to another ^ Onr obsei- 
vation theiefore of onr own nnaginmgs mnst be by a 
power superior to imagination itself, for imagination is 
employed on the image, not on the perception of the 
image, since there is no image of the act of perception 

21 The intellect also not only foims universal ideas, 
but perceives the nature of universality And this 
seems peculiar to mankind , for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association by resemblance 
In oui own conception of an universal, it may be urged, 
there is always some admixtuie of singularity, as of a 
paiticulai form, magnitude, or colour, yet we are able, 
Gassendi thinks, to strip the image successively of all 
^ese paiticulai adjuncts^ He seems theiefore, as has 
been lemaiked above, to have held the conceptualist 
theory in the strictest manner, admitting the reality of 
universal ideas even as images present to the mind 

22 Intellection being the proper operation of the 

Aisomtei ^ needless to mquiie whether it does 

lectfiomim this by its own nature, or by a peculiar faculty 
agination undei standing, nor should we trouble 

ourselves about the Aristotelian distinction of the active 
ind passive intellect ® We have only to distinguish this 
intolleotion from mere conception derived from the phan- 
tasy, which IS necessaiily associated with it We cannot 
conceive God in this life, except under some imago thus 
supplied , and it is the same with all othoi incorporeal 
things Nor do we compiehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite extension 
This IS surely a right account of the matter , and if 
Stewart had paid any attention to those and several other 
passages, he could not have so much misconceived the 
philosophy of Gassendi 


* Alteram eist genus reflexaram ac 
tionnm, quibus intellectus seipsnm, suas 
qne fanctiones mlelligit ac speciatim se 
intelligere aaunadvertit Videlicet hoc 
munns est omm facilitate corporoa su 
perms, quoniam qmcquidcorporcumest 
ita certo loco, sive permanenter si\ e sue 
cedenter albgatum est ut non verbus se, 
‘led solum versus aliud diversum a se 
piocedere possit 


b Et ne instes m nobis quoque, dmn 
universale concipimus, admiscen semper 
aliquid smgularitatis, ut certae magmtu- 
dims, certse figur-e, certi colons &c esw- 
penmur tamen, ni&i [sic] simul, saltern 
successive spolian h nobis naturam qua 
libet bpeciali magnitudme, qualibet spe- 
ciali figura, quolibet special! colore, 
atque ita de cieteris 
® P 446 
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23 The mind, as long as it dwells m the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms derived 
fiom sense These he takes for impressions on the 
bram, diiven to and fro by the animal spirits till they 
reach the phantasia, or imagmative faculty, and cause 
it to imagine sensible thmgs The soul, m Gassendi’s 
theory, consists of an incorporeal part oi intellect, and 
of a corporeal part, the phantasy or sensitive soul, 
which he conceives to be diffused throughout the body 
The intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its union 
with the phantasy, the images impressed upon the 
latter, not by impulse of these sensible and material 
species, but by intuition of their images in the phan- 
tasy * Thus, if I rightly apprehend his meanmg, we are 
to distinguish , fiist, the species in the brain, deiived 
from immediate sense or reminiscence, secondly, the 
image of these conceived by the phantasy , thirdly, the 
act of perception in the mmd itself, by which it knows 
the phantasy to have imagined these species, and knows 
also the species themselves to have, oi to have had, 
their external archetypes This distinction of the 
animus, oi reasonable, from the amma, oi sensitive soul, 
he took, as he did a gieat part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus 

24 The phantasy and mtellect proceed togethei, so 
that they might appear at iBrst to be the same faculty 
Not only, however, are they different m then operation 
even as to objects which fall under the senses, and are 
represented to the mind, but the mteUect has certain 
operations peculiar to itself Such is the apprehension 
of things which cannot be peiceived by sense, as the 
Deity, whom though we can only imagine as corporeal, 
we apprehend or understand to be otherwise ® He re- 
peats a good deal of what he had befoie said on the dis- 


^ Eodem momento mtellectus ob m 
tunam sui prsesentiam cohsereutiamque 
cum phantobia rem eandem contu^tur 
P 460 

^ Hoc est autem prseter phantasim 
cancellos intellectOsque ipsius propnum, 
potestque adeo talis apprehensio non 
jam imaginatio sed intelUgentia vel m> 
tellecUo dicL Non quod mtellectus non 
accipiat ansam ab ipsa pbantobia latioci* 


nandi esse aliqmd ultra id, quod ^ecie 
imagmeve repraasentatur, neque non si- 
mul comitantemtalemspeciem vel imagi 
nationem babeat, sed quod apprebcndat, 
intelbgatve ahquid, ad quod apprehen- 
dendum aive percipiendum assurgere 
pbantasia non possit, ut quse omnmo 
terminetur ad corporum speciem, sen 
imagmem, ex qua lUius operatio unagi 
natio appellatux Ibid 
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tinctne provmoe of the imderstandmg, by wliicli we 
leason on things incapable of being imagined, drawing 
several instances fiom the geometry of infinites, as in 
asymptotes, wherein, he says, something is always in- 
ferred by reasoning which we presume to be tiue, and 
yet cannot reach by any effort of the imagination ^ 

25 I ha\e given a few extracts tiom Gassendi in 
order to confirm what has been said, his writ- 
sophymis mgs being little lead m England, and his philo- 
underatood sophy not having been always represented in the 
^ same manner JDegerando has claimed, on two 

occasions, the priority for Gassendi in that theory of the 
generation of ideas which has usually been asciibed to 
Locke ® But Stewart protests against this alleged simi- 
larity in the tenets of the French and English philo- 
sophers “ The remark,” he says, “ is certainly just, 
if lestrained to Lockers doctrme as interpreted by the 
greater part of philosophers on the Contment , but it is 
very wide of the truth, if applied to it as now explamed 
and modified by the most intelligent of his disciples in 
this country The mam scope, indeed, of Gassendi’s 
argument against Descartes is to materialise that class 
of our ideas which the Lookists as well as the Cartesians 


f In qmbns semper aliqmd argumen- <pas imagination, d savoir celle par la 
tando colligitur, quod et verum esse mtel- quelle nous connoissons par raisonnement 
ligimus et imaginando non assoquimux qu’il y a qnelque chose outre ce qui 
tamen tombe sons 1 imagination Abiegd du 

[Bernier well and clearly expressed the Systeme de Gabsendi, vol ui p 14 Gas 
important distinction between awr^^jra sendi plainly confines idea to phantasy 
and voviMvoLt which separates the two or imagination, and so far differs from 
schools ol philosophy , and thus places Locke •—1841’ ] 

Gassendi far apart from Hohbea The SHistoirecompardedesSystemes 1804, 
passage, however, which I shall give m vol i p 301 , and Biogr Unzverselle, art 
French, cannot be more decisive than the Gassendi Yet in neither of these does 
Latm sentence just quoted II ne faut M Uegerando advert expressly to the 
pas confondre Fimagination, ou pour peculiar resemblance between the systems 
parler ainsi, Vmtellection intuitive, ou of Gassendi and Locke, m the account 
directe, et qm se fait par 1 application they give of ideas of reflection He refers, 
seulederentendementauxphantOmeson however, to a more particular essay of 
id€es de la phantaisie, avec rmtellection hi& own on the Gassendian philosophy, 
p ire que nous avons par le raisonne- which I have not seen As to Lo^e s 
mont,6tque nous tirons par consequence positive obligations to his predecessor, 

I) oh vient qne ceux qm se persuadent 1 should he perhaps mclmed to doubt 
qu'il n’y a aucune substance incorpoielle, whether he, "who was no great lover of , 
parce qu ils ne con 9 oivent nen que dans large hooks, had read so unwieldy a work 
une espece ou image corporelle, se trom- as the Syntagma Philosophicum, but the 
pent en ce qu ils ne reconnolssent pas ahndgment of Benner would have snf- 
qu’il y a une sorte dhntelligence qm n’est ficed. 
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consider as the exolnsive objects of the power of teflec- 
tion, and to show that these ideas are all ultimately 
resolvable into images or conceptions borrowed fiom 
things external It is not therelore what is sound and 
valuable in this part of Locke’s system, but the eiiois 
grafted on it in the comments of some of his followers, 
that can justly be said to have been borrowed from Gas- 
sendi Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even 
m these errors, for scaicely a remark on the subject 
occuis in his works, but what is copied from the ac- 
counts transmitted to us of the Epicuiean metaphysics ” ^ 
26 It will probably appear to those who consider 
what I have quoted from Gassendi, that in his latest 
writings he did not differ so much from Locke, and lead 
the way so much to the school of the French metaphy- 
sicians of the eighteenth century, as Stewart has sup- 
posed The resemblance to the Essay on the Human 
Undei standing in several pomts, especially in the im- 
portant distmction of what Locke has called ideas of 
reflection fiom those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied I am at the same time unable to account in a 
satisfactory manner for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the language of Gassendi in the Synta^a Philo- 
sophicum, and that which we find in his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes No great interval of tune 
had intervened between the two woiks , for his coiro- 
spondence with Descartes bears date m 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis Count of Angouleme, in the suc- 
ceeding year, that he was already employed on the fiist 
part of the Sj^ntagma Philosophicum ^ Whethei he 
urged some of his objections against the Cartesian me- 
taphysics with a legard to victory lather than truth, or, 
as would be the more candid and perhaps more reason- 
able hypothesis, he was mduced by the acuteness of his 
great antagonist to review and reform his own opimons, 
I must leave to the philosophical reader ^ 


h Prelimmaiy Dissertation to Ency- 
clopaedia 

I Gassendi Opera vol ti p 130 These 
letters are interesting to those who would 
study the philosophy of Gassendi 
k Baillet, in hib Life of Descartes, would 
lead us to thmk that Gassendi v^as too 
ranch influenced by personal motives m 


wnting against Descartes, who had men- 
tioned the phsenomena of parhelia, with- 
out alluding to a dissertation of Gassendi 
on the subject The latter, it seems, owns 
m a letter to Kivet, that he should not 
have examined so closely the metaphysics 
of Descartes, if he had been treated bj 
him with as much politemess as he had 
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27 Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge of 

Berniei^s Syntagma Philosophicnm But he had 

seen an Abridgment of the Philosophy of Gas- 
“ ^ sendi by Bernier, published at Lyons in 1678, 
and finding in this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of 
reflection, conceived that it did not faithfully repiesent 
its own original But this was hardly a very plausible 
conjecture , Bernier being a man of consideiable ability, 
an intimate fnend of Gassendi, and his epitome being 
so far from concise that it extends to eight small vo- 
lumes Having not indeed collated the two books, but 
lead them witlmi a shoit mterval of time, I can say that 
Bermer has given a faithful account of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, as it is contained m the Syntagma Philoso- 
phicum, for he takes notice of no other work , nor has 
he here added anjrfching of his own But m 1682 he 
published another little book, entitled Boutes de M 
Bernier sui quelques uns des prmcipaux Chapitres de 
son Abrege de la Philosophic de Gassendi One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of space, and in 
another place he denies the reality of eternity or ab- 
stract duration Bernier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vam and even dangerous to attempt a defi- 
nition of evident things, such as motion, because we are 
apt to mistake a definition of the word foi one of the 
thing , and philosophers seem to conceive that motion 
IS a real being, when they talk of a billiaid-ball commu- 
nicating or losing it ” 

28 The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries 

Piocess of expected to expire with its founder, spiead 
Cartesian more and more after his death, nor had it evei 
p iiosop y peisonal favour or popularity 

of Descartes, smee he did not possess such except with 
a few friends The churches and schools of Holland 
were full of Cartesians The old scholastic philosophy 
became ridiculous, its distinctions, its maxims weie 


e\pecle(i Vie de Descartes, liv vi The 
retort of Descartes, 0 caro* (see Vol HI 
<)1 (his woik, p 82) olhmlnl (»ass(iuli 
iiKl uius(d I coldness, Mimit luioidiii'' 
to n iilU I, SoibKU i|j;( nv did, uliii}'' i 
4i( uhi lou «put mc\is|)cintiii{)^ iht nnnd 
ol (t )iS( ndi 

iii\ ( I) 0 iss( ndi h IS <U liiu rl dm il ion 


“ an incorpoieal flowing extension, ’ 
which IS a good instance of the success 
tint ( inullcml udi dcliiulionsol siiiipli 

id( IS 

1 1 hough this IS Tiol ]i pio]K I driiiuUon 
<>( dm 1 turn, il IS, not ill c\ 

j)! i ss('d os in analogy ~ J 84? J 
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laughed at, as its adherents complain , and prohahly a 
moie fatal TdIow was given to the Aristotelian system by 
Descartes than even by Bacon The Cartesian theories 
were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians, but 
two parties of consideiable importance in Holland, the 
Arminians and the Coccejans, generally espoused the 
new philosophy Many speculations m theology weie 
immediately connected with it, and it acted on the fiee 
and somtmisi^g spint which began to sap the bulwarks 
of estabhsh^d orthodoxy The Cartesians were de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were hardly ad- 
mitted to any office in the church They weie con- 
demned by several universities, and especially by that 
of Leyden m 1678,” for the position that the tiuth of 
Scripture must be proved by reason Nor were they 
less exposed to persecution in Fiance ” 

29 The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, earned 
in itself the seeds ol its own decline , it was the Scvlla 
of many dogs , it taught men to think for themselves, 
and to think often better than Descartes had done A 
new eclectic philosophy, oi lathei the genuine spirit of 
free inquuy, made Cartesianism cease as a sect, though 
it left much that had been introduced by it We owe 
thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth century 
foi their strenuous asseition of leason agamst piesciip- 


“ Leyden had condemned the whole 
Cartetsian system as early as 1651 on the 
ground that it was an innovation on the 
Anstotelian philosophy so long received, 
ind ordained, nt in Academia mha An- 
btotelWMB philosophise limitcs, quae hic 
hactenus recepta fmt, nos contineamus, 
utque m po«sterum nec philosophise, ne 
qne nominis Cartesiam m disputatiombus, 
lectionihub aut puhlicis aliis exercitns 
nec pro nec contia mentio fiat Utrecht, 
in 1644, had gone farther, and her decree 
is. couched in terms which might have 
been used by any one who widied to ndi- 
oule university prejudice by a forgery 
Re^icere novam istam philosophiam 
primo quia veten philosophise, quam 
<lcademiae toto orbi terramm hactenns 
optimo consilio docuere, adverbatur, egus- 
que fundamenta suhvertit, demde quia 
juventutem a veten et t>ana philosophia 
avertit, impeditque quo mmus ad cuhiien 
etisdittonis ^ eo quod istius 


prsesumptse philosophise admimculo tech 
noHogcmata %n awtorum hbus pojesso 
rumqao lectwmbus et dzsjmtationibus 
mitata, ^rcijpere neqwit pobtremo quod 
ex eadem vaiicB falsae et abburdos 
opiniones partam conbignautur partim ab 
improvida 3 uventute dedua possmt pug- 
nantes cum caeteiib disciplinis et facul 
tatibus atque imprimis cum oithodoxa 
theologia, censere igitur et statueie 
omnes philobophiam in hac Academia 
docentes imposterum a tab. institute et 
incepto abstmere debere, contentob mo 
dica libertate dissentimdi mbingulanbub 
nonnuUis opmiouibus ad aharum ctle 
bnum Academiarum exemplum hic usi- 
tata itaut vetens et receptae philosophi.« 
fundamenta non labefaustent Tepel 
Hist Philob Caitesianse, p 75 
° An account of the manner m which 
the Cartebians were harassed through the 
Jesuits IS given by 'VL Cousin in the 
Journal des Savans, March, 1838 
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antlionty ^ the latter part of this age was signalised 
the OYerthrow of a despotism which had fought eyery 
inch m its retreat, and it was manifestly after a struggle, 
on the Continent, with this new philosophy, that it was 
ultimately vanquished ^ 

30 The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Coun- 

La Forge tiies, and Germany, were numerous and le- 
spectable La Forge of Saumur first developed 
the theory of occasional causes to explain the union of 
soul and body, wheiein he was followed by Geulmx, 
Eegis, Wittich, and Malebranohe But this and othci 
innovations displeased the stiicter Cartesians who did 
not find them in their master Clauberg in Germany, 
Clerseliei in France, Le Grand in the Low Countries, 
should be mentioned among the leaders of the school 
But no one has left so comprehensive a statement and 
defence of Cartesianism as Jean Silvain Kegis, whose 
Systeme de la Philosophie, in three quaito volumes, 
appeared at Pans m 1690 It is divided into four parts, 
on Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics In the 
three lattei Eegis claims nothing as his own except 
some explanations “ All that I have said being due to 
M Descaites, whose method and pimciples I have fol- 
lowed, even in explanations that are different fitom his 
own ” And in his Logic he professes to have gone httle 
beyond the author of the Art de Penser Notwithstand- 
mg this rare modesty, Eegis is not a wiitei unworthy 
of bemg consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deficient in clearer and fuller statements than will 
always be found in Descartes It might even be said 
that he has many things which would b^e sought in vain 
through his master’s writings, though I am unable to 
prove that they might not be traced in those of the 

P For the fate of the Cartesiem philo- i Tennemann (Manuel de la Philo- 
sophy m the life of its foundei, see the sophie u 99) ascribes this theory to 
hfo of Descartes by Baillet, 2 vols m Oeulmi. See also Brucker v 704 
quarto, which he afterwards abridged m ** It is remarkable that Eegis says 

12mo After the death of Descartes, it nothmg about figures and modes of syl- 
may be best traced by means of Brucker logism Nous ne diions nen des figures 
Buhle, as usual is a mere copyist of his m des syllogismes en g^n^ral, car hien 
predecessor He has, however given a que tout cela pmsse servir de quelque 
fuller account of Eegis A contempo chose pour la speculation de la logique 
rary History of Cartesian Philosophy by U u’est au moms daucun nsage pour li 
Tepel contains rather a neatly written pratique, laquelle est 1 unique hut que 
summary ot the controversies it excited nous nous sommes proposes dans ce 
both m the liletime of Descartes and loi traite P 37 
a few years afterwards 
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intermediate Cartesians Tliongli onr limits •will not 
permit any further account of Eegis, I will give a few 
passages in a note * 

31 Huet, Bishop of Avranches, a man of moie geneial 
erudition than philosophical acuteness, yet not quite 
without this, anaigned the whole theory in his Censura 

* Eegis, m imitatiaa of his master, and et qm est le sqjet de differentes mamhres 
perhaps with more cleamesb, obbtrves de penser, pour d&igner ce que cetu 
that our knowledge of our own existenr e pens^e a de particulier qui la distingue 
IS not derived from reasonmg, mais par de la pensde en gdn^ral, vu qu elle 
une connoissance simple et mtdneure, n’existe que dans 1 entendement de celui 
qui precede toutes lea connoissances qui la conyoit ainsi que toutes les mties 
acquises, et que j appelle consetmoe En natures umverselles P 10 
effet, quand je dis que je connois on Every mode supposes a subs+ance 
que je crois connottre, ce presuppose wherem it existb From this axiom 
lui-mdmemon existence, etantimpobbible Regis deduces the objective being of 
quejeconnoissejouseulementquejecroie space because we have the idea* of 
connoitre, et que je ne sois pas quelque length, Wadth, and depth, which cannot 
chose dexistant P 68 The Oaitesian belong to ourselves, oui souls having 
paradox, as it at first appears that think- none of these properties, nor could the 
mg IS the essence of the soul, Regis has ideas be suggested by a wipenoi being, if 
explained av^'ay After commg to the ^ace did not exist because they would be 
conclusion, Je sms done nne ptnsde, be the representations of non entitj, which 
immediately corrects himself Cependant is impossible But this transcendental 
je crams encore de me ddfimr mal, quand proof is too subtle for the orld 
je dis que je sms une pensde, qui a la It is an axiom of Begis that we onlj 
propnetededouteretd avoir de la ceiti- know things without us hy means of 
tude , car quelle apparence y a t il que ideas, and that things of which we ha\e 
ma natuie qui doit Stre une chose fixe no ideas are m regard to us as if they 
et permanente, consiste dans la pensde, did not exist at alL Anoihei axiom is 
pmsque je sais par expdnence que mes that all ideas, considered m lespect to 
pensdes sont dans un finx contmuel et then representative property depend on 
que je ne pense jamais a la m§me chose objects as their types or causes esem- 
deux momens de smte, mais quand je And a third, that Uie “cause 

oonsidere la difBcultd de plus pres je exemplaire” of ideas must contain all 
con^ois aistoent qu eUe vient de ce que the properties which the ideas represent 
le mot depensee est dqmvoque, et que je Ihese axioms according to him, are the 
m'en sera mdifferemment pour signifier bases of all certainty m physical truth 
la pens^eqmcon&tituema nature, et pom From the second axiom he deduces the 
designer les diffdrentes manieres dCtie objectivity or “ cause exemplaire ’ of his 
de oette pensee, ce qm est une errenr idea of a perfect being, and his pi oof 
extreme car il y a cette difi'erence entre seems at least more clearly put than by 
la pensde qm constitue ma nature, et les Descartes Every idea implies an objec- 
pensdes qui nen sont que les mameres tive reality, for otherwise there would 
d 6tre, que la premiere est une penade be an effect without a cause Yet in 
fixe et permanente ctque les autres sont this we have the sophisms and beggmg 
des pensees changeantes et passageres of questions of which we may see many 
C est pourquoi, afin de donner une idee instances m ^mosa 
exacts de ma nature, je dirai qne je sms In the second part of the first book of 
une pensde qm existe en elle-mgme, et his metaphysics, Regis treats of the nmon 
qm est le sqjet de toutes mes mameres of soul and body, and concludes that the 
de penser Je dis que je suis une pensee motions of the body only act on the soul 
pour marquer ce que la pensde qm con- by a special will of God, who has detei 
sUtue ma nature a de commun avec la mined to produce certain thoughts simul 
pensde en gdndral qui oomprend souo soi taneously with certain bodily motions 
toutes les mameres particulieres de pen- P 124 God is the efficient first cause 
ser et j lyoute, qui existe en elle m&me, of all effects, his creatures are but se- 
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PMosophise Cartesianse He had been foi many ^^eaifc,, 
Huet’sCen. ^ favoxirer of Caxte&iamsm, but 

bure of Cai bis letractation is very complete It cannot le 
esianism Hnet stiikes well at the vnlnei- 

able paits of the Cartesian metaphysics, and ei^poses then 
alternate scepticism and dogmatism with some justice In 
othei respects he displays an mleiior knowledge of the 
human mmd and of the pimoiples of reasoning to Des- 
caites He repeats Gassendi’s cavil that, Cogito, eigo 
sum, involves the tiulh of Quod cogitat, est Th^e Cai- 
tesians, Huet obseives, asseit the majoi, or universal, to 
be deduced fiom the ininoi , which, though true in 
things known by induction, is not so in propositions 
necessaiily known, or as the schools say, a prion, as 
that the whole is gi eater than its part It is not, how- 
evei, piobable that Descaites would have extended his 
leply to Gassendi’s oiitioism so far as this , some have 
leieried oui knowledge of geometrical axioms to meie 
experience, but this seems not agreeable to the Caitesian 
theory 

32 The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was 
PortEoyii displayed in a treatise of deseived reputation, 
L’Ai-t de Pensei, often called the Poit-Eoyal 
Logie It seems to have been the work of Antom 
Arnauld, with some assistance, perhaps, by hTicole 
Arnauld was not an entixe Cartesian, he had himsoll 
been engaged in controversy with Descartes but his 
understanding was oleai and calm, his love of truth 
sincere, and he could not avoid lecognising the vast 
super 101 ity of the new philosophy to that received in 
the schools This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the 
fiist regular treatise on that science that contained a 
piotestaiion, though in veiy model ate language, against 
the Aristotelian method The author tells us that after 
some doubt he had resolved to insert a few things lathei 
tioublesome and of little value, such as the rules of con- 
version and the demonstration of the syllogistic figuies, 
chiefly as exercises of the understanding, foi which dif- 
ficulties are not without utility The method of syllo- 

<011(1 ml\ ^du K'lit Uut > lluy act nn oc( isioiiU t uisi s UMial araong the Carte 
in (lull l> limy asc Mix ill modi I si iii> bit iiis< lie riucu<illu lalNrratihei 
l»( to tin ( lh( 11 luy ()l '-(eoiid i ms< s dnogaloiy lo tin li\oa will ol Cod, 

And ho 111(1(1 , this (Niiii ,iiori to lb it ol 
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gism itself he deems little seiviceahle iti the discovery 
of truth, while many things dwelt upon m books of 
logic, sneh as the ten categories, rather injure than 
improve the reasoning faculties, because they accustom 
men to satisfy themselves with words, and to mistake a 
long catalogue of arbitrary definitions for real knowledge 
Of Aristotle he speaks m more honourable terms than 
Bacon had done before, or than Malebranche did after- 
wards , acknowledging the extraordinary meiit of some 
of his writings, but pointing out with an independent 
spirit hib failmgs as a master in the art of reasoning 
38 The first part of L’ Art de Penser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, in the usual sense of that woid It con- 
siders ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief dif- 
feiences of the objects they represent, m their simplicity 
or composition, in their extent, as universal, pariiculai, 
or singular, and, lastly, in their distinctness or confu- 
sion The word idea, it is observed, is among those 
which are so clear that we cannot explam them bj 
means of others, because none can be more clear and 
simple than themselves * But heie it may be doubtful 
whether the sense in which the woid is to be taken must 
strike every one m the same way The clearness of a 
word does not depend on its association with a distinct 
conception m our own minds, but on the generality ot 
this same association in the mmds of others 

34 !No follower of Descartes has more unambiguousl> 
than this author distinguished between imagination and 
intellection, though he gives the name of idea to both 
Many suppose, he says, that they cannot conceive a 
thmg when they cannot imagine it But we cannot 
imagine a figure of 1000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason upon it We may indeed get a confused 
image of a figure with many sides, but these are no more 
1000 than they are 999 Thus also we have ideas of 
thinking, afdrmmg, denying, and the like, though we 
have no imagmation of these operations By ideas 
therefore we mean not images pamted in the fancy, bui. 
all that IS m our mmds when we say that we conceive 
any thmg, m whatever manner we may conceive it 
Hence it is easy to judge of the falsehood of some 
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opinions held in this age One philosopher has ad- 
vanced that we have no idea of God , another that all 
leasonmg is hnt an assemblage of woids connected hy 
an affirmation He glances here at Gassendi and Hohhes “ 
Far from all our ideas coming from the senses, as the 
Aristotelians have said, and as Gassendi asseits in his 
Logic, we may say, on the contiaiy, that no idea in oni 
minds IS derived fiom the senses except occasionally (par 
occasion) , that is, the movements of the biain, which is 
all that the organs of sense can affect, give occasion to 
the sonl to form different ideas which it would not other- 
wise form, though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the oigans of sense 
and in the bram, and though there are also veiy many 
ideas which, deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot without absurdity be referred to the senses'* 
This IS perhaps a clearer statement of an important 
truth than will be found in Malebranche or m Descartes 
himself 

35 In the second part Amauld treats of words and 
propositions Much of it may be reckoned more within 
the province of grammar than of logic But as it is 
inconvenient to refer the student to woiks of a different 
class, especially if it should be the case that no good 
grammars, written with a regard to logical principles, 
were then to be found, this cannot justly be made an 
objection In the latter chapters of this second part, 
he comes to much that is strictly logical, and taken from 
oidmaiy books on that science The third part relates 
to syllogisms, and notwithstanding the author’s low esti- 
mation of that method, in compaiison with the general 
regard for it in the schools, he has not omitted the com- 
mon explanations of mood and figure, ending with a 
concise but good account of the chief sophisms 

36 The fourth and last part is entitled, On Method, 
and oontams the principles of connected leasonmg, which 
he ]ustly observes to be more important than the lules of 

^ The reflection on Gassendi is a mere in this controversy with the father of the 
cavil, as will appear by remarking what new philosophy, and the disciples (calling 
he has really said, and which we have the author of L*Art de Penser such in a 
quoted a few pages above The Carte- general sense) retaliated by equal cap- 
sians were resolute in using one sense tionsness 
of the word idea, while Gassendi used * C l 
another He had himself been to blamd 
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single syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake The 
laws of demonstiation given by Pascal are heie laid 
down with some enlaigement Many observations not 
wholly healing on merely logical proof are found in this 
part of the treatise 

37 The Port-Eoyal Logic, though not, perhaps, veiy 
much read in England, has always been reckoned among 
the best works in that science, and certainly had a great 
mflnence in rendering it more metaphysical, more ethi- 
cal (for mnch is said by Amanld on the moral discipline 
of the mind in order to fit it for the mvestigation of 
truth), more exempt from technical barbarisms and 
trifling definitions and divisions It became moie and 
more acknowledged that the rules of syllogism go a 
very little way in rendermg the mmd able to follow a 
course of inquiry without eiror, much less m assisting 
it to discover truth , and that even then vaunted prero- 
gative of securing us from fallacy is nearly ineffectual in 
exeicise The substitution of the French language, in 
its highest polish, for the uncouth Latmity of the Aiis- 
totelians, was anothei advantage of which the Cartesian 
school legitimately availed themselves 

38 Malebranche, whose Eecherche de la Yentd was 
published in 1674, was a warm and almost Male 
enthusiastic admirer of Descartes, but his mind 

was mdependent, searching, and fond of its own imeu- 
tions , he acknowledged no master, and in some points 
dissents from the Cartesian school His natural tem- 
perament was smcere and rigid , he judges the moral 
and intellectual failmgs of mankmd with a seveie scru- 
tmy, and a contemptuousness not generally unjust in 
itself, but displaying too great confidence in his own 
supenority This was enhanced by a religious mysti 
cism, which enters, as an essential element, into his 
philosophy of the mind The fame of Malebranche, and 
still more the popularity in modem times of his Search 
foi Tmth, has been affected by that peculiar hypothesis, 
so mystically expressed, the seeing all things in God, 
which has been more remembered Ihan any other part 
of that treatise “ The union,” he says, “ of the soul to 
God IS the only means by which we acquire a knowledge 
of truth This union has indeed been rendered so ob- 
scure by original sin, tliat few can understand what it 
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. means, to those who follow hlindly the dictates of 
sense and passion it appears imagmary The same 
cause has so fortified the connexion between the soul 
and body that we look on them as one substance, of 
which the latter is the prmcipal part And hence we 
may all fear that we do not well discern the confused 
sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from 
that pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul The 
body speaks louder than God himself, and our pnde 
makes us presumptuous enough to 3 udge without wait- 
ing for those words of truth, without which we cannot 
truly judge at all And the present work,” he adds, 
‘‘may give evidence of this, for it is not published 
as being infallible But let my readeis judge of my 
opimons according to the clear and distmct answers 
they shall receive from the only Lord of all men, affcei 
they shall have interrogated him by paying a seiious 
attention to the subject ” This is a strong evidence of 
the enthusiastic confidence m supernatural illumination 
which belongs to Malebranche, and which we aie almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute 
reasoning as his wntmgs contain 

39 The Eecherche de la Yeiit4 is m six books , the 

His style enors sprmging from the 

senses, from the unagmation, from the under- 
standing, fiom the natural inclinations, and ^from the 
passions The sixth oontams the method of avoidmg 
these, which however has been anticipated in gr^ at 
measure throughout the preceding Malebranche has 
many repetitions, but little, I think, that can be called 
digressive, though he takes a large range of illustration, 
and dwells rather diffusely on topics of subordinate 
importance His style is admirable , clear, precise, ele- 
gant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wantmg tbem m due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little redundant, 
but never passionate or declamatory 

40 Error, according to Malebranche, is the source of 

Sketch of all human misery , man is miserable because 
his theoty goimer, and he would not sin if he did 

not consent to err For the will alone judges and 
icasons, llio undoihiauding only perceives things and 
then lolalions j dovi.ition from common language, to 
Hfiy tho least, that seoins quite unnecessary ^ The will 
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IS active and free, not tliat we can avoid willing onr 
own Happiness , but it possesses a power of tuming the 
nndeistandmg towards such objects as please ns, and 
commanding it to examine every thmg thorongbly, else 
we should be perpetually deceived, and without lemedy, 
by the appearances of truth And this liberty we should 
use on every occasion it is to become slaves, against 
the will of God, when we acquiesce in false appearances , 
but it IS in obedience to the voice of eternal truth which 
speaks within us, that we submit to those secret re- 
proaches of reason, which accompany our refusal to 
yield to evidence There are, therefore, two funda- 
mental rules, one for science, the other for morals, 
never to give an entire consent to any propositions, 
except those which are so evidently true that we cannot 
refuse to admit them without an mtemal uneasmess and 
reproach of oui reason , and, never fully to love any- 
thing which we can abstain from loving without remorse 
We may feel a great inclination to consent absolutely to 
a probable opinion, yet on reflection, we shall find that 
we are not compelled to do so by any tacit self-reproach 
if we do not And we ought to consent to such pro- 
bable opinions for the time until we have more fully 
examined the question 

41 The sight is the noblest of our senses , and if they 
had been given us to discover truth, it is through vision 
that we should have done it But it deceives us m all 
that it represents, in the size of bodies, then figures 
and motions, in light and colours None of these are 
such as they appear, as he proves by many obvious in- 
stances Thus we measure the velocity of motion by 
duration of time and extent of space , but of duration 
the mind can form no just estimate, and the eye cannot 
detenmne equality of spaces The diameter of the moon 
IS greater by measurement when she is high in the 
heavens , it appears greater to our eyes m the horizon * 
On all sides we are beset with error through our senses 
Not that the sensations themselves, properly speaking, 
deceive us We are not deceived m supposing that wt 
see an orb of light before the sun has risen above the 
horizon, but in supposing that what we see is the sun 
itself Were we even delirious, we should see and feel 

* L 1 c 9 Malebranche ’was engaged afterwards m a controversy 'with Regis on 
this paiticular question of the b<in2ontal moon 
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wLat GUI senses piesent to ns, tliongli onr ]ndgment as 
to itb reality would be erroneous And tbis judgment 
we may withhold by assenting to nothing without per- 
fect ceitamty 

42 It would have been impossible for a man endowed 
with such intrepidity and acuteness as Malebranche to 
overlook the question, so naturally raised by this scep- 
tical theory, as to the objective existence ot an external 
world There is no necessaiy connexion, he observes, 
between the presence of an idea in the soul, and the 
existence of the thing which it represents, as dreams 
and deluium prove Yet we may be confident that 
extension, figure, and movement do geneially exist 
without us when we perceive them These are not 
imaginary, we are not deceived m believing their reality, 
though it IS very difficult to prove it But it is far other- 
wise with colours, smells, or sounds, for these do not 
exist at all beyond the mind This he proceeds to show 
at consideiable length In one of the illustrations sub- 
sequently written in older to obviate objections, 4nd 
subjoined to the Eeoherche de la V4nt4, Malebranche 
conies again to this pioblem of the reality of matter, 
and concludes by subvertmg every argument in its 
favour, except what he takes to be the assertion of Scrip- 
ture Beikeley, who did not see this m the same light, < 
had scarcely a step to take in his own famous theory, 
which we may consider as having been anticipated by 
Malebranche, with the important exception that what 
was only scepticism and denial of certainty in the one, 
became a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the othei 

43 In all oui sensations, he proceeds to show, theie 
aie foui thmgs di&tmct in themselves, but which, ex- 
ammed as they arise simultaneously, we are apt to con- 
found , these are the action of the object, the effect upon 
the organ of sense, the mere sensation, and the judgment 
we form as to its cause We fall into errors as to all 
these, confounding the sensation with the action of 
bodies, as when we say there is heat in the fire or coloui 
m the rose, or confounding the motion of the nerves 
with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand , but 
most of all, m drawing mistaken infeienoes as to the 
nature of objects fiom our sensations ^ It may be here 
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lemaiked, that what Malehranche hafe propeily called 
the judgment of the mind as to the cause of its sensa- 
tion©, IS piecisely what Eeid denominates peiception, 
a term less clear, and which seems to have led some of 
his school into impoitant errors The language of the 
Scottish philosopher appears to imply that he consideied 
perception as a distinct and onginal faculty of the mind, 
lather than what it is, a complex operation of the judg- 
ment and memory, applymg knowledge already acquiied 
by experience Neither he, nor his disciple Stewart, 
though aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this 
province of metaphysics by selecting our instances from 
the phsenomena of vision instead of the other senses, 
have avoided the same source of erior The sense of sight 
has the prerogative of enablmg us to pronounce instantly 
on the external cause of our sensation , and this percep- 
tion IS so intimately blended with the sensation itself, 
that it does not imply in our minds, whatever may be 
the ease with young children, the least consciousness of a 
judgment But we need only make our experiment 
upon sound or smell, and we shall at once acknowledge 
that theie is no sort of necessaiy connexion between 
the sensation and our knowledge of its corresponding 
external object We hear sounds continually, which 
we ai e incapable of referrmg to any particulai body , 
nor does any one, I suppose, deny that it is by expe- 
iience alone we learn to pionounce, with more or less of 
certainty according to its degree, on the causes from 
which these sensations proceed ® 

® [The word “ perception ” has not m difference of the sensible figures of bodies, 
this passage been used in its most ap tbe judgment presently, by an habitual 
proved sense , but the language of phi- custom, alters the appearances of things 
losophers, is not uniform Locke often into their canses , so that, from that 
confounds perception with sensation, so which truly is variety of shadow or 
as to employ the words indiflerently colour collecting the figure it makCis it 
But tins is not the case vhen he writes pass for a mark of a figure, and fiamts to 
with attention “The ideas,* he says, itself the i?e7C<^ion of a convex figure 
“ we receive from sensation are often m and an umform colour, when the idea we 
grown people altered by the judgment receive from thence is only a plane va 
without our taking notice of it , m nously coloured * B ii ch 9 M Cousin, 
Btancmg a globe “ of which the idea therefore, is hardly just in saying that 
imprinted m our own mind is of a flat * perception, according to Locke, does 
on cle vai lously shadowed , but we, having nothing but perceive the sensation— it is 
been by use accustomed to perceive what hardly more than an effect of the sensa- 
kind of appearance conves: bodies are tion ” Coursde IHist de laPbilosopbie, 
wont to make m us what alterations vol ii p 136 edit 1329 Doubtless per 
are made inthe reflecUons of lightbythe ception is tbe efed of sensation, bu+ 
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44 Sensation lie dej&nes to be “a modification of the 
soul in relation to something which passes in the body 
to which she is united ” These sensations we know by 
experience , it is idle to go about defining oi explaining 
them, this cannot be done by woids It is an eiioi, 
according to Malebranohe, to believe that all men have 
like sensations from the same objects In this he goes 
farther than Pascal, who thinks it probable that they 
have , while Malebranche holds it indubitable, from the 
organs of men being constructed differently, that they 
do not receive simfiar impressions, instancing music, 
some smells and flavours, and many other things of the 


Locke extends the word, in this passage 
at least, to much of which men e sensation 
has only furnished the maternlb, to the 
inferences derived from expenence Later 
metaphysicians limit more essentially the 
use of the word La perception, says M 
de Bdmubat, dans sa plus grande com> 
plicitC, n’est que la distmction mentals de 
1 ohjet de la sensation Ebsais de Philo 
sophie,vol n p 372 Kant with hib usual 
acuteness of ^scrimination, analyscb the 
process We have fiist the phsenomenon, 
or appearance of the object under which 
he comprehends the impression made on 
the organ of sense, secondly *he sensa- 
tion itself, thirdly, the representation of 
the object by the mmd, fouithly, the 
reference of this representation to the 
object And there may be, but not ne- 
cessarily, the conception or knovi ledge 
of what the object is Id , vol i p 270 
Locke sometimes seems to use the word 
peiception for the third of these, Eeid 
very frequently for the fourth In his 
first work indeed, the Inquiry into the 
Human Mmd, he expressly distinguishes 
perception from “ that knowledge of the 
objects of sense, which is got by reasoning 
i here is no reasomng m perception The 
bebef which is implied m it is the effect 
of instinct Chap vi § 20 But, m 
fact, he limits the strict provmce of per- 
ception to the pnmary qualities of matter, 
and to the idea of space Both Locke 
and Reid, however, sometimes extend it 
to the conception or knowledge of the 
actual object We have just quoted a 
passage from Locke “In two of oui 
senses,*' says Reid “touch and taste 
tbe^re must be an immediate application 


of the object to the organ , in the other 
th'-ee the object is peiccioed at a distance, 
but still by means of a medium by which 
some impiession is made upon the organ ’* 
Intellect Power?, Essay II ch ii But 
perception of the object through the 
organs of sound, smell, and taste, must of 
necessity imply a knowledge of it denved 
from experience Those senses by them- 
selves, give us no perception of external 
things But the word has one meaning 
in modem philosophy, and another in 
popular usage, which philosophers some 
times inadvertently follow In the fiist 
it IS a mere reference of the sensation to 
some external object, more definite in 
sight, somewhat less so in touch, and not 
at all in the three other senses In the 
other it is a reference of the sensation to 
a known object, and in all the senses , w e 
perceive an oak-tree, the stnking of the 
clock, the perfume of a violet 1 he more 
philosopbical sense of the word perception 
limits greatly the extent of the faculty 
‘ We peiceive,” says Sir W Hamilton 
on the passage last quoted from Reid, 
“ nothing hut what is in relation to the 
organ , and nothmg is m relation to the 
organ that is not present to it. All the 
senses a e, in fact, modifications of touch, 
as DemoentUb of old taught We reach 
the distant reality, not by sense not by 
perception but by inference * Brown 
had said the same Ihis has been, m 
the case of sight, controverted by Dr 
Whewell, but whether we see objects, 
strictly speaking, at a distance or on the 
retina, it is evident that we do not know 
they are, till we have been taught 
by expenence —1847 ] 
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same kmd But it is obvious to reply that be bas 
argued fi:om tbe exception to tbe rule , the great ma- 
jority of mankind agreeing as to musical sounds (wbicb 
IS tbe strongest case that can be put against bis paradox), 
and most other sensations That tbe sensations of dif- 
ferent men, subject to such exceptions, if not strictly 
alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, seems as mdispu- 
table as any conclusion we can draw from tbeir testi- 
mony 

45 Tbe second book of Malebrancbe’s treatise relates 
to tbe imagination, and tbe errors connected with it 
“ Tbe imagination consists m tbe power of tbe mind to 
foim images of objects by producmg a change in tbe 
fibres of that part of tbe bram, wbicb may be called 
principal because it corresponds witb all parts of tbe 
body, and is tbe place where tbe soul, if we may so 
speak, immediately resides ” This be supposes to be 
where all tbe filaments of tbe bram termmate so diffi- 
cult was it, especially in that age, for a philosopher who 
bad tbe clearest peiception of the soul’s immateriality to 
free himself fiom tbe analogies of extended presence and 
material impulse Tbe imagmation, be says, compre- 
hends two tbmgs , tbe action of tbe will and tbe obedi- 
ence of tbe animal spirits which trace images on tbe 
brain Tbe powei of conception depends partly upon 
tbe strength of those animal spiiits, partly on tbe quali- 
ties of tbe biain itself For just as the size, tbe depth, 
and tbe clearness of tbe lines in an engiaving depencl 
on tbe force with which tbe graver acts, and on tbe 
obedience which tbe copper yields to it, so tbe depth 
and clearness ot tbe traces of tbe imagination depend on 
tbe foice of tbe animal spirits, and on tbe constitution 
of tbe fibies of tbe bram, and it is tbe difference of 
these which occasions almost tbe whole of that vast m- 
equality which we find m tbe capacities of men 

46 This arbitrary, though ratbei specious hypothesis, 
which in tbe piesent more advanced state of physiology 
a philosopher might not m all pomts i eject, but would 
certamly not assume, is spread out by Malebrancbe 
over a large part of bis work, and especially tbe second 
book Tbe delicacy of tbe fibres of tbe brain, be sup- 
poses, IS one of tbe chief causes of our not givmg suffi- 
cient application to difficult subjects Women possess 
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this delicacy, and hence have more intelligence than 
men aKS to all sensible objects , but whatever is abstract 
IS to thenf incomprehensible The fibies aie soft m 
children, and become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection of the understanding being between thirty 
and fifty, but with prejudiced men, and especially 
when they aie advanced in bfe, the hardness of the 
cerebral fibre confiims them in error For we can un- 
derstand nothing without attention, nor attend to it 
without having a stiong image in the biain, nor can that 
image be foimed without a suppleness and susceptibility 
of motion in the brain itself It is therefoie highly useful 
to get the habit of thinking on all subjects, and thus to 
give the brain a facility of motion analogous to that of 
the fingeis m playing on a musical instiument And 
this habit IS best acquired by seeking truth in difficult 
things while we aie young, because it is then that the 
fibres are most easily bent m all directions ^ 

47 This hypothesis, earned so far as it has been by 
Malebranche, goes very great lengths m asserting not 
meiely a connexion between the cerebial motions and 
the operations of the mind, but something like a subor- 
dmation of the latter to a plastic power in the animal 
spirits of the brain For if the differences in the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as he afterwards 
mamtams, in their moial emotions, aie to be accounted 
for by mere bodily configuiation as then legulatmg 
cause, little moie than a naked individuality of con- 
sciousness seems to be left to the immatenalpiinciplo 
No one, however, whether he were staggeied by this 
difficulty or not, had a moie decided conviction of the 
essential distinction between mind and matter than this 
disciple of Descartes The soul, he says, does not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their union Each 
substance remains as it is, the soul incapable of exten- 
sion and motion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire All the alliance between soul and body which 
IS known to us consists m a natural and mutual corre- 
spondence of the thoughts of the former with the traces 
on the brain, and of its emotions with the traces of the 
animal spirits As soon as the soul receives new ideas, 
new traces are imprinted on the bram , and as soon as 
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external objects impimt new traces, the soul receives 
new ideas Not that it contemplates these tiaces, for it 
has no knowledge of them, nor that the trabes contam 
the ideas, since they have no relation to them , nor that 
the soul receives her ideas from the traces, for it is m> 
conceivable that the soul should receive anythmg from 
the body, and become more enlightened, as some philo- 
sophers (meaning Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms m the bram Thus, also, when 
the soul wills that the arm should move, the arm moves, 
though she does not even know what else is necessary 
for its motion, and thus, when the animal spirits are 
put into movement, the soul is disturbed, though she 
does not even know that there are animal spirits in the 
body 

48 These lemarks of Malebranche it is important to 
familiarise to our minds, and those who reflect upon 
them will neither fall into the gross materialism to 
which many physiologists appear prone, noi, on the 
other hand, out of fear of allowing too much to the 
bodily organs, reject any sufficient proof that may be 
adduced for the relation between Ihe cerebral system 
and the intellectual processes These opposite errors 
are by no means uncommon in the present age But, 
without expiessing an opinion on that peculiar hypo- 
thesis which IS generally called phrenology, we might 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivable, that a cerS,in 
state of portions of the brain may be the antecedent 
condition of memoiy or imagination, as that a ceitain 
state of nervous filaments may be, what we know it is, 
an invariable antecedent of sensation In neither m- 
stance can there be any resemblance or proper repre- 
sentation of the organic motion transferred to the soul , 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the ana- 
logies of impulse or communication But we have two 
phssnomena, between which, by the constitution of our 
human nature, and piobably by that of the very lowest 
animals, theie is a perpetual harmony and concomit- 
ance , an ultimate fact, according to the present state of 
our faculties, whch may in some senses be called mys- 
terious, inasmuch as we can neither fully apprehend its 
final causes, nor all the conditions of its operation, but 
one which seems not to involve any appearance of con- 
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tradictioiL, and shonld therefore not lead ns into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost 
evidently beyond onr reach 

49 The association of ideas is far more extensively 
developed by Malebranche in this second book than by 
any of the old writers, not even, I think, with the ex- 
ception of Hobbes , thongh he is too fond of mixing 
the psychological facts which experience fninishes with 
his precarious, however plausible, theory of cerebral 
traces Many of his lemarks are acute and valuable 
Thus he obseives that writers who make use of many 
new terms in science, under the notion of bemg more 
intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever 
care they may take to define their woids We grant in 
theory their right to do this , but natuie resists The 
new words, havmg no ideas previously associated with 
them, fall out of the reader’s mind, except m mathe- 
matics, where they can be rendered evident by dia- 
grams In all this part, Malebranche expatiates on the 
excessive deference shown to authority, which, because 
it IS great in religion, we suppose equally conclusive in 
philosophy, and on the waste of time which mere read 
mg of many books entads , expeiience, he says, havmg 
always shown that those who have studied most are the 
very persons who have led the world into the gieatest 
errors The whole of the chapteis on this subject is 
worth peiusal 

60 In another part of this second book, Malebranche 
has opened a new and fertile vein, which he is far from 
having exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerful imagmation Minds of this ohaiacter, he 
observes, rule those which aie feebler m conception, 
they give them by degrees their own habit, they im- 
press their own type , and as men of strong imagination 
are themselves for the most part very unreasonable, 
their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, no source of 
human eiror is more dangerous than this contagious- 
ness of their disorder This he explains, m his favourite 
physiology, by a certain natural sympathy between the 
cerebral fibres of different men, which hemg wanting m 
t-iny one with whom we converse, it is vam to expect 
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tliat lie will enter into our views, and we must look for 
a more sympathetic tissue elsewhere 

61 The moial observations of Malehranehe are woith 
more than these hypotheses with which they are min- 
gled Men of powerful imagination express themselves 
with force and vivacity, though not always in the most 
natuial manner, and often with great animation of ges- 
ture, they deal with subjects that excite sensible 
images, and from all this they acquire a great power of 
persuasion This is exercised especially over persons m 
subordinate relations, and thus children, servants, or 
courtiers adopt the opminns of their superiors Even in 
religion nations have been found to take up the doc- 
trines of their rulers, as has been seen in England In 
certain authors, who mfluence our mmds without any 
weight of aigument, this despotism of a stiongimaginar- 
tion IS exercised, which he particularly illustrates by 
the examples of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne 
The contagious power of imagmation is also manifest in 
the credulity of mankmd as to apparitions and witch- 
craft , and he observes that where witches are burned, 
there is generally a great number of them, while, smce 
some parliaments have ceased to punish for sorcery, the 
offence has diminished withm their jurisdiction 

52 The application which these strikmg and original 
views v/ill bear spreads far into the regions of moial 
philosophy in the largest sense ot that word It is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil at the physio- 
logical theories to which Malehranehe has had recourse 
False let them be, what is derived from the experience 
of human nature will always be true No one general 
phaenomenon in the mtercommunity of mankmd with 
each other is more worthy to be remembered, or more 
evident to an observing eye, than this contagiousness, as 
Malehranehe phrases it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances that secuie 
and augment its influence The history of every popular 
delusion, and even the petty events of every day in pri- 
vate life, are witnesses to its power 

53 The thud book is entilled, Of the Understandmg 
or Pure Spmt (VEsprit Pur) By the pure understand- 
ing he means the faculty of the soul to know the leahty 
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of certain tilings witliont tlie aid of images m tlie l)iain 
And lie warns the reader that the inquiry will be found 
dry and obscure The essence of the soul, he says, 
following his Cartesian theory, consists in thought, as 
that of matter does in extension, will, imagination, 
meinoiy, and the like, are modifications of thought or 
foims of the soul, as water, wood, or fi.ie are modifica- 
tions of matter This sort of expression has been 
adopted by our metaphysicians of the Scots school in 
preference to the ideas of reflection, as these operations 
are called by Locke But by the woid thought (pensee), 
Malebranche, like Eegis, does not mean these modifica- 
tions, but the soul or thmking principle absolutely, 
capable of all these modifications, as extension is neither 
round nor squaie, though capable of either foim The 
power of volition, and, by paiity of reasoning we may 
add, of thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but not 
the acts of volition or thinking themselves , as a body 
IS always moveable, though it be not always in motion 
54 In this book it does not seem that Malebranche 
has been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of 
puie intellect fiom those which the senses or imagina- 
tion present to us , noi do we cleaily see what he means 
by the former, except those of existence and a fewmoio 
But he now hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to the 
mode of perception By ideas he undei stands the imme- 
diate object of the soul, which all the world, he sup- 
poses, will agree not to be the same with the external 
objects of sense Ideas are leal existences, foi they 
have properties, and represent very different things, 
but nothmg can have no property * How then do they 
enter into the mind, or become present to it ’ Is it, as 
the Aristotelians hold, by means of species transmitted 
from the external objects’ Or are they produced m- 
stantaneously by some faculty of the soul’ Or have 

® QCfadworth uses the same argument of our mind though they ei.ist not as such 
for the reality of ideas “It is a ndi- anywhere without it, yet are they not 
culous conceit ef a modem atheistic therefore nothing, but have an intelligible 
VI Iter that univecbals* are nothing else entity, for thib very leason, because they 
hut names attributed to many singular are conceivable , lor since non entity is 
bodies, because whatever is is singular not conceivable, whatever is conceivable 
I'oi Ihoiigh white vtr cvisls witl;ou1 llu in object of the mind is therefore 
iinml lx sn> iihi yd it is pi im (hat nmw thing” Intellectual Sj stem p WX 
t'lni lu null ( i>l 1011 Ml oiii mind ohpe 1S12] 
till Iv liMivr I il VV1 ik]i iiiiivf I All uhjM fk 
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they been created and posited as it weie in the soul, 
when it hegan to exist ^ Or does God produce them in 
us whenever we think or peioeive ^ Oi does the soul 
contain m herself in some transcendental manner what- 
ever IS in the sensible worlds These hypotheses ot 
elder philosopheis, some of which are not qmte mtelli- 
gibly distinct from each othei, Malehianche having 
successfully lefuted, comes to what he considers the 
only possible alternative, namely, that the soul is 
united to an all-perfect Bomg, in whom all that belongs 
to his creatures is contained Besides the exclusion of 
every other supposition which he conceives himself to 
have given, he subjoins seveial diiect aiguments in 
favour of his own theory, but in geneial so obscuie and 
full of arbitraiy assumption that they cannot be stated 
m this brief sketch ^ 

55 The mysticism of this emment man displays itself 
thioughoiit tins part of his treatise, but larely leading 
him into that figurative and unmeaning language from 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are never free 
His pblosophy, which has hitherto appeared so scep- 
tical, assumes now the character of intense irresistible 
conviction The scepticism of Malehianche is merely 
ancillaiy to his mysticism His philosophy, if we may 
use so quaint a description of it, is subjectivity leading 
objectivity in chams He seems to triumph m his 
restoration of the inner man to his pristine greatness, 
by subduing those false traitors and rebels, the nerves 
and brain, to whom, since the gieat lapse of Adam, his 
posterity had been m thrall It has been justly re- 
marked by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the Catholic 
chuich, we perceive the commanding influence of Au- 
gustm*^ From him, rathei than, in the first instance, 

f L ui c 6 distinguish between the percipient and 

S Philosophy of the Human Mind» Leo- the perception, or what M de K^musat 
ture XXX Brown’s own position, that has called, le moi observe par le moi 
** the idea is the miiid,” seems to me as As for the word modification, which we 
paradoxical, in expression at least, as owe to Malebranche though it does not 
anything m Malebranche well express }xis own theory of mdopen 

[Brown meant to guard agamst the dent ideas, I cannot help agreeing with 
notion of Berkeley and Malebranche, that Locke ** What service does that word do 
Ideas are any how separable from the us in one case or the other, when it is 
mind, or capable of being considered as only a new word brought in wnthput any 
real beings But he did uot sufficiently new conception at all? For mv mind, 
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from Plato or Plotmiis, it may be suspected that Male- 
biancke, who was not very learned in ancient philo- 
sophy, derived the manifest tinge of Platonism, that, 
mingling with his warm admiration of Descartes, has 
rendeied him a Imk between two famous systems, not 
very harmonious in their spnit and turn of rea&onmg 
But his genius, more clear, or at least disciplined m a 
more accurate logic, than that of Augustm, taught him 
to dissent from that father by denying objective reality 
to eternal truths, such as that two and two are equal to 
four , descending thus one step from unmtelligible mys- 
ticism 

56 “ Let us repose,” he concludes, “ in this tenet, 
that God IS the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, 
like as the mateiial world is the place of bodies , that it 
IS from his power they receive all their modifications , 
that it IS m his wisdom they find all their ideas , and 
that it IS by his love they feel all their well-regulated 
emotions And since his power and his wisdom and his 
love are but himself, let us believe with St Paul, that 
he IS not far from each of us, and that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being ” But sometimes Male- 
branche does not content himself wnth these fine effu- 
sions of piety His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writers, expands till it becomes as it 
were dark with excessive light, and almost vanishes m 
its own effulgence He has passages that approach Yery 
closely to the pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spmosa, 
one especially, wherein he vmdicates the Cartesian argu- 
ment for a being of necessary existence in a strain 
which perhaps renders that argument less incomprehen- 
sible, but certamly cannot be said, in any legitimate 
sense, to estabhsh the existence of a Deity ^ 

57 It IS from the effect which the invention of so 
original and stnkmg an hypothesis, and one that raises 
such magnificent conceptions of the union between the 

wIkm) it sees a colotir or figure, is altered. Winch is what I as well knew before the 
I know, from the not having such or biich word modification' was made nse of, 
i ])( i< eption to the haMng it, but when, which by its use has made me conceive 
lo ( \ plain this I am told that either of nothing more than what I conceived 
ilu < perceptions is a modification of the before ** Examination of Malebranche's 
Ttiiiul, what do 1 conceive more than that, theory, in Lockes works, vol m p 427 
/loni not having such a perception, my ed 1T19 — 184t1 
iiiind IS come to have e>uch a perception^ h L m c 8 
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Deity and tlie hxiinan soul, would pioduce on a man of 
an elevated and contemplati-ve genius, tliat we must 
account for Malebianche’s foigotfolne&s of much that he 
has judiciously said in pait of liis tieatise, on the limita- 
tion of our faculties and the impeifect knowledge *we 
can attain as to our intellectual nature For, if we 
should admit that ideas are substances, and not accidents 
of the tin n king spiiit, it would still be doubtful whether 
he has wholly enumeiated, oi conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to then existence in the mmd 
And his more direct reasonings labour under the same 
difficulty from the manifest mcapacity of our undei- 
standings to do more than form conjectures and dim 
notions of what we can so imperfectly bimg befoie 
them 

58 The fourth and fifth hooks of the Becheiche db la 
Veiitb treat of the natural inclinations and passions, and 
of the eirors which sprmg from those souices These 
books are various and discursive, and very chaiacteristic 
of the authoi’s mind, abounduig with a mystical theo- 
logy, which extends to an absolute negation of secondary 
causes, as well as with poignant satire on the follies of 
mankind In every part of his treatise, but especially 
m these books, Malebranohe puisues with unsparmg 
ridicule two classes, the men of learning, and the men 
of the world With Aristotle and the whole school of 
his disciples he has an inveterate q^uaiiel, and omits no 
occasion of holding them foith to contempt This seems 
to have been m a great measure wai ranted by their 
dogmatism, their bigotry, their pertinacious lesistanceto 
modem science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, 
which Malebranohe in general followed “ Let them,” 
he exclaims, “ prove, if they can, that Aristotle or any 
of themselves, has deduced one truth in physical philo- 
sophy fiom any principle peculiar to h i mself, and we 
w ill piomise never to speak of him but m eulogy ” ' But, 
until this gauntlet should be taken up, he thought him- 
self at liberty to use very different language “ The 
works of the Staginte,” he observes, “ are so obscure 
and full of inde&iite woids, that we have a colour for 
asciibmg to him the most opposite opinions In fact, 
we make him say what we please, because he says very 
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little, thongli with, nmch parade, just as childiea fancy 
bells to say anything, because they make a great noise, 
and in leality say nothing at all ” 

59 But such philosophers are not the only class of 
the learned he depieciates Those who pass then time 
in gazing through telescopes, and distribute proYinces 
m the moon to their fiiends, those who poie ovei 
worthless books, such as the Eabbiiiical and other Oii- 
ental wi iters, or compose folio Yolumes on the animals 
mentioned in Soiiptuie, while they can hardly tell what 
are found in their own proYinco, those who accumulate 
quotations to inform us not of tiuth, but of what othei 
men have taken for truth, aie exposed to his sharp, but 
doubtless exaggerated and unreasonable iidicule Male- 
bianohe, like many men of genius, was much too into- 
lerant of what might giYe pleasure to other men, and 
too nairow in his measure of utility He seems to think 
little Yaluable in human learning but metaphysics and 
algebra ^ From the learned he passes to the great, and 
aftei enumerating the ciicumstances which obstiuct 
their peiception of truth, comes to the blunt conclusion 
that men “much raised above the rest by lank, dignity, 
01 wealth, or whose minds are occupied in gaining these 
advantages, are remarkably subject to eiior, and haidly 
capable of discerning any truths which lie a little out of 
the common way ” “ 

60 The sixth and last book announces a method of 
directing oui pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid 
the many errors to which oui understandings aio liable 
It promises to give them aU the perfection of which our 
natuie is capable, by presciibmg the rules we should 


^ It IS rather amusing to find that, 
while lamenting the want of a review of 
books he predicts that we shall never 
see one on account of the prejudice of 
mankind in favour of authors The pro 
phecy was falsified almost at the time 
On regarde ordinairement les auteurs 
coTume des hommes rares et extraor- 
dniairps et heauooup ^ev(fs an dessus 
«I(s mho , ()i\ L( )tMH (loni iii Ikii 
dt Us nil iius( I (t d( Us piiiiii Aiiisi 
iL ny i LjUdfs d(i])pnontt qm U 
liorniiK ) ( rigi nt j tm ns im Irihiin iL jioin 
miiKr cL pimi lOiidiuinOL tuni Ui 


livres, qui ne font qne corrompre la 
raison c 8 

La plupart de livres de certains savans 
ne sont fibnquds qn’h coups de diction 
naires, et ils n’ont gu&res Ifi que les 
tables des livres qu’ils citent, on quelques 
heux communs, ramass^ de diffdrens 
auteurs On n'oseroit entrer d’avan 
tagodins le ddtul do chosos, ni on 
doiiiK 1 do ( \( inpU s, dt p( ni d( c hoqm i 
(Us p(i ()im( » lussi tilus <1 uisM bi 
lit us(s (]iK son! us faii'c sivuis , <iii on 
m |ii< iid i»is plusn a St luK ii>juri(T(a 
Cift ol ( II Ai il>o C 8 
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invariably obseive But it must, I tbmk, be confessed 
tbat tbeie is less originality in this method than we 
might expect We find, however, many acute and 
useful, if not always novel, observations on the conduct 
of the understanding, and it may be leckoned among 
the books which would supply materials for what is still 
wanting to philosophical literature, an ample and useful 
logic We are so frequently inattentive, he obseives, 
especially to the pure ideas of the understanding, that 
all resources should be employed to fix our thoughts 
And for this purpose w^ may make use of the passions, 
the senses, or the imagination, but the second with less 
dangei than the first, and the third than the second 
Geometrical figuies he ranges under the aids supplied to 
the imagination rathei than to the senses He dwells 
much at length on the utility of geometiy in fixing oui 
attention, and of algebra in compressing and airangmg 
oui thoughts All sciences, he well remarks (and I do 
not know that it had been said befoie), which treat of 
things distinguishable by more or less in quantity, and 
which consequently may be represented by extension, 
aio capable of illustration by diagrams But these, he 
conceives, are inapplicable to moral truths, though sure 
consequences may be derived from them jQgebra, 
however, is far moie useful in improvmg the undei- 
standing than geometry, and is m fact, with its sistei 
aiithmetio, the best means that we possess “ But as men 
like better to exercise the imagination than the pure 

“ L VI c 4 All conceptions of ab Cudworth has a somewhat similar re 
stract ideas, he jnbtly roniarks in another mark in his Immutable Morality, that 
place, aie accompanied with some ima the cogitations we have ot corporeal 
ginatiou, though we are often not aware things aie usually, m Ill's technical style 
of it, because these ideas have no natuial both noematical and phantasmatical to 
images, or traces associated with them, gether, the one being as it weie the soul 
but such only as the will of man or and the other the body of them “ When- 
chance has given Thus, m analysis, ever we think of a phantasmatical umver- 
however general the ideas, we use letters sal or universalised phantasm, or a thing 
and signjs always associated with the which we have no cleai intellection of 
ideas of the things, though they are not (as for example of the natnie of a rose 
really related and for this reason do not m general) there is a complication of 
give us falt.e and confused notions something noematical and something 
Hence he thinks the ide ib of things phantasmatical together , foi phantasms 
which can only be perceived by the un themselves as well is sensations are al 
derstandmg may become aobociated with ways individual things* p 14J— [See 
thetiaces on the biam, 1 v c 2 This also the quotition from G-assendj, supra, 
18 evidently as applicable to languige a § ]6 — 1842] 

It IS to algebra 

h2 
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intellecfc, geometiy is the moie fa-vonnte stndy of the 
iwo 

61 Malehranche may, perhaps, he thought to have 

Chaiactei occupied too muoh of our attention at the ex- 

bLSr more populai wi iters But for this 

® Yeiy reason, that the Becherche de la Yeiite is 
not at present much read, I have dwelt long on a 
treatise of so gieat celebrity m its own age and which, 
even more peihaps than the metaphysical wiitmgs of 
Descaites, has influenced that depaitment of philosophy 
Malebianche novei loses sight of the gieat prmciplo of 
the souPs immateriality, even m his long and lather 
hypothetical disquisitions on the instiumentality of the 
hi am in acts of thought , and his language is fai less 
objectionable on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers He is always consistent and clear in 
distinguishing the soul itself fiom its modifications and 
propel ties He knew well and had deeply consideied 
the application of mathematical and physical science to 
the philosophy of the human mind He is very copious 
and diligent in illustiation, and very clear in definition 
His principal errors, and the sources of them ih his 
peculiar temperament, have appealed in the couise of 
these pages And to these we may add his mamtaimng 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of vortices, 
and the want of sensation in brutes The latter he 
deduced from the immateiiality of a thinking piinciple, 
supposing it incredible, though he owns it had been the 
tenet of Augustin, that there could be an immaterial 
spirit in the lower animals, and also fiom the incompa- 
tibility of any unmerited sufleiing with the justice of 
God° Noi was Malebianche exempt fiom some pie ju- 
dices of scholastic theology, and though he geneially 
took caie to avoid its technical language, is content to 
lepel the objection to his denial of all seoondaiy causa- 
tion from its making God the sole author of sm, by 
saymg that sin, being a pnvation of light eousness, is 
negative, and consequently requires no cause 

()2 ‘Malcduariolio Ix'ars a striking resemblance to his 
gio.^t cou1( nipoi.n y Pascal, though they were not, I 

“ ( ni .li( Iiid boiiown! fmm i maxim ferred the imputation of original sin to 
f r An/MisLm iib m to Dio qiiisquam inf-mts, a happy mode of escaping the 
nisi miuulni misn cssi non potest, difficulty 
s\lumo it sdMri tint t uln i bad in- 
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believe, in. any personal i elation to eacb otbei, nor could 
fntlier have availed himself of the other’s compared 
writings Both of aident minds, endowed with with Pascal 
strong imagination and lively wit, sarcastic, severe, 
fearless, disdamful of popular opinion and accredited 
reputations, both imbued with the notion of a vast 
diderence between the oiigmal and actual state of man, 
and thus solving many phienomena of his being , both, 
in different modes and degrees, sceptical, and ngoious 
in the exaction of proof, both undervaluing all human 
knowledge beyond the regions of mathematics , both of 
rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid enthusiastic 
piety But in Malebianche there is a less overpowermg 
sense of religion, his eye roams unblenohed in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had been veiled in 
awe , he is sustamed by a less timid desiie of truth, by 
greater confidence m the mspiiations that are breathed 
into his mind, he is more quick in adoptmg a novel 
opinion, but less aiot to embrace a sophism in defence ot 
an old one, he has less energy, but more copiousness 
and variety 

63 Arnauld, who, though at first m personal friend- 
ship with Malebranche, held no fnendship in a xm&m on 
balance with his steady love of truth, combated tme and 
the chief points of the other’s theory in a trea- 

tise on True and False Ideas This work I have never 
had the good fortune to see, it appears to assail a 
leading principle of Malebianche, the separate existence 
of ideas, as objects in the mind, independent and distin- 
guishable from the sensation itself Arnauld main- 
tained, as Eeid and others have since done, that we do 
not perceive or feel ideas, but leal objects, and thus led 
the way to a school which has been called that of Scot- 
land, and has had a great popularity among our latei 
metaphysicians It would require a critical examina- 
tion of his work, which I have not been able to make, 
to determine precisely what weie the opinions of this 
philosopher p 

64 The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we 

r Brucker , Buhle , Reid q Intellectual he admitted them as modifications of the 
Powers [But sec what Sir W Hamil- mind and supposed liKe Descartes and 
ton has said in Edinb Rev , vol lii and most others, that perception of external 
in his edition of Reid p 296 et alioi objects is representation and not intui 
Though Arnauld denied the separate ex tion — •I84'5f ] 
latence of idea* as held by Malebranche 
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see all things m God, was examined by Locke m a short 
piece, contained m the collection of his works It will 
readily be conceived that two philosophers, one emi- 
nently mystical, and endeavourmg upon this highly 
transcendental theme to grasp in his mind and expiess 
in his language something beyond the faculties of man, 
the other as chaiaoteri&tioally averse to mystery, and 
slow to admit anything without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to tight upon Locke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot 
understand what Malebianche has advanced , and most 
of Ins readers will piobably find themselves in the same 
position 

65 He had, however, an English supporter of some 
Noms celebrity in his own age, Norris, a disciple, 

and one of the latest we have had, of the Pla- 
tonic school of Henry More The principal metaphy- 
sical treatise of Noms, his Essay on the Ideal World, 
was published in two parts, 1701 and 1702 It does not 
therefore come within our limits Noiris is more tho- 
loughly Platonic than Malebranche, to whom, however, 
he pays gieat deference, and adopts his fundamental 
hypothesis of seeing all things in God Hp» is a writer 
of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral sentiments, 
such as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes of 
theosophy He looked up to Augustin with as much 
veneiation as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps 
than Malebranche, certainly more than the generality of 
English writers, the theological metaphysicians of the 
schools With these he mingled some visions of a later 
mysticism But his reasonmgs will seldom bear a close 
scrutiny 

66 In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many strikmg 
Pascal 3:emaiks on the logic of that science with which 

he was peouliaily conversant, and upon the 
general foundations of certamts’’ He had reflected 
deeply upon the sceptical objections to all human rea- 
soning, and, though sometimes out of a desire to elevate 
religious faith at its expense, he seems to consider them 
unanswerable, he was too clear-headed to believe them 
just “ Eeason,’’ he says, “ confounds the dogmatists, 
find n.iluio the scoy)tios “ We have an incapacity of 

** OftittVK , <lt PiViil, vol 1 p 206 
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demonstration, whicli the one cannot overcome v^e 
have a conception of tinth which the others cannot dis- 
turb”’' He throws out a notion oi a moie complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometiy, wheiein 
eveiything shall he demonstrated, which however he 
holds to be unattainable and perhaps on this account 
he might think the cavds of pyrihonism invincible by 
puie reason But as he afterwards admits that we may 
have a full oeitainty of propositions that cannot be de- 
monstrated, such as the infmity of number and space, 
and that such incapability of diiect proof is lathei a pei- 
fection than a defect, this notion of a gi eater complete- 
ness m evidence seems neither cleai nor consistent * 

67 Geometry, Pascal obseives, is almost the only 
subject as to which 'we find truths wheiein all men 
agiee And one cause of this is that geometers alone 
legal d the true laws of demonstiation These, as enu- 
meiated by him, are eight in numbei 1 To define 
nothing which cannot be expressed in cleai er terms 
than those in which it is already expiessed 2 To leave 
no obsouie oi equivocal terms undefined 3 To employ 
in the definition no terms not alieady known 4 To 
omit nothmg m the prmciples fiom which we argue 
unless we are suie it is gi anted 5 To lay down no 
axiom whi<)h is not peifectly evident 6 To demon- 
strate nothing which is as cleai already as we can make 
it 7 To piove everything in the least doubtful, by 
means of self-evident axioms, or of piopositions already 
demonstrated 8 To substitute mentallj- the definition 
instead of the thing defined Of these rules, he says, 
the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid erroi, but the othei five aie indis- 
pensable Yet, though they may be found in books of 
logic, none but the geometeis have paid any legard to 
them The authors of these books seem not to have 
entered into the spirit of their own piecepts All other 
rules than those he has given are useless or mischiev- 
ous , they contain, he says, the whole art of demon- 
stiation “ 

*■ P 208 obscmit^ mais au contraire leur extrlme 

® Pens^es de Pascal, part i art 2 Evidence ce raanqxie de preuve n'est pas 
t Oomme la cause qui les rend mca tm d^faut, mats plutQt une perfectron 
pables de diSmonstratioa n’est pas* leur “ CEuvres de Pascal, i 66 
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68 The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malehranche, 
for what is established in religion does not extend to 
philosophy We do not find in them, as we may some- 
times perceive in the present day, all sorts of piejndices 
against the liberties of the human mind cinsteiing to- 
gether like a herd of bats, by an instinctive association 
He has the same idea as Bacon, that the ancients weio 
properly the childien among mankind Not only each 
man, he says, advances daily in science, but all men 
collectively make a constant progress, so that all geneia- 
tions of mankind during so many ages may be consxdcied 
as one man, always subsisting and alwa} s learning , and 
the old age of this universal man is not to be sought in 
the period next to his biith, but in that which is most 
lemoved from it Those we call ancients weie tiuly 
novices in all things, and we who have added to all 
they knew the experience of so many succeeding ages, 
have a bettei claim to that antiquity which we ie\ere 
m them In this, with much ingenuity and much tiuth, 
theie IS a certain mixture of fallacy, which I shall not 
wait to point out 

69 The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for 
acute observation on the constitution of human nature, 
it he had not seen everything through a refracting 
medium of religious prejudice When this does not 
inteifere to bias his judgment he abounds with fine 
lemaiks, though always a little tending towards seventy 
One of the most usetul and original is the following 
“ "When we would show any one that ho is mistaken, 
our best course is to observe on what side he c onsiders 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is light so fai He will 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment that he was not 
wrong m his judgment, but only inadveitent in not 
looking at the whole of the case Foi we are less 
ashamed of not having seen the whole, than ot being 
deceived in what we do see , and this may perhaps arise 
from an impossibility of the understanding’s being de- 
ceived in what it does see, just as the peiceptions of the 
senses, as such, must be always true ” 

(I'iiiVH tl< I’lSfjil I) 1 flwmfli (onti ny a-i nUd inOThd ])!-. ( , Lw i‘ 

llui ih( ])< i(( ptioiii Ilf not iimlnii ily wiLU liiiiwlt 

tli( IK ilwiiys Ilui vv( liiid inc 
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70 Tlie Caitesian pMosophy lias been supposed to 
have pioduced a metaphysioian veiy divergent spmos-i^'t 
in most of his theory ftom that school, Benedict 
Spinosa No tieatis© is written in a moie iigidly geo- 
metrical method than his Ethics It lests on definitions 
and axioms, from which the propositions aie deiived in 
close, brief, and usually peispicuous deinonstiations 
The few explanations he has thought necessary aie con- 
tained m scholia Thus a fabric is erected, astonishmg 
and bewildeiing in its entire effect, jet so regularly 
constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error m the workmanship, while 
he cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and inti- 
mate persuasion of having attained the truth, which the 
acute and deep-ieflecting author every 'wheie displays 

71 Spmosa was boin in 1632 , we find by his corre- 
spondence with Oldenbuig m 1661, that he its general 
had alieady developed his entire scheme, and 
mthat with Be Vnes in 1663, the propositions of the 
Ethics are alluded to numeiically, as ve now read them > 
It was theiefoie the fiuit of eaily meditation, as its fear- 
lessness, its general disregard of the slow process of 
obser\ation, its unhesitatmg dogmatism, might lead us 
to expect In what degree he had availed himself of 
pnoi writers is not evident , with Descaites and Lord 
Bacon ho was familiar, and from the former he had 
derived some leading tenets, but he observes both in 
him and Bacon what he calls mistakes as to the fiist 
cause and origin of things, then ignoiance of the real 
nature of the human mind, and of the true sources of 
error * The pantheistic theory of Joidano Bruno is not 
very remote from that of Spmosa , but the rhapsodies of 
the Italian, who seldom aims at proof, can haidly have 
supplied much to the subtle mmd of the Jew of Amster- 
dam Buhle has given us an exposition of the Spino- 
sistic theory * But several propositions in this I do not 
find in the author, and Buhle has at least, without any 
necessity, entirely deviated from the arrangement he 


y Spmosae Opera Posthiima, p 398, 
460 

* Cartes et Baoon tarn long^ a cogni- 
tione primiB causfe et originis omnium 
reium aberrarant Veiam natuiam 


httman-B mentis non cogno-verunt 
veram causam errons nunqnam operati 
sunt 

^ Hist de la Pbilosopbie, \ol ui p 
440 
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found in the Ethics This seems as nnieasonahle in a 
work so ngoroTisly systematic, as it would be in the 
elements of Euclid , and I helie-ve the following pages 
will prove moie faithful to the text But it is no easy 
task to translate and abridge a writer of such extra- 
ordinary conciseness as well as subtlety, nor is it 
probable that my attempt will be mtelligible to those 
who have not habituated themselves to metaphysical 
inquiry 

72 The first book or part of the Ethics is entitled 
View of his Ooncemmg God, and contains the entire theory 
metaphysi of Spmosa It may even be said that this is 
cal theory ^ propositions , whlch 

bemg granted, the rest could not easily be denied , pre- 
senting, as they do, little more than new aspects of the 
former, or evident deductions from them Upon eight 
definitions and seven axioms reposes this philosophical 
superstiucture A substance, by the thud definition, is 
that, the conception of which does not require the con- 
ception of anythmg else as antecedent to il ^ The attri- 
bute of a substance is whatevei the mind perceives to 
constitute its essence ® The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived ^ 
In the sixth definition he says, I understand by the 
name of God a being absolutely infinite, that is, a 
substance consisting of mfinite attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence Whatever 
expresses an essence, and involves no contradiction, 
may be predicated of an absolutely infinite being ® The 
most important of the axioms are the following From a 
given determinate cause the effect necessarily follows , 
but if there be no determinate cause, no effect can 
follow — The knowledge of an effect depends upon the 


Per subst-intiam mtelligo id quod 
m se est, et per se concipitur , hoc est, 
id cuju<! conceptus non indiget conceptu 
altenus rei, a quo foimari debeat The 
last words are omitted by Spmosa in a 
letter to Do Vries (p i63), where he 
repeats this definition 
** Per attnbutum mtelligo id quod m 
tellertns do siibstantil p( rcipit, tanquam 
(jiNddu < Ilium const 1 1 IK ns 
•MVi modurn inldlif^o subslnilu 
iLhclioiifs iu kI, qnod MI ilio c f, l>u 


quod etiam concipitur 
® Per Deum mtelligo Ens absolute 
infinitum, hoc est substantum constan- 
tem mfinitis attributis, quorum unum 
quodquu xtemam et mfimtam eosentiam 
expiimit Dico absolutt infmitum, non 
autein m suo genere , quicqmd enim in 
suo gcncre tantum mfimtum est, infmita 
do no Tttribiita nofr'ire possumus, quod 
inUin ibsoliili mlmitnm est, ad egus 
i Mil mil pcUiiKl quicquid essontiam 
< Npiimil ct nLgUioni m nullamimolvit. 
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knowledge of the cause, and includes it — Things that 
have nothing m common with each other cannot he 
understood hy means of each other, that is, the concep- 
tion of one does not include that of the other — true 
idea must agiee with its object ^ 

73 Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the 
basis of these assumptions alone Two substances, having 
different athibutes, have nothmg m common with each 
othei , and hence one cannot be the cause of the other, 
since one may be conceived without involvmg the con- 
ception of the other , but an effect cannot be conceived 
without mvolving the knowledge of the cause® It 
seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in the proposition 
giounded upon it, that the fundamental fallacy lurks 
The relation between a cause and effect is suiely some- 
thing different fiom our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our havmg any knowledge of it at all, 
much less can the contiary assertion be deemed axio- 
matic But if we should concede this postulate, it 
might perhaps be very difficult to resist the subsequent 
pi oofs, so ingeniously and with such geometrical rigour 
are they arranged 

74 Two 01 more things cannot be distinguished, 
except by the diversity of their attributes, oi by that 
of their modes For there is nothing out of ourselves 
except substances and their modes Buttheie cannot 
be two substances of the same attribute, since there 
would be no means of distinguishing them except their 
modes or affections , and every substance, being pnor 
m order of time to its modes, may be consideied inde- 
pendently of them, hence two such substances could 
not be distinguished at all One substance therefore 
cannot be the cause of another , for they cannot have 
the same attribute, that is, anything in common with 
one another ^ Every substance therefore is self-caused , 
that IS, its essence implies its existence * It is also 
necessarily mfinite, for it would otherwise be termi- 
nated by some other of the same nature and necessarily 
existing, but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and therefore cannot both possess necessary 
existence’*' The more reality or existence any bemg 

f Axiomata iii iv r and vi h Prop vi i Prop vu 

8 Prop 11 and iil k Prop tui. 
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possesses, tlie more attributes are to be ascribed to it 
Tkis, lie says, appeals by the definition of an attribute ® 
The proof howeTer is surely not manifest, nor do we 
clearly appiebend wliat be meant by degiees of leality 
or existence But of this tbeorem be was veiy pioud 
I look upon tbe demonstration, be says in a letter, as 
capital (palmanam), that tbe moie attiibutes we ascribe 
to any being, tbe more we are compelled to acknowledge 
its existence , that is, tbe moie we conceive it as true 
and not a meie cbimera And from tbis be derived tbe 
real existence of God, tbougb tbe foimer proof seems 
collateral to it God, oi a substance consisting of infi- 
nite attributes, eacb expressing an eternal and infinite 
power, necessarily exists ° Bor sucb an essence involves 
existence And, besides tins, if anytbmg does not exist, 
a cause must be given for its non-existence, since this 
requiies one as mucb as existence itself^ Tbe cause 
may be either in tbe natme of tbe tbmg, as, e gi a 
square oiicle caimot exist by tbe circle’s natuie, oi in 
sometbing extrinsic But neither of these can prevent 
tbe existence of God Tbe later propositions in Spinosa 
are cbiefiy obvious corollaries from tbe definitions and 
a few of tbe first propositions which contain tbe whole 
tbooiy, which be proceeds to expand 

75 There can be no substance but God Whatever 
is, IS m God, and nothing can be conceived without 
God ^ Bor be is tbe sole substance, and modes cannot 
be conceived without a substance, but besides substance 
and mode notbmg exists God is not corpoieal, but 
body IS a mode of God, and tberefoie uncreated* God 
is tbe permanent, but not tbe tiansient cause of ail 
things’' He is tbe efficient cause of then essence, as 
well as their existence, smoe otherwise tbeii essence 
might be conceived without God, which has been shown 
to be absurd Thus particular things are but the affec- 
tions of God’s attiibutes, or modes in which they are 
determinately expressed * 

™ Pi op ix de0nition of a man does not involve it 

P 463 This IS in the letter to De Pi op viii Schol ii 
A^nes above (Quoted ^ Prop mv 

0 Prop XI * Di-us est omnium rerum causa im 

P If twenty men exist neither more mment., sed non tiansiens Prop xtiii 
run 1( s ID Jt i( isoii itiii I tw ” I*rop vw andCoioJl 

yivdj lot this ])ir(is( iiititibf i, since llu 
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76 This pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mothei of 
many paradoxes, upon which Spmosa proceeds to d\vell 
There is no contingency, but eveiythmg is deteimined 
by the necessity of the divme nature, both as to its 
existence and operation, nor conld anything be pio- 
dnced by God otherwise than as it is * His power is 
the same as his essence , for he is the neoessaiy cause 
both of himself and of all things, and it is as impossible 
for ns to conceive him not to act as not to exist " God, 
considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, is 
the same as nature, that is, natura naturansj but natuie, 
in another sense, or natura naturata^ expresses but the 
modes under which the divme attributes appear * And 
mtelligence, considered in act, even though infinite, 
should be referied to natwa natu7ata, for intelligence, 
in this sense, is but a mode of thinking, which can only 
be conceived by means of oar conception of thinkmg in 
the abstiact, that is, by an attribute of God^ The 
faculty of thinking, as distmguished from the act, as 
also those of desiimg, lovmg, and the rest, Spmosa ex- 
plicitly denies to exist at all 

77 In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, 
Spmosa controverts what he calls the pie]udice about 
final causes Men are bom ignorant of causes, but 
merely conscious of their own appetites, by which they 
desiie their own good Hence they only care for the 
final cause of then own actions or those of others and 
inquire no farthei when they are satisfied about these 
And findmg many thmgs m themselves and m nature, 
serving as means to a certam good, which thmgs they 
know not to be provided by themselves, they have be- 
lieved that some one has provided them, aigumg from 
the analogy of the means which they in other instances 
themselves employ Hence they have imagined gods, 
and these gods they suppose to consult the good of men 
m order to be worshqoped by them, and have devised 
every mode of superstitious devotion to ensure the favour 
of these divinities And finding in the midst of so many 
beneficial things in nature not a few of an opposite effect, 
they have asciibed them to the anger of the gods on 

t Prop XXIX x\xiu * ScTiol in prop xxix 

Prop \x\ix, and pait u pi op m ^ Prop xxxi The atboism of Spmosa 
Scho*. IS manifest fiom this single proposition 
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account of tlie neglect of men to worship them, noi 
has experience of calamities faUmg alike on the pious 
and impious cured them of this belief, choosing rather 
to acknowledge then ignorance of the leason why good 
and evil are thus distributed, than to give up their 
theory Spinosa thinks the hypothesis of final causes 
refuted by his proposition that all things happen by 
eternal necessity Moreover, if God were to act foi an 
end, he must desire something which he wants , for it 
IS acknowledged by theologians that he acts for his own 
sake, and not for the sake of things created 

78 Men having satisfied themselves that all things 
were created foi them, have invented names to distin- 
guish that as good which tends to their benefit , and be- 
lieving themselves fiee, have gotten the notions of right 
and wiong, praise and dispraise And when they can 
easily appiehend and recoUect the relations of things, 
they call them well ordered, if not, ill ordered , and then 
say that God created all things in ordei, as if order were 
any thing except in legaid to our imagination of it , and 
thus they ascribe imagination to God himself, unless they 
mean that he created things for the sake of our imaginmg 
them 

79 It has been sometimes doubted whether the fcjpi- 
nosistic philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intel- 
ligence That it rejects a moial providence oi cieative 
mind IS manifest m eveiy pioposition His Deity could 
at most be but a cold passive intelligence, lost to our 
understandings and feelmgs m its metaphysical infinity 
It was not, however, in fact so much as this It is true 
that in a few passages we find what seems at first a dim 
recognition of the fundamental piinciple of theism In 
one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an infinite 
powei of thinking, which, considered m its infinity, em- 
braces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
proceed according to the older of nature, being its coi re- 
lative ideas * But afterwards he rejected the teim, 

* Statno dan m natura potentiam usual candour, Agnosco intenm, id quod 
infinitam cogitandi qino quatenus infi- summara mihipr^ebet satisfactlonem et 
mta m se continet totam naturam ob mentis tranquillitatem, cuiicta potentia 
jective et cqjus cogitationes piocedunt Lntis summe perfccti et ei|ub immutabill 
eodem modo ac natura, ejus niminim ita fieri decreto p 498 What follows 
edictniu p 441 In another phce he is in the same strain But Spmo&a had 
biys, pnliips li sonic (xpoM oi iiLS wiougiit hiinsi LI up, like Bruno, to a 
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powei of thinking, altogether The first proposition of 
the second pait of the Ethics, or that entitled On the 
Mind, runs thus Thought is an attiihnte of God, or, 
God IS a thinking being Yet this, when we look at 
the demonstration, vanishes in an abstraction destinc- 
tive of personality ^ And in fact we cannot reflect at 
all on the propositions already laid down by Spinosa, 
without perceiving that they annihilate every possible 
hypothesis in which the being of a God can be intel- 
ligibly stated 

80 The second book of the Ethics begins, like the 
first, with definitions and axioms Body he defines to 
be a certain and determinate mode expressmg the essence 
of God, considered as extended The essence of anything 
he defines to be that, according to the affirmation or ne- 
gation of which the thing exists oi otheiwise An idea 
is a conception which the mind forms as a thinking 
being And he would lather say conception than per- 
ception, because the latter seems to imply the presence 
of an object In the third axiom he says, Modes of 
thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever name we may 
gn 0 to the affections of the mind, cannot exist without 
an idea of their object, but an idea may exist with no 
other mode of thinking ^ And in the fifth We peiceive 
no singular thmgs besides bodies and modes of thinking , 
thus distinguishing, like Locke, betwee-^ ideas of sensa- 
tion and of leflection 

81 Extension, by the second proposition, is an attri- 
bute of God as well as Ihought As it follows fiom the 
infinite extension of God, that all bodies aie portions of 
hih substance, masmuch as they cannot be conceived 
without it, so all particular acts of intelligence are por- 
tions of God’s infinite intelligence, and thus all thmgs 
are in him Man is not a substance, but something which 
IS in God, and cannot be conceived without him ,»that is, 

mystical personification of his infinite Dei attiihutis quod De «eternaui et in- 
anity finitam essentiam exprimit, sive Dens 

® Smgulares cogitationes, sive hsac et est res cogitan<i 
ilia cogitatio, modi sunt, qm Dei natuiam b Modi cogit'mdi, ut amor, cupiditas, 
certo et detemnnato modo expnmunt vel quocunqne nomine nffectus animi in- 
Competit ergo Dei attnbutum, enjus signiuntur non dantui nisi m eodem 
conceptum smgulares omnes cogitationes mdmdiio detur idea rei amatte, deside- 
involvunt, per quod etiam concipiuntnr ratae &c At idea dan potest, quimvia 
Est ifidtur cogitatio unum ex infimtis nullus alius detur cogitandi modus 
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an affection or mode of tlie divine substance expiessing 
its nature m a determinate mannei * I'lie human mind 
lb not a substance, but an idea constitutes its actual being, 
and it must be the idea of an existmg thing ^ In this he 
plainly loses sight of the peicipient in the peiception , 
but it was the inevitable lesult of the fundamental so- 
phisms of Spinosa to annihilate peisonal consciousness 
The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is pait of the 
infinite intellect of God , and when we say, the mind 
perceives this or that, it is only that God, not as infinite, 
but so far as he constitutes the essence of the human 
mind, has such oi such ideas ® 

82 The object of the human mind is body actually 
existing ^ Ho proceeds to explain tho connexion of the 
human body with the mind, and the association of ideas 
But in all this, advancmg always synthetically and by 
demonstration, he becomes £req[uently obscuie if not 
sophistical The idea of the human mind is in God, 
and IS united to the mind itself in the same mannei as 
the latter is to the body ® The obscuiity and subtilty 
of this pioposition aie not reheved by the demonstra- 
tion , but in some of these passages we may observe a 
singular appioximation to the theory of Malebranche 
Both, though with voiy different tenets on the highest 
subjects, had been trained in the same school, and if 
Spmosa had brought himself to acknowledge tho pei- 
sonal distinctness of the Supreme Being from his intel- 
ligent creation, he might Imve passed foi one of those 
mystical theosophists who were not aveise to an ob'ject]\e 
pantheism, 

83 The mind does not know itsolf, except so far as it 
receives ideas of the affections of the body ^ But these 
ideas of sensation do not give an adequate knowledge of 
an external body, noi of the human body itself ‘ Tho 
mind therefore has hut an inadequate and confused know- 

® Prop X f Prop xiii 

d Quod actuate mentis huiuanae esse S Mcrtis Immanos datui etiom in Deo 
constituit nihd aliud est quam idei lei idea, sive cognitio, qutc m Deo eodeni 
ahcigus smgulans actu existentis This modo sequitur, et ad Deum eodem modo 
IS an antiapahon of what we find m refertur, ac idea sive cognitio cori'OUb 
Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature the humaui Prop xx IIsuc mentis idea 
ncgition of a substance, or Ego, to which eodem modo uuita est menti, ac ipisa 
paia<h>\ no one can come except a nro mens unita est corpori 
ftssod metinbysKun b Prop xxni 

‘ Pii)[i \i , (oroll 1 Plop 
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ledge of anytlimg, so long as it judges only by fortuitous 
peicoptionb , but may attain one clear and distinct by 
internal i ejection and comparison ^ No positive idea 
can be called false , for there can be no such idea without 
God, and all ideas in God are tiue, that is, correspond 
with their object “ Falsity, theiefore, consists in that 
piivation of truth which aiises fiom inadequate ideas 
An adequate idea he has defined to be one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without regaid to the reality oi 
its supposed conelative object ^ 

84 All bodies a^ee in some things, or have something 
in common of these all men have adequate ideas and 
this IS the origin of what are called common notions, 
which all men possess , as extension, duiation, numbei 
But to explain the natuie of umversals, Spinosa obseives, 
that the human body can only form at the same time a 
certain number of distinct images , if this numbei be ex 
ceeded, they become confused , and as the mind peiceives 
distinctly just so many images as can be formed in the 
body, when these are confiised the mind will also pei 
ceive them confusedly, and will comprehend them undei 
one attiibute, as Man, Horse, Dog, the mind perceiving 
a numbei of such images, but not their difieiences of 
stature, colours, and the like And these notions will 
not be alike in all minds, \aiying accoiding to the fre- 
quency with which the parts ot the complex image ha^e 
occurred Thus those who have contemplated most fie- 
quently the eiect figuie of man will think of him as a 
perpendioulai animal, others as two-legged, otheis as 
unfeatheied, others as rational Hence so many disputes 
among philosopheis who have tried to explain natuial 
things by meie images ® 

85 Thus we foim univeisal ideas , first by smgulais, 
represented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and 
disorderly , secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of things with words , both of which 
he calls imagination, oi piimi generis cognitio, thiidly, 
by what he calls reason, oi secundi generis oognitio , 
and fourthly, by intuitive knowledge, oi tertii generis 
eognitio P Knowledge of the first kmd, or imagination, 
IS the only souioe of erroi , the second and thud being 

^ Scliol , prop XXIX Prop viii ° Schol , pi op \I 

^ Prop xwii " will \xxv P Schol n , prop xl 
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necessaiily tiue These alone enable ns to distinguish 
t|:ufch from falsehood Eeason contemplates things not 
as contmgent bnt necessary, and whoevei has a trne 
idea, knows ceitainly that his idea is tine Eveiy idea 
of a singular existing thmg involves the eternal and 
infinite being of God Foi nothing can be conceived 
mthont God, and the ideas of all things, having God foi 
then cause, consideiednndei the attiibnte of which they 
are modes, must involve tlie conception of the attiibnte, 
that IS, the bemg of Go(i ' 

86 It IS highly necessaiy to distinguish images, ideas, 
and words, which many confound Those who think 
ideas consist in images which they peicoive, fancy that 
ideas of which we can form no image aie bnt aibitraiy 
figments They look at ideas as pictnies on a tablet, 
and hence do not understand that an idea, as such, 
involves an affirmation or negation And those who 
confound words with ideas, fancy they can will some- 
thing oontiary to what they peicexve, because they can 
affirm oi deny it in words But these pie]udioes will 
be laid aside by him who leflects that thought does not 
involve the conception of extension, and thtrefoie that 
an idea, being a mode of thought, iieithei consists in 
images nor in woids, the essence of which consists 
in corpoieal motions, not mvolving the conception of 
thought “ 

87 The human mind has an adequate knowledge of 
the eternal and infinite being of God But men cannot 
imagine God as they can bodies, and hence have not that 
clear peiception of his being which they have of that of 
bodies, and have also perplexed themselves hy associating 
the word God with sensible images, which it is haid to 
avoid This is the chief source of all error, that men do 
not apply names to thmgs nghtly For they do not err 
in their own mmds, but m this application , as men who 
cast up wrong see different numheis in their minds fiom 
those m the true result ‘ 

88 The mind lias no free will, but is detei mined by a 
cause, which itself is determined by some other, and so 

Prop xli , xUi et sequent onuntur controversi©, nempe, quia ho 

Prop xlv mines, men tern suam non lecte explicant, 

* Schol prop xlix vel qnn aUe'^^s mentem male interpre 

xlvji Atqm him pUiiqm luidii 
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for ever For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and 
theiefoie cannot be the fiee cause of its own actions 
Nor has it any absolute faculty of loving, desiimg, un- 
derstanding , these bemg only metaphysical absti actions “ 
Will and understandmg are one and the same thing , and 
volitions are only affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed or denied ' 
In this there seems to be not only an extraoidinary 
deviation fiom common language, but an absence of any 
meaning ■which, to my apprehension at least, is capable 
of being given to his woids Yet we have seen some 
thing of the same kmd said by Malebranche, and it 
will also be found in a lecently published woik of Cud- 
worth, ^ a writer ceitamly unii^uenoed by either of 
these, so that it may be suspected of ha’ving some older 
authority 

89 In the third part of this tieatise, Spinosa comes 
to the consideration of the passions Most who 

have written on moial subjects, he says, ha^ e 
lather tieated man as something out of natuie, 'action and 
or as a kind of impeiium in impeno, than as 
pait of the geneial ordei They have conceived him to 
enjoy a powei of disturbing that oidei by his o'wn deter- 
mination, and asciibed his weakness and moonstancy not 
to the necessary laws of the system, but to some stiange 
defect in himself, which they cease not to lament, de- 
iide, or execiate But the acts of mankmd, and the 
passions fiom which they piooeed, aie m reality but 
links in the senes, and pioceed in haimony with the 
common laws of universal natuie 

90 We are said to act -v^^hen anything takes place 
withm us, or without us, for wffiich we aie an adequate 
cause , that is, when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone We are said to be acted upon, 
when anything takes place within us which cannot 
wholly be explained by oui own nature The affections 
of the body which increase or dimmish its powder of 
action, and the ideas of those affections, he denommates 
passions (affectus) Neithei the body can determine the 
mind to thinking, nor can the mind determine the body 

“ Prop xlviu -will (1838'), p 20, where the will and 

» Prop understanding are piirpobely, and I 

J See Cudworth s Treatise on Free- think, very erroneously confounded 

I2 
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to motion or rest For all tliat takes place m body must 
be caused by God, considered under his attribute of ex- 
tension, and all that lakes place in mind must be caused 
by God under his attribute of thinking The mind and 
body are but one thing, considered under diiferent attii- 
butes , the order of action and passion in the body being 
the same in nature with that of action and passion in the 
mind But men, though ignoiant how far the natural 
poweis of the body reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind, veiling their ignorance in 
specious words For if they allege that the body cannot 
act without the mind, it may be answered that the mind 
cannot think till it is impelled by the body, noi ate the 
volitions of the mmd anything else than its appetites, 
which aie modified by the body 

91 All thmgs endeavoui to continue in their actual 
being, this endeavoui being nothing else than their 
essence, which causes them to be, until some extenor 
cause destroys their being The mind is conscious of 
its own endeavoui to continue as it is, which is, in oIIkm 
woids, the appetite that seeks self-preservation , what (ho 
mind IS thus conscious of seeking it judges to be good, 
and not inversely Many things mciease or dimmish 
the powoi of action in the body, and all such things 
have a ooiiesponding effect on the powei of thinking in 
the mind Thus it undergoes many changes, and passes 
tlnough different stages of moie oi less perfect power of 
thinking Joy is the name of a passion, in which the 
mmd passes to a greater perfection or power of thinking , 
gnef, one m which it passes to a less Spmosa, in the 
lest of this book, deduces all the passions fiom these two 
and from desire , but as the development of his theory 
IS rather long, and we have already seen that its basis is not 
r][uite intelligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell longei 
upon the subject His analysis of the passions may be 
compared with that of Hobbes 

92 Such IS the metaphysical theory of Spmosa, m as 

Character of concise a form as I have found mjself able to 
Spmosism derive it from his Ethics It is a remarkable 
proof, and his moral system will furnish another, how an 
nmh‘viihug <ulhoT(‘rico l(t strict nMsouiiig may h^ad a 
mm of amh'iKsss arul siiKoiilv fiom tho pallis ol 

jiiilli Spmo ,i WtiH (inly wliat VoJtaiio has willr laihtu 
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less justice called Clarke, a reasoning machine A few- 
leading theorems, too hastily taken up as axiomatic, wcie 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with no oompiomise oi 
hesitation, not only every prmoiple of religion and moral 
right, hut the clear intuitive notions of common sense 
If theie are two axioms more indisputable than any 
others, they are, that ourselves exist, and that our ex- 
istence, simply considered, is independent of any othei 
being Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of 
Spmosa, as they had always been in that delusive levene 
of the imagination In asserting that the being of the 
humarj mind consists in the idea of an existing thing pie- 
sented to it, this subtle metaphysician fell into the eiror 
of the school which he most disdamed, as deriving all 
knowledge from perception, that of the Aiistotelians 
And, extending this confusion of consciousness with 
perception to the infinite substance, or substratum of 
particular ideas, he was led to deny it the self, oi con- 
scious personality, without which the name of Deity can 
only be given m a sense deceptive of the caieless readei, 
and inconsistent with the use of language It was an 
equally legitimate consequence of his original sophism to 
deny all moial agency, in the sense usudly received, to 
the human mind, and even, as we have seen, to confound 
action and passion themselves, in all but name, as meie 
phaenomena in the eternal sequence of things 

93 It was one great erior of Spmosa to entertain too 

arrogant a notion of the human faculties, in which, by 
dint of his own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to 
show a capacity of adequately comprehendmg the natuie 
of what he denommated Grod And this was accompanied 
by a rigid dogmatism, no one proposition being stated 
with hesitation, by a disregard of experience, at least as 
the basis of reasonmg, and by an unifoim prefeienoe of 
the synthetic method Most of those, he says, who have 
turned their minds to those subjects have fallen into 
enor, because they have not begun with the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature, which both in itself and m 
Older of knowledge is first, but with sensible things, 
which ought to have been last Hence he seems to 
have reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes, mistaken m 
their methods ^ 

94 All pantheism must have ongmated in overstram- 
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mg the infinity of the divine attributes till the moral 
part of religion was annihilated in its metaphysics It 
was the coiruption, oi rather, if we may venture the 
phrase, the suicide of theism , nor could this theory have 
arisen, except wheie we know it did arise, among those 
who had elevated their conceptions above the vulgar 
polytheism that surrounded them to a sense of the unity 
of the Divine nature 

95 Spinosa does not essentially differ fiom the pan- 
theists of old He conceived, as they had done, that the 
mfinitj^ of Grod required the exclusion of all other sub- 
stance , that he was infinite ah omii parte, and not only 
in certain senses And probably the loose and hyper- 
bolical tenets of the schoolmen, derived from ancient 
philosophy, ascribing, as a matter of oouise, a meta- 
physical infinity to all the divine attributes, might 
appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
kSpinosa, unfettered by rehgion, even in outward pro- 
fession, went on “ soundmg his dim and perilous 
track” to the paradoxes that have thrown discredit on 
his name He had certamly built much on the notion 
that the essence or definition of the Deity involved 
his actuality or existence, to which Descartes had given 
vogue 

9G Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philo- 
sopher, his clear and acute understanding perceived many 
things which baffle ordinary minds Thus he well saw 
and well stated the immateriality of thought Oldenburg, 
in one of his letters, had demuried to this, and reminded 
Spinosa that it was still conti overted whethei thought 
might not be a bodily motion “ Be it so,” replied the 
other, “ though I am far from admitting it, but at least 
you must allow that extension, so far as extension, is not 
the same as thought ” * It is from inattention to this 
simple truth that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung Its advocates confound the union between 
thinking and extension or matter (be it, if they will, an 
indissoluble one) with the identity of the two, which is 
absurd and mconoeivable “ Body,” says Spinosa, in one 
of his definitions, “ is not terminated by thinking, nor 

* At ais, forte cogitatio est artus cor quoad extensioneni, non esse cogitatio 
poreus Sit quamvib nullus concedam, nem Epist iv 
hOd too unum non negabis, extensionem 
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tliinkiBg by body ’’ Tbis, also, does not ill expiess the 
fundamental diffeience of mattei and mind tbeie i& an 
incommensui ability about thorn, which pie\eiits one fiom 
bounding the other, because they can nevei be placed in 
juxtaposition 

97 England, about the eia of the Restoration, began 
to make a stiuggle against the metaphysical 
cieed of the Aiistotelians, as well as against scepwt, 
then natural philosophy A lemaikable woik, 
but one so scaice as to be haadly known at all, except bj 
name, was published by Glanvil in 1661, with the title, 
The Yanity of Dogmatizmg A second edition, in 1665, 
considoiably altered, is entitled Scepsis Scientifica^ 
This edition has a dedication to the Royal Society, which 
comes in place of a fanciful pietace, wheiein he had ex- 
patiated on the bodily and mental peifections of his pio- 
toplast, the father of mankmd " But in propoition to 
the extravagant language he employs to extol Adam 
befoie his lapse is the depreciation of his unfortunate 
posterity, not, as common among theologians, vith 
respect to then moral natuie, but to their reasoning 
faculties The scheme of Glanvil’s book is to display 
the Ignorance of man, and especially to censure the 
Peripatetic philosophy of the schools It is, he says, 
captious and verbal, and yet does not adhere itself to an^ 
constant sense of words, but huddles together insigni- 
ficant terms and unintelligible definitions , it deals with 
controversies, and seeks for no now discovery oi phj/Sical 
tiuth Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated but when 
the contiaiy is impossible, and of this there are not many 

* Coipus dicitur finitum, qiua aliud have credit) showed him milch of the 
semper majus concipimns Sic cogitatio celestial magnificence and bravery with 
aha cogitatione termmatnr At corpus out a Galileo s tube , and it is most pro 
non terniinatnr cogitatione, nec cogitatio hable that his naked eyes conid reach 
corpora near as much of this upper ivorld as i\e 

h This hook, I helieie, especially m with all the ndvantages of ait It may 
the second edition, is e\ceedingly scarce be it was as absurd even in the judg 
The editors, however, of the Biographia ment of his senses, that the ‘um and stars 
Bntannica, art Glanvil had seen it and diould be so very much less than this 
also Dugald Stewart The first edition, globe, as the contrary seemt in ours and 
or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is m the Bod- it is not unhkely that he had as clear 
leian Catalogue, and both are m the a perception of the ea"bhs motion as we 
British Museum have of its quiescence p 5, edit 1661 

® Thus, among other extravf^nces In the second edition, he still adheres to 
worthy of the Talmud he says “Adam the hypothesis of intellectual degeneracj 
needed no spectaclos The acuteness of hut statea it with less of rhapsody 
hia natural optics (if conjecture may 
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mstances He lannclies into a strain of what may be 
called scepticism , but answered his purpose m combat- 
ing the dogmatic spirit still unconquered in oui aca- 
demical schools Glanvil had studied the new philo- 
sophy, and speaks with ardent eulogy of “ that miiacle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes ” Many, if not most, of his 
own speculations are tinged with a Caitesian colouiing 
He was, however, fai moie sceptical than Descaites, or 
even than Malebranche Some passages from so i are and so 
acute a work may deserve to be chosen, both fur their 
own sakes and m older to display the i evolution which 
was at woik in speculative philosophy 

98 “In the unions which we understand the extremes 
aie reconciled by intercedmg participations of natures 
which have somewhat of either But body and spirit 
stand at such a distance in their essential compositions 
that to suppose an uniter of a middle consti notion that 
should paitake of some of the qualities of both is un- 
wari anted by any of our faculties, yea, most absonous to 
our reasons , since there is not any the least affinity be- 
twixt length, breadth, and thickneKSS, and apprehension, 
ludgment, and discouise , the former of which are the 
most immediate lesults, if not essentials of matter, the 
latter of spiiit ^ 

99 “ How is it, and by what art does it (the soul) 
read that such an image or stroke in matter (whethei 
that of her vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same) 
signifies such an object ^ Did we learn an alphabet in 
oui embiyo state ^ And how comes it to pass that wo 
are not awaie of any such oongenite apprehensions ^ We 
know what we know , but do we know any moie ^ That 
by diveisity of motions we should spell out figuies, dis- 
tances, magnitudes, colours, things not lesembled by 
them, we must attribute to some secret deduction But 
what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as daik as ignoianoe One 
that hath not the knowledge of letteis may see the 
figures, but comprehends not the meaning included in 
them an infant may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception conveyed by them, 
not knowing what they aie in+ended to signify So our 


d Scepsis Scientiflca, p 16 W§ bave just seen something similar m Spinosju 
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souls, thoHgli they might haYe perceived the motions and 
images themselves by simple sense, yet without some 
implicit inference it seems mconceivahle how by that 
means they should apprehend their antitj-pes The strik- 
ing of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be sup- 
posed to represent distances, except some kind of infe- 
rence be allotted us in our faculties , the concession of 
which will only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, when 
we shall meet what we would seem to shun ” ® Gianni, 
in this forcible statement of the heteiogeneity of sensa- 
tions with the objects that suggest them, has but trod in 
the steps of the whole Cartesian school, but he did not 
mix this up with those crude notions that halt half-way 
between immatenalism and its opposite, and affcer- 
waids well exposes the theories of accounting foi the 
memory by means of images in the brain, which, m 
various ways, Aristotle, Descaites, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hobbes had propounded, and which we ha^e seen so 
favourite a speculation of Malebranche 

100 It would be easy to quote many paragraphs of 
uncommon vivacity and acuteness fiom this forgotten 
treatise The style is eminently spirited and eloquent , 
a little too figurative, like that of Locke, but less blame- 
ably, because G-lanvil is lather destroying than building 
up Every bold and original thought of others finds a 
willing leception m GlanviTs mind, and his confident 
impetuous style gives them an an of novelty which 
makes them pass for his own He stands foiwaid as a 
mutineer against authority, against educational pre- 
judice, against reverence for antiquity ^ No one thinks 
more intrepidly for himself, and it is probable that, 
even in what seems mere supeistition, he had been rathei 


« P 22 23 

f “ Kow if we inquire the reason why 
the mathematics and mechanic arts have 
so much got the start m growth of other 
sciences we shall find it probably re- 
solved into this as one considerable cause, 
that their progre s hath not been re- 
tarded by that reverential awe of former 
discoveries, which hath been so great a 
hindrance to theoretical unnrovements 
For as the noble Lord Verulam hath 
noted, we have a mistaken apprehension 
of antiquity, calling that so which m 


truth IB the world's non-age Antiquitas 
sajculi est juventus mundi ^Twas this 
vain idolizing of authors which gave 
birth to that silly vanity of impertinent 
citations, and inducing authoiity in 
things neither requiiing nor deserving 
it — Methmks it is a pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learned from an 
index, and a poor ambition to he nch m 
the inventory of another s treasure To 
boast a memory, the most that these 
pedants can aim at, is but a humble 
ostentation ' p 104 
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mifelod hy some paradoxical liypotliesis of liis own ardent 
genius tlian by slavishly treading in the steps of others ® 

101 Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but he 
seems to have had the ambition of contending with the 
ISi ovum Organum in some of Ins bi illiant passages, and has 
leally developed the doctiine of udoh with uncommon 
penetration, as well as force of language ‘ Oui initial 
age is like the melted wax to the piepaied seal, capable 
ot any impression fiom the documents of our teachers 
The half-moon oi cioss are indilfeient to its reception, 
and we may with equal facility wnte on this lasa tabula 
Tuik 01 Christian To deteimme this indiifeiency, our 
first task is to learn the creed of our country, and oui 
next to maintain it We seldom examine our receptions 
more than children do then catechisms, but hy a careless 
gi eediness swallow all at a ventui e For implicit faith is 
a vii tue where orthodoxy is the object Some w ill not he 
at the trouble of a trial, others are scaled from attempt- 
ing it If we do, His not by a sunbeam oi ray of light, 
but by a fiame that is kindled hy our affections, and fed 
by the fuel of our anticipations And thus, like the 
heimit, we think the sun shines nowhere hut in our cell, 
and all the woild to he darkness hut oui selves We 
judge truth to he circumsciibed hy the confines of our 
belief and the doctrines we weie brought up in ” ^ Few 
books, I think, aie more deserving of being repnnted 
than the Scepsis Scientifica of Glanvil 

102 Anothei bold and able attack was made on the 
Hu, Plus ancient philosox3hy by Glanvil in his “Plus 
uitia IJltia, or the Progress and Advancement of 
Ejiowledge smee the Bays of Anstotle 1 668 ” His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, animated and mtrepid, 
such as befits a wainor in liteiature Yet he was rather 
acute by nature than deeply versed in learning, and talks 
of Vieta and Descartes's algebra so as to show he had 
little knowledge of the science, or of what they had done 

s « That the fancy of one man should poses a subtle ether (like that of the mo- 
bmd the thoughts of another and deter dem Mesmensts) to be tbe medium ol 
mine them to their particular objects will communication m such cases, and had 
bo thought impossible , which yet, if we also a notion of explaining these sympa- 
look deeply into the matter, wants not tbies by help of the anima mimdi, or 
Its probability ’ p 146 He dwells more mundane spirit 
on this, but tbe paasage la too long to b P 95 
extract It ib remarkable that he sup 
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for it ' His animosity against Aristotle is nnieasonable , 
and lie was plainly an incompetent judge of tbat pMo- 
sopbei’s geneial deserts Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with jnst eulogy Nolhing can he moie free and bold 
than GlanviFs assertion of the piivilege of jndgmg foi 
himself in leligion,^ and he had doubtless a perfect 
right to belieYe m witchcraft 

103 George Dalgaino, a native of Aberdeen, con- 
ceived and, as it seemed to him, earned into 
effect, the idea of an univeisal language and 
chaiacter His Ais Signomm, vulgo Character Univer- 
salis et Lingua Phdosophica, Lend 16bl, is dedicated 
to Charles II , in this philosophical chaiaoiei, which 
must have been as great a mysteiy to the sovereign as 
to his subjects This dedication is followed by a royal 
pioclamation in good English, invitmg all to study this 
useful art, which had been recommended by diveis 
learned men, Wilkmis, Wallis, A^^’aid, and otheis, “judg- 
ing it to be of singular use for facilitating the mattei of 
communication and intercourse between people of dif- 
ferent languages ” The scheme of Ualgaino is funda- 
mentally bad, in that he assumes himself oi the authors 
he follows, to have given a complete distribution of all 
things and ideas , after which his language is only an 
aitiflcial scheme of symbols It is evident that until 
objects aie truly classified, a representative method of 
signs can only iivet and peipetuate eiror "W e have but 
to look at his tabulai synopsis to see that his ignorance 
of physios, in the largest sense of the word, i enders his 
scheme deficient , and he has also committed the erroi 
of adopting the combmations of the ordinary alj)habet, 
with a little help from the Greek, which, even with his 
slender knowledge of species, soon leave him incapable 
of expiessmg them But Ualgamo has seveial acute 
remarks , and it deserves especially to be obseived that 
he anticipated the famous discovery of the Dutch philo- 
logers, namely, that all other parts of speech may be 
reduced to the noun, dexterously, if not successfully, 
resolvmg the verb substantive into an affiimativo 
particle “ 

I Plus Ultra, p 24 and 33 accuratius enim examinando omnium ro- 

lE P 142 tionum analysin logic im peicepi oullam 

^ landem milii affulsit claiior lux , esse partimlaiu qu-^e non deuvetur a 
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104 Wilkins, biskop of Chester one of tbe most inge 
Wilkins published in 1668 his 

^ Essay towards a Philosophical Language, which 
has this advantage ovei that of Dalgamo, that it abandons 
the alphabet, and consequently admits of a greater variety 
of characters It is not a new language, but a more 
analytical scheme of characteis for English Dalgamo 
seems to have known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish, and glances at “ a moie difficult 
way of writmg English ” Wilkins also intimates that 
Dalgamo’s compendious method would not succeed His 
own has the same fault of a prematuie classification of 
things, and it is very fortunate that neither of these 
ingenious but piesumptuous attempts to fasten down the 
progiessive powers of the human mind by the cramps 
of association had the least success ” 


105 But from these partial and now very obscure 
endeavours of Enghsh writers in metaphysical 
Human^ philosophy we come at length to the work that 
Sndm eclipsed every other, and given to such 

inquiiies whatever popularity they ever pos- 
sessed, the Essay of Locke on the Human Undeistandmg 
itsments WTitmgsof Descaites, as I conceive, 

nor perhaps those of Hobbes, so far as strictly 
metaphysical, had excited much attention in England be- 
yond the class of mci ely studious men But the Essay on 
Human Undeistandmg was frequently lepiinted within 
a few years from its publication, and became the acknow- 
ledged code of English philosophy® The assaults it 


nomine aliqno prsedicamentaU, et omne& 
paxtaculas esse vere csasiis sen modos no- 
tionum nominalium. p 120 He does 
not seem to have arrived at this conclu- 
sion hy etymological analysis, but by bis 
own logical theories 
The veib substantive, be says is equi- 
valent to tta Thus, Petrus est m domo 
means, Petrus—- Jta— -in domo That is 
it expresses au idea of apposition or 
conformity between a subject and pre- 
dicate This IS a theory to which a man 
might be led by tbe habit of considenng 
propoisition*^ logically, and tbus reduang 
all veibs to tbe veib substantive , and it 
18 not deficient, at least, in plausibility 
^ Dalgamo, many yeais atterwards, 
turned hi* ittcntion to i subject of no 


slight interest, even m mere philosophy, 
the mstniction of the deif and dumb. 
His Didascalocophus is perhaps the first 
attempt to louud this on the analysis of 
language But it is not so philosophical 
as what has since been effected 
° It was abridged at 0\ford, and used 
by some tutors as early as 1695 But 
the headb of the university came after 
wards to a resolution to discourage the 
readmg of it Stillmgficet, among many 
others wiote against the Essay, and 
Locke, as is well known, an'sv^eied the 
bishop I do not know that the latter 
makes altogetlier so poor a figure as has 
been taken for granted , but tbe defence 
of Locke will seem m most instances sa 
tisliuiuiy Its III piiblu upinii u 
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had to cndnie in the author’s lifetime, being deemed to 
fail, weie of seivice to its reputation, and eonsideiahly 
more than half a centuiy was afterwards to elapse hefoie 
any wiitei m our language (nor was the case Aery dif- 
feient in France, aftei the patronage accoided to it by 
Yoltane) could with much chance of success queKstion 
any leaning doctrine of its author Seveial cncum- 
stances no doubt conspired with its intrinsic excellence 
to establish so pai amount a rule in an age that boasted 
of peculiai independence of thmking, and full of mtel- 
ligent and inquisitive spiiits The sympathy of an Eng- 
lish ]3ublic with Locke’s tenets as to government and 
religion was among the chief of these , and the re-action 
that took place in a laige poition of the reading classes 
towaids the close of the eighteenth century turned in 
some measure the tide even in metaphysical disquisi- 
tion It then became fashionable sometimes to accuse 
Locke of piepaiing the way for scepticism , a charge 
which, if it had been truly applicable to some of his 
opinions, ought lather to have been made against the 
long line of earlier wiiteis with whom he held them in 
common , sometimes, with moie pietence, to allege that 
he had conceded too much to mateiialism , sometimes to 
point out and oxaggeiate othei faults and errors of his 
Essay, till we have seemed in danger of forgettmg that 
it IS peihaps the fiist and still the most complete chart 
of the human mind which has been laid down, the most 
ample repeitoiy of truths i elating to our intellectual 
being, and the one book which vsre aie still compelled 
to name as the most important in metaphysical science 


(iontnbuted mucli to the renown of his 
work, for Stillmgfleet, though not at all 
conspicuous as a philo-sopher enjoyed a 
gre It deal of reputation, and the world 
can seldom undei stand why a man who 
tf^els in one province of hterature should 
fail in another 

P [The fiibt endeavour completely to 
analyse the opeiations of the human un- 
derstanding was made by Hohbe«», m h s 
Ticatise of Human Hature for, import- 
ant as aie the services of Descartes to 
psychology, he did not attempt to give a 
lull scheme Gassendi in his different 
writings especially in the Syntagma Phi- 
Kisopliicum, seems to have had as oo.- 


tensive an object m view but his 
mvestigation was neither so close, nor 
perhaps so complete as that of onr 
countryman Yet even in this remarkable 
work of Hobbes, we find accounts of some 
pnncipal faculties of the mind so hnef 
and unsatisfactory, and so much wholly 
omitted, that Locke can hardly be de- 
nied the praise of having first gone pain- 
fully over the whole ground and as far 
as the merely intellectual part of man is 
concerned, explained in a greet degiee 
the \arious phesnomena of his nature and 
the sources of his knowledge Mudi 
allowance onght to be made by everj 
candid reader for the defects of a book 
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Locke kad not, it may be said, tbe luminons pei&pi- 
cacity of language we find m Descartes, and, when be 
does not soar too bigb, in Malebrancbe , but be bad moie 
judgment, more caution, moie patience, moie freedom 
ftom paradox, and from tbe sources of paiadox, vanity 
and love of system, than eitbei We bave no denial of 
sensation to biutes, no reference of matbematical truths 
to tbe will of God, no oscillation between tbe extremes 
of doubt and of positiveness, no bewildeiing mysticism 
Certainly neitbei Gassendi nor even Hobbes could be 
compaied witb bim, and it might be asked of tbe 
admirers of latei pbilosopbeis, those of Beikeley, or 
Hume, or Hartley, or Eeid, or Stewart, oi Blown, with- 
out naming any on tbe continent of Euiope, wbeibei, 
in tbe extent oi originality of tbeir leseaicbes, any of 
these names ought to stand, on a level with that of 
Locke One of tbe greatest whom I bave mentioned, 
and one who, though candid towards Locke, bad no pre- 
judice whatever m bis favour, has extolled tbe first two 
books of tbe Essay on Human Understanding, which 
yet be deems in many lespeots mfeiioi to the thud 
and fourth, as ‘‘a precious accession to tbe theory of 
tbe human mind, as tbe iiobest contribution of well- 
obseived and well-desciibed facts which was ever be- 
queathed by a smgle individual , and as tbo indisputable, 
though not always acknowledged, source of some of tbe 
most refined conclusions with respect to tbe intellectual 
phsenomona, which have been since brought to hght by 
succeeding inquirci s ” 


which was writtea with so little aid from, 
earlier inqiurers md displays through 
out so many traces of an oiiginal mind 
The hearings in our fiist vojages of dis- 
co\ ery were not ill laid down as toi rectly 
as at present It is not pleaisant to ob- 
serve, that neither on the continent, nor, 
\liat IS much ■worse, m Britain, has 
sufficient regard been paid to this con- 
bidtration — 1847 ] 

^ StewaiPs Preliminary Dissertation 
to EncyclopTodia Bntannica part ii 

[Vo one seems to hue so much anti- 
cipated Locke, if we can wholly rely on 
the analysis of a work unpublished and 
said to be now lost, as 1 atlicr Paul baipi 
7 his IS a short tieaUse, entitled Arte di 


ben Pensare, an extract from the analysis 
of which by Marco Foscaimi is given in 
barpis Life, by Bianchi Giovini, vol i 
p 81 We have here not onlj the deii- 
\ation of ideas from sense, but from re^ 
flection , the same theory as to subst«filce, 
the formation of geneia and specie s, the 
association of ideas the same views aa td 
axioms uid syllogisms But as the Italian 
who has given us this representation 
of I ather Paul’s philosophy had Locke 
b( fore him and does not quote his own 
authors w 01 db, we may suspect that he 
has >omcwhat oKaggciatid the resem- 
blance 1 do not think that anv nation 
lb more pi one to claim every U athci fioni 
the wings of other birds —18 17 j 
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106 It would be an -unnecessaiy piolixity to ojSei m 
tlii& place an analysis of so well-known a book 

as tbe Essay on the Human Understanding ® 

Few have turned theii attention to metaphysical m- 
qnines without leading it It has however no incon- 
siderable faults, which, though much over -balanced, are 
not to be passed over in a geneial eulogy The stjle of 
Locke IS wantmg in philosophical precision , it is a good 
model of the English language , but too idiomatic and 
colloquial, too indefinite and figui ative, foi the abstruse 
subjects with which he has to deal We miss in every 
page the translucent simplicity of his great French pre 
decessois This seems to have been owing, in a con- 
siderable degree, to an excessive desiie of popularising 
the subject, and shunnmg the technical pedantry which 
had repelled the woild from intellectual philosophy 
Locke displays m aU his writings a respect which can 
hardly be too great, for men of sound undei standing 
unpiejudiced by authority, mingled with a seoin, per- 
haps a little exaggerated, of the gown men oi learned 
world, Itttle suspecting that the same appeal to the 
people, the same policy of settmg up equivocal words 
and loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, 
to discomfit subtle reasoning, would afterwards be turned 
against himself, as it was, very unfaiily and unspaiingly, 
by Eeid and Beattie Hence he falls a little into a 
laxity of phrase, not unusual, and not alwa;ys important, 
in popular and practical discourse, but an inevitable 
souice of confusion in the very abstract speculations 
which his Essay contains And it may perhaps be sus- 
pected, without disparagement to his great powers, that 
he did not always preserve the utmost distijictness of 
conception, and was liable, as almost every other meta- 
physician has been, to be entangled in the ambiguities 
of language 

107 The leadmg dootrme of Locke, as is well known, 
is the derivation of all our simple ideas from 
sensation and from reflection The former pie- IdeS^ar- 
sent, comparatively, no great difficulty , but he 

is not very clear or consistent about the latter 
He seems in geneial to limit the word to the various 
operations of our own mmds m thinking, believing, 
willing, and so forth This, as has been shown for- 
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raerly, is taken ftom, or at least coincident with, the 
theoiy of Gassendi in his Syntagma Philosophicnm It 
IS highly probable that Locke was acquainted with that 
woik , if not immediately, yet through the accotini of 
the philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by 
Dr Ohaileton, m 1663, which lhave not seen, or thiongh 
the excellent and copious abridgment of the Syntagma 
by Beinier But he does not strictly confine his ideas 
of leflection to this class Duration is certainly no mode 
of thinking, yet the idea of duiation is leckoned by 
Locke among those with which we are furnished by 
lefleotion The same may perhaps be said, though I do 
not know that he expi esses himself mth equal clearness, 
as to his account of several other ideas, which cannot be 
deduced fiom external sensation, nor yet can be reckoned 
modifications oi operations of the soul itself, such as 
numbei, powei, existence'' 

[Upon more attentive consideration and more might easily be alleged tbit 
of all the passages wherein Locke speaks Locke really admitted the understanding 
of ideas derived fiom reflection, I enter- to be so far the source of new simple 
tain no doubt but tint Stewart is right, ideas, that several of primary importance 
and some of Locke s opponents !•» the arise m our minds, on the suggestim of 
wiong Ho evidently meant that by the senses, or of our observxng the inwaid 
reflecting on the operations of our own operations of our minds, which are not 
minds, as well a*? on our bodily sensations, strictly to be clashed themselves as sug- 
divers new simple ideas are suggested to gcstions, or as acts of consciousness And 
us, which are not in themselves either when we remember also that the power 
such operations or such *!cnsations These of the understanding to compound simple 
simidc ideas convey themselves into the ideas is a leading part of his system, and 
mind by all the ways of sensation and also that certain ideas which others take 
leflection and he enumerates pleasure for simple are reckoned by him, whether 
and pain power, existence, unity, to lightly or no, to he complex we may be 
which he aftawaids adds dmation “Ee forced to admit that the outcry raibCd 
flection on the appeal ance of several against Locke as a teacher of thesensu- 
ideas, one after another, in oui minds, is alist school has been chiefly founded on 
that which fuimshes us with the idea of inattention to his languigc, and to some 
succession And the distance between inaccuracy m it Stewart had already 
anj parts of that succession or between stated tlie true doctrine as to ideas of le 
the ippearance of new ideas in our minds, flection ‘In such cases all that can be 
IS that we call dmation’* B ii ch 34, said is that the exercise of a particular 
$ 3 So of number, or imity, which he faculty furnishes the occasion on which 
take<! for the basis of the idea of number certain simple notions are by the laws 
‘ Amongat all the ideas we have, as there of our constitution, piCbented to our 
IS none suggested to the mind by more thoughts , nor does it seem possible for 
wa>s so IS there none moie simple than us to trace the ongin of a particular no 
that of unity, or one , it has no shadow of tion any farther, than to ascertain what 
T ancty or composition m it, everj ob the nature of the occasion was, which, in 
3 ect our senses aie employed about, every the first instance, introduced it to our 
idea in our understandings (very thought acquaintance’ Philos Essays, I chap 
O'** our minds, brings this idea along with ii It is true, that he proceeds to impute 
It” ch X 5 1 Thus we hive proofe a different theory to Locke, namely, 
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108 Stewait has been so mnoh stiuck by this n^de- 
finileness, with which the phrase ‘‘ideals of vague use 
reflection ” has been used in the Essay on the of tue T^ord 
Human Understanding, that he “ does not think, 
notwithstandmg some casual expressions which may seem 
to favour the contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit with Oud worth 
and Puce, that the understandmg is the source of new 
ideas ” ® And though some might object that this is too 
much m opposition, not to casual expiessions, but to 
the whole tenour of Locke’s Essay, his language con- 


that consciousness is exclusively the 
source of ill our knowledge which he 
takes to mean that all our original ideas 
may he classed under acts of conscious 
ness as well as suggcbted by it Butm 
his Dissertation, we have seen that he 
takes a more favourable view of the 
Fssay on the Human Understanding in 
this great question of the origin of our 
ideas and, as it now appears to me, be- 
yond dispute a more true one The want 
of precision so unhappily characteiistic 
of Locke, his led to this misapprehension 
of Ins meaning But surely uo one can 
believe, haidly the most depreciating 
< ntic of Loci e at Paris or Oxford, that 
he took duration and number for actual 
operations of tlie mmd, such as doubting 
oi comparing Pace had long since 
admitted that Locke had no other mean- 
ing than that our ideas are derived, un 
mediately or ultimately from sensation 
or reflection, or, m other words ‘ that 
they tuinish us with all the subjects 
materials, and occasions of knowledge, 
comparison, and internal perception 
This however by no means renders them 
in any proper sense the source of all our 
ideas*' Prices Dissertations on Morals, 

p 16 

Cousin enumerates, as simple ideas 
not derived from sensation or reflection, 
space, duiatiou, infinity, identity suh- 
stiuce cause, and right Locke would 
have repliid that the idea of space as 
mere definite extension, was derived from 
sensation and that of space generally, or 
what he Ins called expansion, was not 
simple, hut complex , that those of du 
’•ation, cause (or power), and identity, 
were fumwhed by reflection , that the 
idea of nght is not simple, and that those 
VOL IV 


of substance and infinity are hardl'^ 
formed by the mind at all He would 
add existence and unity to the list both 
according to him, derived fiom reflec'-ion 
M Cousin has by no means done jus- 
tice to Lorke as to the idea of cam 
* On salt que Locko, apres avoir aflarmd 
dans un chapitre sur I’ldde de cause et 
d effet, que cette idee nous est donnde 
par la sensation, s avise dans un chapitre 
diffdient sur la puissance, dune toute 
autre engine, bien qu il s agisse,au fond, 
de la mgme idde il trouve cette engine 
nouvelle dans la rdflexion appbqu^e a h 
volonte, ’ &c Fragmeus Philosophiqucs, 
p 83 Now, m the first place, the chap- 
ter on Powei, in the Ess ly on the Hu- 
man Understanding, B ii ch 21 comes 
before and not after that on Cause erd 
Effect ch 26 But it is more important 
to observe that in the latter chapter 
and at the close of the 25th Locke dis- 
tinctly says that the idea is ‘denved 
from the two foimtains of all our know - 
ledge, sensation and reflection” md 
“ that this relation, how comprehensive 
soever terminates at last m them ” It 
IB also to be kept ir mind that he is heie 
speaking of pb-^ sical causes , but m his 
chapter on Power, of efficient ones, and 
principally of the human mind, inti 
mating also his opinion, that matter is 
destitute of active pow er, that is, of ofli- 
cieut causation The form on mit is as 
m saitt a common mode of introducing 
any questionable position It does not 
follow from this that Locke’s expressions 
in the 26th chapter, on Cause and Effect 
are altogether the heist, but they must 
he considered m connexion with his long 
diapter on Power— 1847 ] 

• Prelim Dissertation. 

K 
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coming substance almost bears it out Most of tbe pei- 
plexity wbicb bas aiisen on tbis subject, the combats of 
some metaphysicians with Locke, the poi teutons errois 
into which otheis have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the eqmvocal mean- 
ing of the word idea The Cartesians understood by 
this whatever is the object of thought, including an in- 
tellection as well as an imagination By an intellection 
they meant that which the mind conceives to exist, 
and to be the subject of knowledge, though it may 
be unimaginable and incompiehensible Gassendi and 
Locke (at least in this part of his Essay) limit the woid 
idea to something which the mmd sees and giasps as 
immediately present to it “ That,” as Locke not very 
well expresses it, “which the mmd is applied about 
while thinking being the ideas that are there ” Hence 
he speaks with some ridicule of “men who persuade 
themselves that they have cleai comprehensive ideas of 
infinity Such men can hardly have existed , but it is 
by annexing the epithets clear and comprehensive, that 
he shows the dispute to be merely veibal For that we 
know the existence of mfinites as objectively real, and 
can reason upon them, Locke would not have denied , 
and it IS this knowledge to which others gave the name 
of idea 

1 09 The different mannei in which this all-important 
word was understood by philosophers is strikmgly shown 
when they make use of the same illustiation Amauld, 
if he is author of L’Ai-t de Penser, mentions the idea of 
a chiliagon, or figure of 1000 sides, as an mstance of the 
distinction between that which we imagine and that 
which we conceive or understand Locke has employed 
the same mstance to exemplify the diffeience between 
clear and obscure ideas Accoiding to the formei, we 
do not imagme a figure vnth 1000 sides at all, accordmg 
to the latter, we form a confused image of it We have 
an idea of such a figure, it is agreed by both , but m 
the sense of Amauld, it is an idea of the understanding 
alone , in the sense of Locke, it is an idea of sensation, 
flamed, like othei complex ideas, by putting together 
those we have formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the precise figure That the word suggests 
t:> the mmd an image of a polygon with many sides is 
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ind'ubita'ble , but it is urged by tbe Cartesians, that as 
we are wholly incapable of distmguisbing the exact 
number, we cannot be said to have, in Locke’s sense of 
the word, any idea, even an indistinct one, of a figure 
with 1000 sides since all we do imagine is a polygon 
And it IS evident that in geometry we do not reason 
ftom the properties of the image, but from those of a 
figure which the understanding apprehends Locke, 
however, who generally preferred a popular meaning to 
one more metaphysically exact, thought it enough to 
call this a conftised idea He was not, I believe, con- 
versant with any but elementary geometry Had he 
reflected upon that which in his age had made such a 
wonderful begmning, or even upon the fundamental 
prmciples of it, which might be found in Euclid, the 
theory of infinitesimal quantities, he must, one would 
suppose, have been more puzzled to apply his nanow 
definition of an idea For what image can we form of a 
differential, which can pretend to represent it m any 
other sense than as d Jt? represents it, by suggestion, not 
by resemblance ^ 

110 The case is however much worse when Locke 
deviates, as m the third and fouith books he constantly 
does, from this sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it either in the Cartesian meanmg, or in one 
still more general and popular Thus, in the excellent 
chapter on the abuse of words, he insists upon the advan- 
tage of using none without clear and distinct ideas , he 
who does not this only makmg a noise without any 
sense or signification” If we combine this position 
with that in the second book, that we have no clear and 
distinct idea of a figure with 1000 sides, it follows with 
all the foioe of syllogism, that we should not argue 
about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, by parity of 
reason, about many other things of far higher import- 
ance It will be found, I inclme to think, that the 
large use of the woid idea for that about winch we have 
some knowledge, without limiting it to what can be 
imagined, pervades the third and fourth books Stewart 
lias ingeniously oon]octxned that they were written 
before the second, and xirobably before the mind of 
Locke had been much turned to the psychological ana- 
lysis which that contains It is, however, certain that 
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in the Treatise upon tlie Oondtiot of the Understanding, 
which was not published till after the Essay, he uses 
the word idea with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter We cannot, upon the 
whole, help admitting that the story of a lady who, after 
the perusal of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
laid it down with a remaik, that the book would be pei- 
fectly charming were it not for the frequent recurrence 
of one very hard woid, tdea^ though told, possibly, in 
ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well represents 
the state of mind in which many at first have found 
themselves ‘ 

lit Locke, as I have just mtimated, seems to have 
possessed but a slight knowledge of geometry 
— a science which, both from the clearness of 
the illustrations it affords, and fiom its admitted 
® efficacy in rendering the logical powers acute 

and cautious, may be leckoned, without excepting phy- 
siology, the most valuable of all to the metaphysician 
But it did not requiie any geometrical knowledge, strictly 
so called, to avoid one material eiior into which he has 
fallen, and which I mention the rathoi, because even 
Descartes, in ono place, has said something of the same 
kind , and I have met with it not only in Non is veiy 
distinctly and positively, but, more or less, in many or 
most of those who have tieated of the metaphysics or 
abstract principles of geometry “ I doubt not,” says 
Locke," “ but it will be easily granted that the know- 


t [The cTaaracter of liocto's pMooO- 
plncal style as given bv a living pTnlo-so 
pber bv no means favourable to him, is 
perhaps too near the truth “In his 
loix^uage, Locke is, of all philosophcis 
tht* most figurative, ambiguous, vacilUt- 
vanous, and even contradictory, as 
has been noticed by Reid and Stewart, 
a Id by Brown himself, indeed we be- 
lieve by eveiy author who has had occa- 
sion to comment on this philosopher 
II * opinions oi such a writer are not, 
theiefore, to be assumed from isolated 
and casual expressions, which themselves 
require to be intei preted on the general 
analogy of his system * Idmb Rev 
C'lr WilUam Hamilton) vol hi p 189 
ji am fiappj to ate another Utt writer of 


high anthonty in favour of the al 
character of Locke as a philosophei 
* Fe\\ among the great names in philo 
sophy, ’ says Mr M 11, have met with 
a harder measure of justice from the 
present generation than Loeke, the nn- 
questioiied founder of the analytical phi- 
losophy of mind'^ Perhaps Descartes 
and Hobbes not to mention Gassendi, 
might contest the palm ss founders of 
psj chological analysis, but Mr Mill 
justly gi\ Gb to Locke the preference over 
Hobbes, who has been sometimes over- 
rated of late, “not only in sober judg. 
ment, but even in profundity and original 
genius" System of Logic, vol 1 p 150 
— 184^3 
“ B iv c 8 
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lodge we liaye of matliematical truths is not only certain 
but real knowledge, and not the bare empty vision of 
vam insignificant chimeras of the brain , and yet if we 
well consider, we shall find that it is only of oni ovui 
ideas The mathematician considers the tiuth and pio- 
perties belonging to a rectangle oi circle only as they 
are in idea in his own mind , foi it is possible he ne'ver 
found either of them existmg mathematically, that is, 
precisely tine, in his life All the discourses of 

Qie mathematicians about the squaring of a cucle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the existence of any of those figures , but their demon- 
strations, which depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be au}^ square oi circle in the world or 
no ” And the infeience he draws from this is, that 
moial as well as mathematical ideas, being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and complete ideas, all the 
tigieement or disagreement which he shall find in them 
produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical 
figures 

112 It IS not perhaps necessary to mquire how far, 
upon the hypothesis of Berkeley, this notion of mathe- 
matical figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be 
sustained But on the supposition of the objectivity of 
space, as truly existing without us, which Locke un- 
doubtedly assumes, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entiiely eiioneous, and that it involves a con- 
fusion between the geometrical figure itself and its deli- 
neation to the eye A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundaries, determined by given re- 
lations It exists in the mfinite round about us, as tlie 
statue exists in the block "" No one can doubt, if he turns 
his mind to the subject, that every point m space is equi- 
distant, in all diieotions, from ceitam other points Draw 
a line through all these, and you have the circumference 
of a circle , but the cucle itself and its circumference 

* Michael Angelo lias well conveyed hand, but he equally feels and perceives 
this idea in four lines, which I quote the reality of that figuie which the broad 
trom Oorniam — infinite around him comprehends ool suo 

Non ha T ottimo artista alcun concetto, 

Che un maxmo solo m se non circon- [Cicero has a similar expression — 
scriva Quasi non in omni marmore necesse ciL 

Col suo soverchio e solo a quello amva messe velPraxitelia capita ' illaenimi|)&i 
La raano che obbedisce air mteUetto efficiuntur detractione De Divination© 

The y^ov eler uses not the same obedient- n 21 — 1842] 
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exist before the latter is delineated Thus tbe orbit of a 
planet is not a regular geometrical figiiie, because cei- 
tain forces disturb it jdnt tbis disturbance means only 
a deviation from a Ime wbicb exists really m space, and 
wbicb. the planet would actually describe if theie were 
nothing in the universe but itself and the centre of at- 
traction The expression, therefore, of Locke, “ whether 
there be any square or circle existing m the world or 
no,^' is highly inaccurate, the latter alternative being an 
absurdity All possible jSgures, and that “in number 
numberless,” exist every wheie , nor can we evade the 
perplexities mto which the geometry of mfinites throws 
our imagination, by considering them as mere bemgs of 
reason, the creatures of the geometer, which I believe 
some are half disposed to do, nor by substituting the 
vague and unphilosophioal notion of indefinitude for a 
positive objective infinity ^ 


^ [The confusion, as ifc appearb to me, 
between sensible and real figure m geo- 
metry, I have found much more general 
xn philosophical wnterb than I was aware 
of when this passage was first committed 
to the press Thus M Cousin “II 
n exists, dans la nature, que des figure 
imparfaites et la geomdtne a pour con- 
dition d oporer sur des figures parfaites, 
sur le tnangle paifait, le cercle paifait 
, c est a dire, sur des figures qui n’ont 
paa d'existence rdelle, et qul sont des 
pures conceptions de I’esprit ’ Hist de 
la Philos , vol 11 p 311 If by figure we 
mean only visible circumference, tins is 
very true But the geometei geneially 
reasons, not upon the boundaries, but 
upon the extension, superficial or solid, 
comprehended withm them , and to this 
extension itself we usually give the name 
of figuie Agam, “ It is not true,'^ says 
Mr Mill, “ that a circle exists, or can be 
described, which has all its radii exactly 
equal ” System of Logic, vol i p 200 
Certainly such a circle cannot be de- 
scribed, but in every geometneal sense it 
really exists Hence he asserts “the 
character of necessity, osenhed to mathe- 
matics, to he a mere illusion, nothing 
exists conformable to the definitions nor 
tseim possible** P 296 It follows of 
course, that a straight hne is impossible, 
which IS peifectly true, if it must be 
drawn iMth a ruler But is It not sur- 


prising that so acute a writer as Mr Mill 
can think anything impossible m a meta 
physical sense, which implies no contra- 
diction, and 18 easily conceived^ He 
must have used ^possible in a sense limited 
to human execution 
Another eminent reasoner has gone tbe 
full lengths of this paradox “ It has 
been rightly remai ked by Dugald Stew art, 
that mathematical propositions are not 
properly true or false, in the same sense 
as any proposition respecting real fact is 
so called, and hence the truth, svu^ as it 
%s, of such propositions is necessary and 
eternal, since it amounts only to this 
that any complex notion which you have 
arbitranly formed must be exactly con- 
formable to itself Whately s Elements 
of Logic, 3rd edit, p 229 And thus a cele- 
brated writer who began in tha* school 
though he has since traversed the dia- 
meter of theology “ We are able to de 
fine the creations of our own minds foi 
they are what we make them, but it 
were as easy to create what is real as to 
define it ’ Newman's Sermons before the 
ITniveiMty of Oxford p 333 
The only meaning we can put on such 
assertions is, that geometry is a mere 
pastime of the mind, an exercise of logic, 
m which we have only to take care that 
we assign no other properties to the 
imagmary figures which answer to the 
syllogistic letters, A, B, and C, than 
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without any objective truth whatever, or 
relation to a re il external univei se The 
perplexities mto which mathematicians 
ha\e been thiown by the metaphysical 
difficulties of their ecience, must appear 
truly ludicrous, and such as they haie 
manufactured for themselves But the 
most singular circumstance of all is, that 
nature is regulated by these arbitrary 
definitions, and that the truths of geo- 
metry sudk as they aje, enable us to 
predict the return of Uranus oi Neptune 
to the same place m the heavens after the 
present generation are in their graves A 
comet leaves its penhelion and pursues 
its path through the remote regions of 
space , the asti onomer foretells its return 
by the laws of a geometrical figure, and 
if it come a few days only before the 
calculated moment, has recourse to the 
hypothesis of some resistance which has 
diminished its orbit, so sure is he that 
the projectile foice and thit of gravity, 
act in Imes geometrically straight 

The source of this paradox appears to 
be a too hasty and rather miccurate as 
sumption, that geometiy depinds upon 
definitions But though we cannot ai gue 
except according to our definitions the 
real subject of the science is not tho<!e 
terms but the properties of the things 
defined We conceive a perfect circle to 
be not only a possible but a real figure, 
that Its radii are equal, belongs to the 
idea, not to the words by which we define 
It. Men might reason by themselves on 
g( ometry without any definitions , or, if 
they could not, the truths of the science 
would he the same 

Tne universal and neces&ary belief of 
mankind is, that we are placed in the 
midst of an unbounded ocean of space 
Ou all Bides of us, and in thiee dimen* 
sions, this IS spread around We cannot 
conceive it to be annihilated or to have 
had a begmnmg Innumerable objects of 
our senses, themselves extended, that is, 
occupying portions of this space, but por- 
tions not always the same, float withm 
it And as» we find other properties than 
mere extension in these objects, by which 
properties alone they are distinguishable 
from the surrounding space, we denomi 


Considered in its dia.tinction fiom this 
space tbeir own proper extension has 
houiidaiies by which they come undtr 
the 1 elation of figure , and thus all bodies 
are figured But we do not necessarily 
limit this word to mateml substances 
The mind is not only perfectly capable of 
considenng geometrical figures, that i*. 
particular poitions of the contmuoub 
tension which we call absolute space, bt 
themsebes, as measured by t’ t mutual 
distances of then boundanes but is in 
tmtively certain that such figuies are 
real that extension isdiMsihle into parts 
and that there must he everywhere in the 
surrounding expanue triangles and circles 
mathematically exact, though any du- 
gram which we can dclmeate will be 
more or less incorrect * Space,’ savs 
Sir John Hcrschel (if w e may name him) 
*in Its ultimate analysis, is nothmghut 
an assemblage of distances and direc 
tions” Quarterly Review, June, 1841 
quoted in Mills Logic i 324 This is 
very forcibly expressed if not with abso- 
lute precision , for distance is perh ips, in 
stnetness rathei the measure of space 
than space itbelt It is suggested b\ 
every extended body the boundaries 
whereof must he distant one from another 
and it IS suggested also by the separation 
of these bodies which when not in con 
tact, aie perceived to have intervals 
between them But these intervals are 
not necessanly filled by other bo lies, nor 
even by light , as when we perceive stars 
and estimate their distances from one 
another in a moonless night. The mere 
ideas of distance and direction seem to be 
simple, or rather modes of tlie simple 
idea extension, and for this reason no 
definition can he given of a straight hne 
It 18 the measure of distance itself, 
which themmd mtmtively appiehends to 
be but one, and that the shoifest hne 
which can be drawn 
** I he only clear notion’ says Her- 
schel, ‘‘we can form of straightness, is 
uniformity of direction’ And as *he 
line itself is only imaginary, or, ii it be 
drawn, is but the representative of dis- 
tance or length, it cannot have, as such, 
any other dimension. Though we know 
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preliends, and what it conceives without comprehending, 
IS the point of divergence between the two sects of psy- 


that a nntenal hnemust have breadth it 
IS not a mere abstraction of the geometer 
to say that the distance of an object from 
the eye has no breadth, but it -would be 
ib&uid to say the contrary 

Ihe defiiimonof a mathematical figure 
involves only its possibility But our 
knowledge of extension itself as objec 
tuelj real, renders all figures tiue beings, 
not e) tia rafionu, but actual beings, 
portions of one infinite continuous e\ten 
won I hey exist m space, to repeat the 
metaphoi (which indeed is no metaphor, 
but an instance) as the statue exists 
m the block Extension, perhaps, and 
figure, are rather the conditions undei 
w hich bodies, whatever else they may be, 
are presented to our senses, than, m 
perfect stiutness of expression, the es 
sentials of body itself They have been 
called by blewart the mathematical pro- 
perties of matter Certain it is that they 
remain when the body is displaced , and 
would remain were it annihilated And 
it IS \ ith the 1 elation of bodies to space 
absolute that the geometer has to deal, 
never, in his pure science, with their 
material properties 

What then is the meaning of what we 
sometimci!) read, that there is no such 
thing as a circle or a triangle in nature > 
If we are to understand the physical um- 
verse, the material world, which is the 
common sense, this may peihaps be true, 
but what, then, has the geometer to do 
with nature? If we mclude absolute 
space under the word nature, X must 
entii ely deny the assertion Can w e doubt 
tnat portions of space, or points, exist m 
every direction at the same distance 
from any other assignable point or portion 
of space ? I cannot draw a radius pre- 
usely a foot long , but I can draw a line 
moie than eleven mebes m length, and 
can produce this till it is more than 
twelve At some point or other it has 
been exactly the length of a foot The 
want of pi ease uniformity of direction 
may be overcome m the same way, 
there is a seues of pomts along which 
the line might have been directed so as 
to be perfectly uniform , just a-, in the 
oibit of a planet round tbe sun, disturbed 
as It is by the attraction of a thud body 


at every point, theie is yet at every 
pomt a line, called the instantaneous 
ellipse, along which the path of the body 
might by possibility have proceeded m a 
geometneal curve Let the mind once 
fix Itself on the idea of continuous ex 
tension, and its divisibility into paits 
mathematically equal or m mathematical 
ratios, must appear necessary 
Geometry, then, is not a bcience of 
reasoning upon definitions, such as we 
please to conceive, but on tbe relations 
of space, of space, an objective being, 
according at least to human conceptions, 
apace, the bosom of nature, that which 
alone maket» all things sensibly without 
us, made known to us by a primary law 
of the understanding as some hold, by 
experience of sensation or inference from 
It as others maintain, but necebsaij, 
eternal the basis of such demonstration 
as no other saence possesses , because in 
no other do we perceive an absolute im 
possibility, an impossibility paramount, 
speaking reverently, to the Creator s a ill 
that the premises of our reasoning might 
have been different from what they aie 
The definitions of geometrical figures no 
more constitute their essence than those 
of a plan* or a mineral Whether geo- 
men ical 1 ea&onvng is built on the relations 
ot parts, ot space, merely as defined in 
words, IB another question , it certamlj 
appears tome that definitions supply only 
the terms of the pioposition, and that 
without a knowledge, verbal or implied, 
of the axioms, we could not deduce any 
conclusions at all But this affects only 
the logic of the theorem, the piocess by 
which the relations of space aie unfolded 
to the human understanding I cannot for 
a moment believe that the distinguished 
philosopher, who has strenuously argued 
for the deduction of geometry from defi- 
mtions, meant any more than to oppose 
them to axioms That they are purely 
arbitrary, that they are the creatures of 
tbe mmd like harpies and chimmrs^, he 
could hardly have thought, being himself 
habituated to geometneal studies But 
the language of btewartis not sufficiently 
guarded , and he has served as an autho- 
ntyto those who have uttered so singuhr 
a paradox * From w^hat principle,” saj a 
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chology 'wlucli still exist m the world Xothing is in 
the intellect which has not befoie been in the sense, 


Stewart, "are the various properties of 
the ciicle derived, but from the definition 
of a circle ? from what principle the pro 
pertiOb of the paiabola or elUpse but 
fiom the definitions of these curves ? A 
similar observation may be e'stended to 
all the other theorems which the mathe- 
matician demonstiates ” Vol u p 41 
Ihe properties of a circle or the other 
curves we answer, are derived from that 
leading property which we express in the 
definition But surely we can make use 
of no definition which does not declare a 
rt al pioperty We might impose a name 
on a quadnlatei al figure with eqiuil angles 
and bides not parallel , but could we draw 
an infeience from it > And why could 
we not, hut hecaube we should be re- 
strained by itb incompatibility with our 
necessary conceptions of the relations of 
space ? It is thes'' primary conceptions 
to which oui definitions must conform 
Definitions of figure at leist m all but 
the mobt familiar are indispensable in 
order to make us apprehend particular 
relations of distance and to keep our 
reasonings clear from confusion , but this 
is only the common province of language 
In this I have the satisfaction of findmg 
myself supported by the authonty of 
Dr Whew ell Supposmg,’ he observes 
in his Thoughts on the Study of the 
Mathematics ‘ we could get nd of geo 
metiical axioms altogether and deduce 
our reasoning firom definitions alone, it 
must be allowed 1 think, that still our 
geometrical propositions would probably 
depend, not on the defimtions, but on the 
act of mind by which we fix upon such 
definitions, in short, on our concep ion 
of spare The axiom, that two straight 
lines cannot enclose space is a self evident 
truth and founded upon our faculty of 
apprehending the properties of space and 
ot conceiving a straight line We 

should present a false view of the nature 
of geometrical tnith if we were to repre- 
sent it as resting upon definitions and 
should overlook or deny the faculty of 
the mmd and the mtellectual process 
which IS implied in our fixing upon such 
definitions The foundation of all the 
properties of straight lines is certainly 
not the definition, but the conception of 


a «5traight line and m the same manner 
the foundation of all geometiical truth 
resides in our general conceptions of 
space P 151 

That mathematical truths (a position 
of Stewart commended by Whately) are 
not properly called matters of lact, i& no 
new distmction 1 hey ai e not yevofieva , 
they have no being in time, as matters of 
fact have, they are oj/to, beings of a 
higher order than any facts but still 
realities, and, as some philosophers have 
held more truly real than any created 
essence But Archbishop Whately is a 
nominalist of the school of Hobbes Mr 
Mill who IS an avowed conceptualist has 
said ‘ Every proposition which conveys 
real information, as&erts a matter of fact 
dependent on the laws of nature, and not 
upon artificial classification’ Vol i. 
p 23? But here he must use matter ot 
fact m a loose sense , for he would cer- 
tainly admit mathematical theorems to 
convey real infoimation , though I do not 
agree with him that they are, in pro- 
priety of language, dependent on the laws 
ot niture He observes on the arch 
bishop s position that the object of rea 
somng is to expand the assertions wrapped 
up in those with which we set out that 
“ it IS not easy to see how such a science 
as geometry can be said to be wrapped 
up in a few definitions and axioms.’ 
P 29? Whether this be a sufBcient 
an&wer to the archhisln^p or no, it shows* 
than Mr Mill consideis mathematical 
propositions to convey real science 
Two opposite errors ore often found m 
modem wnters on the metaphysics of 
geometry , the one, that which has just 
been discussed the denial of absolute 
reality to mathemitical truths , the other 
wholly opposite jet which equally de- 
stroys their pierogative, I mean the 
theory that they are ordy established by 
induction As m the first they are no 
facts m any sense, not real truths, so in 
the other they are mere facts But, in- 
deed, both these opimont* divergent as 
they seem, emanate from the ultra no- 
minalist school, and they sometimes are 
combined in the same writer Mr Mill 
and Mr Do Morgan have lent their great 
lutlionty to the second doctrine, which 
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Scud the Aristotelian schoolmen Every idea has its oii- 
gmal in the senses, repeated the disciple of Epicums, 


v\js revived from Hobbes, fifty years 
since, by Dr Beddoes m a tract on De 
nionstiative Evidence, which I have 
heiri attributed m part, to Professor 
I Cftilie a supporter of the same theory 
feu WiUiam Hamilton exclaims upon the 
position of two writers in the suite of 
Ar'-hbishop Whately, that it is by indue 
tion all axioms are known , such as, ‘ A 
whole IS greater than its parts’ “Is 
such the Oxford metaphysics ? Edinb 
llov vol Ivii p 232 But though the 
assertion seems more monstrous, when 
apphed to such an a\iom as this, it is 
substantially found m many writers of 
deserved fame, nor is it either a meta 
physics of Oxloid growth, or very likely 
to be well received there The Oxford 
error at present, that at Ita&t of the domi- 
nant school, seems to he the very ie\ erse , 
a strong tendency to absolute Platonic 
realism This has had, cause or effect 
something to do with the apotheosis of 
the Chutch, which impliea leaUty, a step 
to personality 

It seems to follow fiom this inductive 
theory, that we hilieve two straight Imes 
not to include a sp ice, because we have 
never seen them do so or heard of any 
one wfho has , and as mere induction is 
coniessed to be no basis of certain truth, 
we must admit mathematical demonstra- 
tion to differ only in degree of positive 
evidence from prob ability As the pas- 
sage m my text to which this note refers 
hears no relation to this second opinion, I 
shall not dwell upon it farthei than to 
remaik that it seems strange to hear 
that two straight lines are only proved 
by observation not to include a space, 
when we are told in the same breath that 
no straight lines exEt, and consequently 
that any which we may take for straight 
would be found on a moie accurate exa 
mination to include a space between 
them But, revertmg to the subject of 
the former part of this note, it may be 
observed, that our conception that two 
stiaight lines cannot include a space is a 
homage to the reality of gcometiical 
i^re, for experience has not given it, 
all we learn from experience is, that the 
nearer to straightness two lines are drawn 
the le'^S' space ttiey include, and even 
here the reasoning ib in the mverse order, 


the less space they include, the more they 
approach to straight, that ib the nearer to 
uniformity is their diiection 
In all thib I have assumed the reality of 
space according to the Ubual apprehen 
sion of mankmd With the transcen 
dental problem, raised by the Kantian 
school, it seems unnecessary to meddle 
We know at least that we acknowledge 
the objectivity of space by a condition of 
oui underbtanduigb, we know that others 
with whom we converbe have the like 
conceptions of it, we have every leason 
to believe that inferior animals judge of 
extension, distance and direction, by 
bensations and infeienceb analogous to 
our own, we predict the futuie in cal- 
culating the motions of heavenly and 
terrestrial bodies, on the assumption that 
space IS no fictior of the hiain, its por- 
tions and measured distances no creations 
of an arbitrary definition Locke I am 
aware, m one of the miscellaneous papers 
published by Lord King (Life of Locke, 
vol 11 p lYo), bearing the date 16Y7, 
says ‘ Space m itself seems to ho nothing 
but a capacity oi possibilitj foi extended 
beings or bodies to be or exist,’ and 
“ Ihe space wheie a real globe of a foot 
diameter exists though we imagine it to 
be really something to have a real exist 
ence before and alter its [the globe’s] 
existence, thcie in truth is really no- 
thing ” And finally ‘ though it be true 
that the black lines diawn on a rule have 
the relation one to another of an inch 
distance, they being real scnbiUe things , 
and though it be also true that I, know 
mg the idea of an inch can imagine that 
length without imagining l>ody, as well 
as I can imagine a figure without ima 
gimng body, yet it is no more tme that 
there is any real distance m that whidi 
we call imaginary space, than that theie 
«, any real figure there ’ P 185 
I confess myself wholly at a loss how 
to reconcile such notions of space and 
distance, not only with goomttiy but 
dynamics , the idea of velocity involving 
that of mere extension m a stniight line 
without the conception, necessarily im 
plied of any body except the moving one 
But it IS worthy of remark, that Ijocke 
appears to have modified his doctrine 
here delivered, before he wrote the Essay 
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Gassendi Locke indeed, as Gassendi kad done befoie 
liim assigned anotker oiigin to one class of ideas , but 


on the Human Understanding , where he 
argues at length in language adapted to 
the common belief of the reality of space, 
and once only observes that some may 
“ take it to be only a relation resulting 
from the eMstence of other beings at a 
distance, while others understand the 
words of Solomon and St Paul in a literal 
sense ’ (b u c 13 $ 2'7) , by which sin- 
gular reference to Scripture he may per- 
haps mtimate that he does not perceive 
the force of the metaphysical argument 
I think it not impossible that the read- 
ing of Newton, who had so emphatically 
pronounced hims elf for the real exibtence 
of absolute spate, had so far an effect 
upon the mind of Locke that he did not 
commit himself to an opposite hypothesis 
Except with a very few speculative men, 
X believe the conviction that space exists 
truly and mdependently around us, to be 
umversal m mankind 

Locke was a philosopher, equally bold 
in followmg up his own inquiries and 
cautious in committing thorn, except as 
mere conjectures, to the public Perhaps 
an inbtance mi^t be given from the le- 
niaT'kable anticipation of the theory of 
Boscovich as to the nature of matter 
which Stewart has sagaciously infeired 
from a passage in the Essay on the 
Human Understanding But if we may 
trust an anecdote m the Bibliothbque 
Eaisoimee, vol iv p 350, on the autho- 
rity of CJoste, the French translator of 
that work, Newton conceived the idea of 
Boscovich’s theory, and suggested it to 
Locke The quotation is m the words of 
the translator — 

**Ici M Locke excite notre cunositd 
sons vouloir la satisfaire Bien des gens 
setant imagines quil m’avait commu- 
mqud cette maniere d expliquer la crea- 
tion de la matiere, me pnerent peu de 
temps apr^s que ma traduction eut vu 
le jour de leur en faare part , mais je fus 
oblige de leur avouer que M L m’en 
avait fait un secret a moi m§me Lnflu, 
longtemps apres sa mort, M le Cheva 
her Newton, a qui je parlais, par hasard, 
de cet endroit du livre de M Locke, me 
decouvnt tout le mystere Sounant il 
me dit d’abord que cdtait lui mdmc qm 
avait imagine cette maniert d expliquei 


la creation de la maticre , que la pensec 
lui en etait venue dans 1 espnt, un jour 
quil vmt a tomber sur cette question 
avec M L et un seigneur Angla s plein 
de vie, et qm n est pas moms illustre par 
retendue de ses lumieres que par sa 
naissance £t voici comment il leur e\- 
phqua sa pensee ‘On pouvait, dit-il 
‘se former en quelque manihre, une idee 
de la creation de la matiere, en supposant 
que Dieu edt empgcbe par sa puissance, 
que nen ne pfrt entrer dans ime certaine 
portion de I’espace pur, que, de sa na 
ture, est penetrable, eteinel, necessaire, 
infini, car des la cette poition despace 
auraitl impenetrabilite 1 une des qualites 
easentielles a la matiere Lt comme 
I’espace pur est absolument uniforme, on 
n a qu a supposei qne Dieu aurait corn* 
munique cette espece d'lmpenetrabihte 
aime autie pareille portion de I’espace, 
et cela nous domerait, en quelque sorte, 
uue idee de la mobihte de la matibre, 
autre qiialite qui lui est aussi tr^s essen- 
tielle* Nous voila maintenant deiivres 
de cheicher ce que M L avait trouve 
bon de cacher a ses lecteurs.” Bibl 
Baibonn^e vol iv p 349 
It is unnecessary to observe what ho 
nour the copjectuie of Stewart docs to 
his sagacity, for he was not very likely 
to have fallen on this passage in an old 
review little read, nor as he a man to 
conceal the obligation had he done bO 
The theory of Boscovich, or, as we mav 
perhaps now say of Newton has been 
lately supported with abundance of ntw 
illustration, hy the greatest genius in 
philosophical discovery whom this age 
and country can boast I will conclude 
with throwing out a suggestion, whether, 
on the hypothesis that matter is only a 
combination of foices, attractive or rt- 
pulwve, and varying in different sub- 
stances or bodies Ob they are vulgarly 
called, inasmuch Ob all forces are capable 
of being mathematically expressed there 
IS not a proper formula belonging to each 
body, though of course not assignable by 
us which might be called its equation, 
and which, if known would he the defi- 
nition of its essence, as strictly as that of 
a geometrical figure — 184Y ] 
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these were few an rnamher, and in the next century two 
writers of oonsiderahle mfluence, Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to lesolve them all mto sensation The ancient 
school of the Platonists, and even that of Descartes, who 
had distinguished innate ideas, or at least those spon- 
taneously suggesting themselves on occasion of visible 
objects, fiom those stiictly belonging to sense, lost 
giound both in France and England , nor had Leibnitz, 
who was deemed an enemy to some of our great English 
names, sufficient weight to lestoie it In the hands of 
some who followed in both countries, the worst phiases 
of Locke were prefeired to the best, whatever could be 
turned to the account of pyirhonism, mateiialism, or 
atheism, made a figure m the Epicurean system of a 
popular philosophy * The Geiman metaphysicians from 
the time of Kant deserve at least the ciedit of having 
successfully withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
they may have boi rowed much that their disciples take 
for original, and added much that is haidly better than 
what they have overthrown France has also made 
a rapid letum since the beginning of this century, 
and with moie soundness of judgment than Geimany, 
towaids the doctiines of the Caitesian school Yet the 

* [“Locke,” saysM Cousin, “has cer- ideas from sense to -which a different 
tamly not confounded «.ensition with source has been assigned, it seems too 
the faculties of the mind, he expressly much to say that he nuUs the faculties 
dibtmgiublies them, but he makes the play a secondary and insigiiifacant part, 
Utter pi ly a secondary and insignificant -when the part he attributes to them is 
part, and concenters their action on sen- thxtof guingus all our knowledge be- 
bible data, it was but a step from thence yond thit of more simple sense, and, to 
to confound them w itU sensibility , and use his own analogy being to sensation 
■we ha\e heie the feeble germ of a future what the woids of a language m all their 
theory that of transformed sensation, of combinations, are to the letters which 
seusition as the onlj principle of all the compose them M Cousin and the other 
operations of the mind Locke, without antagonists of Lode will not contend 
knowing or designing it bos opened the that we could have had any know ledge of 
road to this e\clusive doctrine by adding geometry or inthmctic without sensa- 
nothmg to sensation hut faculties whose tion, and Locke has never supposed that 
whole business is to exeicise themselves we <'()uld have so much as put two ideas 
upon It, with no peculiar or original of extension or number together without 
power’ Hist de la Philos , v ol n p 137 the active powers of the miiid In this 

It the poweis of combining comparing point I see no other difference between 
and generalising the ideas originally de the two schools, than that one denves a 
rived from sense are not to he called pe* few ideas from sense, which the other 
culiar and original this charge might be cannot trace to that source , and this is 
sustained. But though Locke had not hardly sufficient to warrant the deprecia- 
tUe same views of the active and self on- tion of Iiocke as a false and dangerous 
gmated ivnvers of the mind which have guide in philosophy —1847] 
been tahou by others, if he derived some 
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opposite plulosopliy to tliat whicli neTer rises above sen- 
sible images is exposed to a dangei of its own , it is one 
wbich. the infiimit)' of the human faculties rendeis per- 
petually at hand, few there are who in reasoning on 
subjects where we cannot attain what Locke has called 
“positive comprehensive ideas” are secuie fiom fallmg 
into mere nonsense and repugnancy In that part of 
physics which is simply conversant with quantily, this 
danger is piobably not great, but in all such inquiries as 
aie sometimes called transcendental, it has perpetually 
shipwi coked the adventurous navigator 

114 In the language and probably the notions of 
Locke as to the nature of the soul there is an ^is notions 
indistmctness more worthy of the Aristotelian as to the 
schoolmen than of one conversant with the 
Cartesian philosophy “Bodies,” he says, “manifestly 
produce ideas in us by impulse, the only way which we 
can conceive bodies to operate in If, then, external 
objcc'^'S be not united to our minds, when they produce 
ideas m it, and yet we perceive these original qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under oni senses, it is evi- 
dent that some motion must be thence contmued by our 
neives, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to 
the brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas we have of them And 
smce the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness may be perceived at a distance 
by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible 
bodies must come fiom them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the biain some motion which produces those 
ideas which we have of them in us ” He so fai retracts 
his first position afterwards as to admit, “ in consequence 
of what Mr Newton has shown in the Prmcipia on the 
gravitation of matter towards matter,” that God not only 
can put into bodies powers and ways of operation above 
what can be explained from what we know of matter, 
but that he has actually done so And he promises to 
correct the former passage, which however he has never 
performed In fact, he seems, by the use of phrases 
which recur too often to be thought merely figura- 
tive, to have supposed that something in the bram comes 
mto local contact with the mind He was here unable 
to divest himself, any more than the schoolmen had 
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done, of the notion that there is a proper action of the 
body on the soul in perception The Caitesians had 
brought in the theory of occasional causes and other 
solutions of the phaenomena, so as to avoid what seems 
so 11 reconcilable with an immaterial principle No one 
IS so lavish of a cerebral instrumentality in mental 
images as Malebranche , he seems at every moment on 
the verge of materialism , he coquets, as it were, with 
an Epicurean physiology , but, if I may be allowed to 
contmue the metaphor, he perceives the moment wheie 
to stop, and retires, like a dexterous fair one, with un- 
smirched honour to his immateriality It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful 

115 In another and a well-known passage he has 
anditsira thrown out a doubt whether Grod might not 
materiality superadd the faculty of thinking to matter, 
and, though he thinks it probable that this has not been 
the case, leaves it at last a debateable question, whei ein 
nothing else than piesumptions aie to be had Yet he 
has strongly argued against the possibility of a mateiial 
Deity upon reasons deiived fiom the natuio of matter 
Locke almost appeals to have taken the union of a 
thinking bemg with matter for the thinking of matter 
itself What IS theie, StiUmgfleet well asks, like self- 
consciousness m matter 9 “Nothing at all,” Locke le- 
plies, “ in matter as matter But that God cannot 
bestow on some parcels of matter a powei of thinking, 
and with it self-consciousness, will nevei be proved by 
asking how it is possible to apprehend that mere body 
should perceive that it doth perceive ” But if that we 
call mind, and of which we are self-conscious, weie thus 
superadded to matter, would it the less be something 
reap In what sense can it be compaied to an accident 
or quality’ It has been 3 ustly observed that we are 
much more certain of the independent existence of mind 
than of that of matter But that, by the constitution of 
our nature, a definite organisation, or what will be gene- 
rally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic mole- 
cule, should be a necessary concomitant of this imma- 
terial pimciple, does not involve any absurdity at all, 
whatever want of e\ idence may be objected to it 

116 It IS remaikable that, in the contioveisy with 
Siillingfleet on this passage, Locke seems to t^e for 
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granted that there is no iminaterial principle in brutes , 
and as he had too much plain sense to adopt the Car- 
tesian theory of their insensibility, he diaws the most 
plausible argument foi the possibility of thought in 
matter by the admitted fact of sensation and voluntary 
motion in these animal organisations “ It is not doubted 
but that the pioperties of a lose, a peach, or an ele- 
phant, superaddedto matter, change not the piopeities 
of matter, but matter is in these things matter still ” 
Few perhaps at present who believe in the immateriality 
of the human soul would deny the same to an elephant , 
but it must be owned that the discoveries of zoology 
have pushed this to consequences which some might 
not leadily adopt The spiritual being of a sponge re- 
volts a little our piejudices, yet there is no resting- 
place, and we must admit this, oi be content to sink 
ourselves into a mass of medullary fibre Brutes have 
been as slowly emancipated in philosophy as some classes 
of mankind have been m civil polity, their souls, we 
see, weie almost universally disputed to them at the 
end of the seventeenth century, even by those who did 
not absolutely brmg them down to machinery Even 
withm the recollection of many it was common to deny 
them any kind of reasoning faculty, and to solve their 
most sagacious actions by the vague woid mstinct We 
have come of late years to think better of our humble 
companions, and, as usual m similar oases, the pre- 
dommant bias, at least with foreign naturalists, seems 
rather too much of a levelling character 

117 No quality more lemarkably distmguishes Locke 
than his love of truth He is of no sect or hi-* love of 
party, has no oblique design, such as we so 
fiequently perceive, of sustaming some tenet 
which he suppresses, no submissiveness to the opmions 
of others, nor, what veiy few lay aside, to his own 
W'lthout having adopted certain dominant ideas, like 
Descartes and Malebranche, he follows with inflexible 
impartiality and unweaned patience the long process of 
analysis to which he has subjected the human mind 
No great wnter has been more exempt fiom vanity, in 
which he is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon 
and Descartes , but he is sometimes a little shaip and con- 
temptuous of his predecessors The oiiginality of Locke 
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IS leal and tina’ffeoted , not tliat lie has derived nothing 
fiom otheis, which would be a great reproach to himself 
or to them, but in whatever he has m common with 
other philosophers there is always a tmge of his own 
thoughts, a modification of the particular tenet, oi at 
least a peculiarity of language which lenders it not veiy 
easy of detection It was not to be expected,” says 
^:)^ewart, “ that in a work so composed by snatches, to 
boirow a phrase of the authoi, he should be able accu- 
rately to diaw the Line between his own ideas and the 
hints for which he was indebted to others To those 
who are well acquainted with his speculations it must 
appeal evident that he had studied diligently the meta- 
physical wntings both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and 
that ho was no stranger to the Essays of Montaigne, to 
the philosophical works of Bacon, and to Malebranche’s 
Inquiry aftei Truth That he was familiaily conversant 
with the Cartesian system may he presumed fiom what 
we are told hy his biographer, that it was this which 
fiist inspiied him with a disgust at the "jaigon of the 
schools, and led him into that tram of thinking which 
he aftei wards piosecuted so successfully I do not, 
however, recollect that he has anywhere in his Essay 
mentioned the name of any one of those authors It is 
piobable that when he sat down to write he found the 
lesnlt of his youthful reading so completely identified 
with the fruits of his subsequent leflections, that it was 
impossible for him to attempt a separation of the one 
fiom the other, and that he was thus occasionally led to 
mistake the tieasuies of memory for those of indention 
That this was leally the case may be further presumed 
fiom the peculiar and original cast of his phraseology, 
which, though in general caieless and unpolished, has 
always the merit of that chaiactenstical unity and raci- 
ness of style which demonstrate that while he was 
writing he conceived himself to he diawing only from 
his own resotiices 

118 The writer, however, whom we have just quoted 
Defended in has not quite done justice to the originality of 
two cases Locke in more than one instance Thus on 
tins very passage we find a note m these words — 
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‘‘Ml Addison has lemarked that MaleLianche had the 
stait of Locke hy seveial years in his notions on the 
subject of duiation Some othei coincidences not less 
lemaikable might be easily pointed out in the opinions 
of the English and of the French philosophei ” I am 
not prepaied to dispute, noi do I doubt, the tiuth of the 
latter sentence But with respect to the notions of 
Malebianche and Locke on duiation, it must be said, 
that they aie neither the same, nor has Addison asserted 
them to be so ^ The one thiew out an hypothesis with 
no attempt at proof, the other offeied an explanation of 
the phfenomena "V^hat Locke has advanced as to oiu 
getting the idea of duration by reflecting on the succes- 
sion of our ideas seems to be tiuly his ovn Whether it 
bo entirely the light explanation, is anothei question 
It rather appeals to me that the internal sense, as we 
may not improperly call it, of duiation belongs sepaiately 
to each idea, and is lather lost than suggested by then 
succession Duration is best perceived when we aie 
able to detam an idea foi some time without change, as 
in watching the motion of a pendulum And though it 
IS impossible for the mind to continue in tbs state of 
immobility moie perhaps than about a second oi two, 
this IS sufficient to give us an idea of duiation as the 
necessary condition of existence Whethei this be an 
objective oi merely a subjective necessity, is an abstiuse 
question, which our sensations do not enable us to decide 
But Locke appeals to have looked lathei at the mea&uie 
of duration, by which we divide it mto poitions, than at 
the mere simplicity of the idea itself Such a mensuie, 
it IS certain, can only be obtained tliiough the meclium 
of a succession in oui ideas 

119 It has boon also lemaiked by Stewart that Locke 
claims a discovery due lathei to Descaifes, naiaely, the 
impossibility of defining simple ideas Descartes, how- 
ever, as well as the authois of the Port-Eoyal Logic, 
meiely says that words alieady as clear as wo can make 
them, do not require, or even admit of definition But 
I do not perceive that he has made the distinction we 
find in the Essay on the Human Undei standing, that 
the names of simple ideas aie not capable of any defini 

b Spectator, TTo 94. 
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tion, wliile tlie names of all complex ideas are so “It 
lia^ not, that 1 know,” Locke says, “ been obseived by 
anybody what words aie, and what woidb aie not, capable 
of being defined ” The passage which I have quoted in 
another place from Descartes’ posthumous dialogue, even 
it it went to this length, was unknown to Locke , yet 
he might have acknowledged that he had been in some 
measuie anticipated in other observations by that philo- 
sophei 

120 The fiist book of the Essay on the Human Un- 
Hisvicw derstandmg is diiected, as is well known, 
ot innate against the dootiine of innate ideas, oi innate 
pijnciples in the mind This has been often 
oensuied, as combating in some places a tenet which no 
one would support, and as, in other passages, breaking 
in upon inoial distinctions themselves, by disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment With lespect to 
the former chaige, it is not perhaps easy for us to detei- 
mine w^hat might be the ciude and confused notions, or 
at least language, of many who held the theoiy of innate 
ideas It IS by no means evident that Locko had Des- 
caites chiefly or even at all m his view Loid Herbert, 
whom he distinctly answeis, and many others, especially 
the Plalonists, had dweh upon innate ideas in far stiongor 
teiins than the great Eiench metaphysician, if indeed 
he can be said to have maintained them at all The 
lattei and more impoitant accusation lests upon no other 
piotext than that Locke must bo leckoned among those 
who have not admitted a moral facully' ol disc oijjjiig 
light fiom wiong to be a pait of oui ( onsl il nl ion I'nit 
that theie is a law of natuie imposed by the Supieme 
Being, and consequently universal, has been so lepeat- 
edly asserted in his writings, that it would imply gieat 
inattention to question it Stevrait has justly vindicated 
Locke in this lespect from some hasty and indefinite 
chaiges of Beattie hut I must venture to think that he 
goes much too fai when he attempts to identify the doc- 
trines of the Essay with those of Shaftesbury These 
two philosophers weie in opposite schools as to the test 

® [To the passaftOb quoted by Stewart cUres his belief, “ that there is a law of 
(B irst Dissei tation, p 29) w e may add a nature knovt able by the light of nature 
letter since published of Ijocke to Ml lung s Life of Locke, vol i p 366 
vl I reiD he most explicitly dt- 18J7 ) 
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of moral sentiments Locke seems always to adopt 
wkat IS called tke selfish system in morals, lesolvmg dl 
morality into religion, and all religion into a legard to 
onr own interest And he seems to have paid less at- 
tention to the emotions than to the mtelleotnal poweis 
of the soul 

121 It would by no means be difficult to controveit 
other tenets of this great man But the obliga- General 
tions we owe to him for the Essay on the Hn- 
man Understanding are never to be forgotten It is 
truly the first real chart of the coasts, wherein some 
may be laid down incoriectly, but the general relations 
of all are perceived And we who find some things to 
censure in Locke have perhaps learned howto censuie 
them from himself, we have thiown off so many false 
notions and films of pre]udice by his help that we aie 
become capable of judging our master This is what 
has been the fate of all who have pushed onward the 
landmarks of science , they have made that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured thiough by 
themselves Among many excellent things m the Essay 
on Human Undeistandmg none are more admirable than 
much of the third book on the nature of words, espe- 
cially the three chapters on their imperfection and abuse ^ 
In earliei treatises of logic, at least in that of Port-Eoyal, 
some of this might be found, but nowhere are verbal 
fallacies, and above all, the souices from which they 
sprmg, so fully and conclusively exposed ® 


d [In former editions I had said “ the 
whole third hook, which Mr Mill calls 
that immortal third hook” But we 
mnst except the sixth chapter on the 
names of snhstances ui which Locke s 
reasoning against the real distmction of 
species in the three kingdoms of nature 
IS hill of false assumptions, and cannot he 
maintained at all in the present state of 
natural history He asU ch vi § 13, 
* AMiat are the alterations may or may 
not he in a horse or lead, without ni iking 
either of them to be of another species^” 
The answer is obvious that an animal 
engendered between a horse and mare is 
a horse, and no other , and that any alte- 
ration m the atomic weight of lead would 
make it a different species * I once saw 
a creature, ’ says Locke, * that was the 


issue of a cat and a rat and had the pi un 
marks of both about it *' This cannot be 
true, but if itwere^* Are there, there 
fore, no mere cats and mere rats’— 184t ] 
® [A highly distinguished philosopher, 
M Cousin has devoted nearly a \olume 
to the refutation of Locke, discussmg 
almost evciy chapter m the second and 
fourth books of the Fssay on Human Un- 
derstanding In many of these treatises 
I cannot by any means go along with ihe 
able writer , and regret that he has taken 
so little pains to distinguish real from 
verbal differences of opinion, hut has, on 
the contiary, had nothing so much at 
heart as to depreciate the glory of one 
whom 1 urope has long reckoned among 
the founders of metaphysical science It 
may have been wiong in Locke to employ 
X 2 
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122 Tlie same piai&ewortliy diligence in hunting 
eiror to itfe lurking-places distinguishes the shoit 

the \yord %dea in different sen*ies But, pas au temps de Locke, il entcud la foi 


ab undoubtedly he did not alwayss mean 
by It an imagp in the mind, what can be 
less t-iir than such passages as the follow- 
ing? “Eh bien* songcz j, ^ous navez 
de connaissance legitime dc 1 1 pensile, de 
la volontt de la sensibihtd, qu i la con- 
dition que les iddes que vous cn aycz \ous 
Icb repiesentent, et ces id<Scb doivent 
gtre des images, et p ir consequent des 
images matdrielles Juge/ dans quelle 
abime dahburdit^s nous voild tomh^b 
Pour connaitre la pensee et la volont€ 
qui sont immat^rielles, il faut que nous 
en ayonb une image matenelle qui leur 
ressemble ’ (Cours de I Hist de la Philos , 
\ol 11 p 348, ed 1829) It ought surely 
to have occurred that, in piopoition to 
the ahburdity of such a proposition, was 
the want of likelihood that a mind emi 
nently cautious and reflective should 
have embraced it 

It IS not possible m a note to remark 
on the many passages wherein M Cousin 
has dealt no fair measure to our illubtnous 
metaphysioiar But one 1 will not pass 
over Ho quotes Locke foi the words 

A regard des esprits (nos qmes, les in- 
telligenees) [mterpolation by M Cousin 
himself], nous re pouvons pis plus con- 
naiti c qu'il y a des esprits finis rCellement 
CMstaiis.par les id^es quo nous en avons, 
que nous ne pouvons connaitie quil y a 
des fdes ou des centaures pai les id^es 
que nous nous en formons ” Voila hien, 
ee me scmble, le sceptieisme ahsolu , et 
■vonspensez pent 8tre que la conclusion 
dtmihre de Locke sera qn’il n y a ancune 
connoissance des espnts flnib par consC)- 
quent de notre Sme, par consequent en- 
coie d’aucune des facnltes de notre ame, 
car Tobjection est anssi valahle centre les 
pneuomhnes de rame que centre la sub- 
stance C'est la ou il aurait dfl aboutir, 
mais il ne Pose parce qu'il n'y a pas 
un philosophe a la fois plus sage et plus 
inconsistant qne Locke Que faitil, 
Messieurs ? Dans le pen! ou le ponsse 
la philosophie, il ahandonne sa philo- 
sopliie et toute philosophie, et il en ap- 
pelle au chnstianisme, a la revelation, a 
la foi , et par foi, par revelation, il n’en 
tend pas une loi, une revelation pluloso- 
phique , cettc interpretation n’ ippartient 


et la leveiation dans le sens piopie de la 
theologie la plus orthodoxe, et dconeiut 
ainsi “ Par consequent, sur 1 existence 
de 1 espnt nous devons nous contentei de 
revidenee de la foi ” P J50 ^Vho could 
suppose that all this imputation of un- 
limited scepticism, not less th m that of 
Hume, bince it amounts to a doubt of 
the e\istcnce of our own mind->, is, founded 
on M Cousin s misundeistinding of the 
word Lt f By spirits, or flnite spirits, 

Locke did not mean oui own minds hut 
created intelligences dihcrmg lioin hu 
man, as the word was constantly u^td in 
theological metaphysics The sense of 
the passage to which M Cousin refeis is 
so clear, that no English i eadei could mis 
conceive it, probably he was led wioiig 
by a translation m which he found the 
word ib 

But I really cannot imagine an'v trans 
lation to be so unfaithful as to remove 
from M Cousin the bUme of extreme 
carelessness Ihe woids of Locke aie 
“ Concerning hnite spirits as well as se 
veral other things, we must content our- 
selves with the evidence of faith ” B u 
ch 11 But it the hoginning of the 
same chaptei ho says, “ llie knowledge 
of our own being we have by intuition ’ 
And m the picceding the tenth chapter 
moie fully ‘ I think it is he yond ques- 
tion that min has a clear pel caption of 
his own being he knows ceitainly that 
he exists, ind that he is something He 
that can doubt whether he be anything 
or no, 1 speak not to, no moie than 1 
would argue with pure nothing, oi en 
deavour to convince non entity that it 
were something ’ Compare this with 
M Cousin s representation 
The name of Locke is part of our lite 
rary inheritance, which, as Englishmen, 
we cannot sacrifice If, indeed, the uni- 
versity at which he was educated cannot 
discover that he is, perhaps her thief 
boast, if a declaimer from that quarter pre 
Bumes to speak of ‘ the sophist Locke,’* 
we may console ourselves by recollecting 
how little influence such a local party is 
likely to obtain over the literaiy world. 
But the fame of M Cousin is so con 
^icuous, that his preijndices readily 
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treatise on the Conduct of tlie Undei standing, -vvliicb 
having been oiigmally designed as an addi- 
tional chaptei to the Essay,* is as it weie the of 
ethical application of its theory, and ought 
always to bo lead with it, if indeed, foi the sake ® 
of its piactical utility, it should not come sooner mto tlie 
course of education Aiistotle himself, and the whole 
of his dialectical school, had pointed out many of tlie 
sophisms against which we should guaid oui leasoning 
faculties , but these aie chiefly such as others attempt to 
put upon us in dispute Theie are moie dangeious fal- 
lacies by which we cheat oui selves , piejudice, partiali+y, 
self-inteiest, vanity, mattention, and indifleience 
tiuth Locke, who was as exempt fiom these as almost 
any man who has turned his mind to so many subjects 
wheie then influence is to be suspected, has dwelled on 
the moial discipline of the mtelleot in this tieatiso hettei, 
as I concene, than any of his piedeeessois, though we 
have alieady seen, and it might appear far mo«?e at length 
to those who should have recouise to the books, thai 
Ainauld and Malebianche, besides other Fiench philo- 
sophers of Ihe age had not been lemiss m this indis- 
pensable part of logic 

123 Locke thioughout this tieatise labours to secuie 
the inqtLiier from that pievious pei suasion of his own 
opinion, which gen ei ally rendeis all his pietended in- 
vestigations of its truth little more than illusive and 
nugatory But the mdiffeiencv which he lecommends 
to everything except truth itself, so that we should not 
even wish anjdhing to be true befoie we have examined 
whether it be so, seems to involve ihe impossible hj po- 
tliesis that man is but a purely reasoning being It is 
vain to press the recommendation of freedom fiom pie- 
]udice so far , since we cannot but conceive some pio- 
positions to be more connected with our welfare than 
others, and consequently to de&iie their truth These 
exaggeiations lay a fundamental condition of honest in- 
quiry open to the sneeis of its adversaries, and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is really attainable, flist 
to dispossess oui selves of ihe notion that our interests 

become tbe prejudices of many, and his f See a letter to Molyneu\, dated April 
mifarepresentatious pis& -with many for 369? Locke s Woiks (tol l?59), vol ni 
unansw er ible criticisms —181?] p 5 J9 
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aie concerned where they are not, and next, even when 
we cannot but wish one result of onr inquiiies rather 
than another, to be the more nnremittmg m our endea- 
vours to exclude this bias from our reasoning 

124 I cannot thmk any parent or mstructor justified 
in neglecting to put this little treatise m the hands of a 
boy about the time when the reasonmg faculties become 
developed It will gi\e him a sober and seiious, not 
flippant 01 self-conceited, independency of thinking , and 
while it teaches how to distrust ourselves and to watch 
those pie]udioes which necebsaiily grow up from one 
cause or another, will inspiie a reasonable confidence in 
what he has well considered, by taking off a little of 
that deference to authority, which is the more to be le- 
gi cited in its excess, that, like its cousin-german, party- 
spiiit, it IS fiequently united to loyalty of heait and the 
geneious entliai?iasm of youth* 
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CHAPTEE IV 

HiblORY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND OF 
JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1650 TO 1?00 


Sect I — On Moral Philosophy. 


Pascals Provincial Letters —■ Taylor — Cudworth —Spmosa — Cumboi land’s Law 
of Nature — Puffendorf s Treatise on the same Sulgect ~ Rocliefoncault and La 
Bniyere— Locke on Education — Fenelon 


1 The casuistical writeis of the Eoman chmcli, and 
especially of the Jesuit older, belong to eailiei casuistry ot 
]peiiods, for little room was left for any thing Jesuits 
but popular compilations fiom laige works of vast laboui 
and accredited authoiity But the false piinciples im- 
puted to the lattei school now laised a loudei ciy than 
befoie Implacable and unspaimg enemies, as well as 
ambitious intiigueis themselves, they weie encounteied 
by a host of those who envied, feared, and hated them 
.^ong those none weie such willing oi able accusois as 
the Jansemsts whom they peisecuted Pascal, 
by his Piovincial Letteis, did moie to luin the Piovmciai 
name of Jesuit than all the contioveisies of 
Piotestantism, or all the fulminations of the pailiameiit 
of Pans A lettei of Antony Ainauld, published in 
1665, wheiein he deolaied that he could not find in 
Jansenius the propositions condemned by the pope, and 
laid himself open to censure by some of his own, pro- 
voked the Soi bonne, of which he was a memhei, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology Befoie this 
lesolution was taken, Pascal came foiward in defence of 
his friend, undei a fictitious name, in the first of what 
have been always called Lettres Piovinciales, but moie 
accuiately, Lettres ecrites pai Louis de Montalte a un 
Piovincial de ses Amis In the first four of them he 
discusses the thorny pioblems of Jansenism, aiming 
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ciiiofiy to sliow tliat St Thomas Aquinas had maintained 
the same doctrine on efficacious grace which his disciples 
the Dommicanb now rejected fiom anothei quarter But 
he passed fiom hence to a theme moie geneially intel- 
ligible and inteiesting, the false morality of the Jesuit 
casuists He has accumulated so long a list of scandalous 
decisions, and dwelled upon them with so much wit and 
spnit, and yet with so serious a seventy, that the older 
of Loyola became a by-woid with mankind I do not 
agiee with those who think the PioMncial Letteis a 
gi eater pi oof of the genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, 
in spite of the many weaknesses in leasoning which 
these display The foimei are at present, finely wiitten 
as all confess them to be, too much filled with obsolete 
contioveisy, they quote books too much foigotton, they 
have too little beaimg on any permanent sympathies, to 
be lead with much interest oi pleasuio 
2 The J esuits had, unfoitunatcly for themselves, no 
Their fa uth wiiteis at that time of sufficient ability to de- 
questioned fend them , and being disliked by many who 
bybomo Jansenists, could make little stand 

against then adversanes, till public opinion had alieady 
taken its line They have since not failed to charge 
Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of their eminent 
casuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and many others, so that 
some latei disciples of their school have ventuied to call 
the Piovincial Letters the immoital liais Ties immoi- 
telles mentouses) It has been insinuated, since Pascal^s 
veracity is haid to attack, that he was deceived by those 
fiom whom he bon owed his quotations But he has 
himself declared, in a lemarkable passage, not only that, 
fai fiom repenting of these letters, he wonld make them 
yet stionger if it were to he done again, but that, 
although he had not read all the hooks he has quoted, 
else he must have spent great part of his life in leading 
had books, yet he had read Eseobai twice thiongh, and 
with lespect to the lest, he had not quoted a single 
pas age without having seen it in the book, and examined 
the context befoie and after, that he might not confound 
an objection with an answer, which would have been 
repiehensible and unjust ^ it is theiefore impossible to 
save the honoiii of Pascal, it his quotations are not 

a CLuvros de Pibcal, vol i p 400 
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tair Kor did lie stand alone in Ins imputations on the 
Jesmt casmstiy A book, called Moiale des Jesmtes, 
by hlicolas henanlt, published at Mons in 1667, goes 
over the same ground with less pleasantly, but not less 
learning 

3 The most extensive and learned work on casuistry 
which has appeared in the English language Taylors 
IS the Ductoi Dubitantium of J eremy Taylor, Buctor du 
published m 16b0 This as its title shows, 

tieats of subjective morality, or the guidance of the 
conscience But this cannot be much discussed without 
establishing some piinoiples of objective right and 
wrong, some standard by which the conscience is to be 
ruled “The whole measme and rule of conscience,” 
according to Taylor, ‘ is the law of God, or God’s will 
signified to us by nature oi levelation, and by the 
several manners and times and paits of its communica- 
tion it hath obtanied seveial names , — the law of natuie — 
the consent of nations — flight leason — ^the Decalogue — 
the seimon of Chiist — the canons of the apostles — the 
laws ecclesiastical and civil of piinces and governors — 
fame oi the public leputation of things, expressed by 
pioveibs and other instances and manneis of public 
honesty These bemg the full measures of light 
and wiong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the lule of 
conscience and the subject of the piescnt book ” 

4 The heterogeneous combination of things so dif- 
ferent in nature and authoiity, as it they weie itbcharactcr 
all expiessions of the law of God, does not and delects 
augui well for the distinctness of Taylor’s moial philo- 
sophy, and would be disadvantageously compared with 
the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hookei N or aie we deceived 
in the anticipations we might draw With many of 
Tayloi’s excellences, his vast fcitility and his frequent 
acuteness, the Ductoi Dubitantium exhibits his charao- 
teiistic defects, the waste of quotations is even gi eater 
than in his othei writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intoleiable prolixity liis 
solution of moial difficulties is often unsatisfactory, 
after an accumulation of arguments and authoi ities we 
have the disappointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut, there seems a want of close 
investigation of piiiicixfies, a fiequent confusion and 
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obscTiiity, wliicli Tayloi's two chief faults, excessive 
display of eiudition and redundancy of language, con- 
spire to piodnce Paley is no doubt often supeificial, 
and sometimes mistaken, yet in clearness, in concise- 
ness, in freedom fiom impertinent reference to authoiity, 
he is fai supeiioi to Tayloi 

5 Taylor seems too much inclined to side with those 
who lesolve all light and wiong into the positive will 
of Grod Ihe law of natuie he defines to be “ the 
univeisal law of the woild, oi of mankind, to which we 
aie inclined by natuie, invited by consent, piompted 
by reason, but which is bound upon us only by the 
command of God ” Though in the stiict meaning of 
the word, law, this may be tiuly said, it was suiely 
req^uired, considering the large sense which that woid 
has obtained as coincident with moral light, that a 
fuller explanation should be given than Tayloi has even 
intimated, lest the goodness of the Deity should seem 
something aibitrary and piecanous And though, in 
maintammg, against most of the scholastic metaphysi- 
cians, that God can dispense with the pieoepts of the 
Decalogue, he may be substantially light, yet his reasons 
seem by no means the cleaiest and most satisfactoiy 
that might be assigned It may be added, that in his 
prolix lules concerning what he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much deciied theories 
of the Jesuits Theie was indeed a vein of subtil ty in 
Taylor’s understanding which was not always without 
infiuenoe on his candour 

6 A treatise concerning eternal and immutable moia- 
Cudworths ^7 Cudwoith, was fiist published in 1731 
imnnitaue This may be almost reckoned a portion of his 
mora ity Intellectual System, the object beij^g what he 
has declaied to be one of those which he had theie in 
view This was to prove that moial differences of light 
and wrong are antecedent to any divine law He wiote 
therefore not only agamst the Calvmistio school, but in 
some measure against Taylor, though he abstains from 
mentioning any lecent author except Descartes, who 
had gone far in referring all moial distinctions to the 
arbitrary will of God Cudwoith’s reasoning is by no 
means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic 
metaphysics which weie going out of use The nature 
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01 essence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon 
the 'smII of Grod alone, which is the efficient, hiit not 
the foimal, cause of all things, a distinction not very 
intelligible, hut on which he seems to build his theoiy ^ 
For, though admitting that moral relations have no 
objective existence out of the mind, he holds that they 
ha\e a positive essence, and theiefore are not nothmg, 
whence it follows that they must be independent of 
will He pouis out much ancient learning, though not 
so lavishly as in the Intellectual System 

7 The uigent necessity of contracting my sails in 
this last period, far the most abundant as it is Nicoie— La 
in the variety and extent of its hteiature, re- 
stiains me from more than a bare mention of several 
woiks not undeserving of regard The Essais de Moiale 
of Nicole are less read than esteemed, says a late bio- 
graphei ° Voltaiie however piophesied that they would 
not peiish “ The chapter, especially,” he pioceeds, 
“ on the means of preserving peace among men is a 
master-piece to which nothing equal has been left to us 
by antiquity These Essays are properly contamed 
m SIX volumes , but so many other pieces are add§d in 
some editions that the collection under that title is very 
long La Placette, minister of a French chuich at 
Copenhagen, has been called the Pi otestant Nicole His 
Essais de Morale, in 1692 and other years, are full of a 
solid moiality, rathei strict m casuistry, and apparently 
not deficient m observation, and analytical views of 
human nature They were much esteemed m their own 
age Works of this kind treat so very closely on the 
department of practical rehgion that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them on any fixed prmoiple A less 
homiletical form, a comparative absence of Scnptuial 
quotation, a more reasoning and observing mode of 
dealing with the subject, are the chief distinctions 
But m the sermons of Barrow and some others we 
find a great deal of what may be justly called moral 
philosophy 

8 A book by Sharrock, De Officiis secundum Bationis 
Humanae Dictata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, other 
and seems to be of a philosophical natuie® 

b P 15 ® Biog IJniv ® Cumberland, (in prjofatioue) De Legi- 

<1 Sl^clc de Loul^^ XIV bUb Naturae 
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YeltliTijsen, a Dutch mmistei, was of more leputation 
His name was rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he 
was a strenuous advocate of toleiation, a Cartesian in 
philosophy, and inclined to judge foi himself His chief 
woiks aie De Prmcipiis Justi et Decori, and De Natu- 
rali Pudore ^ But we must now pass on to those who 
have exercised a gi eater mfluence m moial philosophy, 
Cumbeiland and Puffendoif, after giving a short consi- 
deiation to Spmosa 

9 The moial system, if so it may be called, of Spmosa, 
developed by him m the fourth and 
sjtatemof fifth paits of his Ethics We aie not deceived 
Spmosa 131 ^fiat might natui ally be expected fiom the 
unhesitating adherence of Spmosa to a ngoious Ime of 
reasoning, that his ethical scheme would offer nothing in- 
consistent with the fundamental pantheism of his philo- 
sophy In nature itself, he maintams as befoie, theie is 
neithei peifection nor imperfection, neither good noi evil , 
but these aie modes of speakmg, adopted to express the 
lelations of things as they appear to our minds What- 
ever contains more positive attributes capable of being 
apprehended by us than anothei contams,is more peifect 
than it Whatevei we know to be useful to om selves, 
that IS good , and whatever impedes our attainment of 
good, IS evil By this utility Spmosa does not under- 
stand happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensation, 
but the extension of oui mental and bodily capacities 
The passions restiain and oveipowoi those capacities, 
and coming fiom without, that is, from the body, render 
the mind a less poweiful agent than it seems to be It 
is only, we may remember, m a popular sense, and 
subject to his own definitions, that Spmosa acknowledges 
the mmd to be an agent at all , it is merely so, m so far 
as its causes of action cannot be refen ed by us to any 
thing external No passion can be restrained except by 
a stionger passion Hence even a knowledge of what 
IS really good oi evil for us can of itself lestiain no 
passion , but only as it is associated with a perception 
of joy and sonow, which is a mode of passion This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by desire or aver- 
sion , but they may often be so weak as to be controlled 
by other sentiments of the same class inspired by con- 

f Biogr XTniv Barljeyrac's notes on PnlTenclorf, passim 
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fiicting passions Tins is the cause of the weakness and 
inconstancy of many, and he alone is wise and virtuous 
who steadily pnisnes what is useful to himself, that is, 
what reason points out as the best means of pieserving 
his well-being and extending his capacities Nothing is 
absolutely good, nothing theiefore is pimoipally sought 
by a virtuous man, but knowledge, not of things external, 
which gives us only madequate ideas, but of G-od Other 
things are good or evil to us so far as they suit our 
natuie or contradict it , and so far as men act by reason, 
they must agree m seeking what is conformable to their 
nature And those who agree with us m livmg by 
reason, are themselves of all things most suitable to our 
nature , so that the society of such men is most to be 
desired , and to enlaige that society by rendering men 
viituous, and by promotmg their advantage when they 
are so, is most useful to ourselves Foi the good of 
such as puisue virtue may be enjoyed by all, and does 
not obstruct our own \Vhatevei conduces to the com- 
mon society of mankind and piomotes concord among 
them IS useful to all, and whatever has an opposite 
tendency is pernicious The passions are sometimes 
incapable of excess, but of this the only instances aie 
joy and cheeifulness , more frequently they become pei- 
mcious by being indulged, and m some cases, such as 
hatred, can never be useful We should theiefoie, for 
our own sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of 
others with love and liberality Spinosa dwells much 
on the pieference due to a social above a solitary life, to 
cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes fiequently to 
the current theological ethics with censuie 

10 The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meanmg the subjugation of the reason to the 
passions , the filth. On Human Libeity, is designed to 
show, as had been partly done m the former, how the 
mind or intellectual man is to pieserve its supremacy 
This IS to be effected, not by the extinction, which is 
impossible, but the moderation of the passions , and the 
secret of doing this, according to Spinosa, is to contem- 
plate such things as are naturally associated with affec- 
tions of no great violence We find that when we look 
at thmgs simply in themselves, and not in their neces- 
sary relations, they affect us more powerfully , whence 
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it may "be inferred that we shall weaken the passion by 
viewing them as parts of a necessary series We promote 
the same end by considering the object of the passion in 
many different lelations, and m geneial by enlaiging 
the sphere of onr knowledge ooncernmg it Hence the 
more adequate ideas we attam of thmgs that affect us, 
the less we shall be overcome by the passion they excite 
But most of all it should be our endeavour to lefer all 
things to the idea of God The more we understand 
ourselves and our passions, the more we shall love God , 
for the more we understand anything, the more pleasure 
we have in contemplating it , and we shall associate the 
idea of God with this pleasurable contemplation, which 
is the essence of love The love of God should be the 
chief employment of the mind But God has no pas- 
sions , therefore he who desires that God should love 
him, desires in fact that he should cease to be God And 
the more we believe others to be united in the same love 
of God, the more we shall love him oui selves 

11 The great aim of the mmd, and the greatest degree 
of virtue, is the knowledge of things m their essence 
This knowledge is the perfection of human nature , it is 
accompanied with the greatest joy and contentment , it 
leads to a love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, 
eternal, because not spnngmg from passions that peiish 
with the body, being itself a poiiion of that infinite love 
with which God intellectually loves himself In this 
love towards God our chief fehcity consists, which is not 
the leward of virtue, but virtue it&elf , nor is any one 
happy because he has overcome the passions, but it is 
by being happy, that is, by enjoying the fulness of 
divme love, that he has become capable of ovei coming 
them 

12 These extiaordinary effusions confiim what has 
been hinted m another place, that S^Dmosa, in the midst 
of his atheism, seemed often to hover over the regions 
of mystical theology This last book of the Ethics speaks, 
as IS evident, the veiy language of Quietism In Spinosa 
himself it IS not easy to understand the meaning , his 
sincerity ought not, I think, to be called in question 
and this enthusiasm may be set down to the lapture of 
the imagination expatiating in the enchanting wilderness 
of its creation But the possibility of combining such 
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a tone of contemplative devotion vntli the systematic 
denial of a Supreme Bemg, in any personal sense, may 
put us on our guard against the tendency of mj^sticism, 
which may agam, as it has frequently, degenerate into a 
similar chaos 

13 The science of ethics, m the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, seemed to he cultivated 

by three very divergent schools — ^by that of the S 
theologians, who went no farther than revela- 
tion, 01 at least than the positive law of God, 
for moral distinctions — by that of the Platonic philoso- 
phers, who sought them in eternal and intrinsic rela- 
tions , and that of Hobbes andSpinosa, who reduced them 
all to selfish piudence A fourth theory, which, in some 
of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last two 
centuiies, may be referred to Eiohard Cumberland, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough His famous work, De 
Legibus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica, was published 
in 1672 It IS contamed mnine chapters, besides the 
preface or prolegomena 

14 Cumbeiland begins by mentiomng Giotius, Solden, 
and one or two more who have mvestigated the Analysis 
laws of nature apostenon, that is, by the testi- ofprSego 
mony of authors and the consent of nations 

But as some objections may be started agamst this mode 
of proof, which, though he does not hold them to be 
^alid, are likely to have some effect, he prefers another 
Ime of demonstration, deduemg the laws of nature, as 
effects, from then real causes m the constitution of natui e 
Itself The Platonic theory of innate moial ideas, suf- 
ficient to establish natural law, he does not admit “For 
myself at least I may say, that I have not been so fortu- 
nate as to arrive at the knowledge of this law by so com- 
pendious a road ” He deems it, therefore, necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience, 
assummg nothing but the physical laws of motion shown 
by mathematicians, and the derivation of all their ope- 
rations fiom the will of a First Cause 

16 By diligent observation of all propositions which 
can be -justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he 
finds that they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the 
common good of all rational agents, which tends to our 
own good as part of the whole , as its opposite tends not 
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only to tlie misery of the whole system, but to our own 
This tendency, be takes care to tell us, ibougb be uses 
the present tense (conducit), bas respect to tbe most 
lemote consequences, and is so understood by bim Tbe 
means wbicb serve to tbis end, tbe geneial good, may be 
treated as tbeoiems m a geometiical method ^ Cumbei- 
land, as we bave seen in Spmosa, was captivated by tbe 
apparent secmity of tbis load to tiutb 

16 This scheme, be obseives, may at first sight want 
tbe two lequisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction 
But whatever is natui ally assented to by oui minds must 
spiing from tbe author of nature God is proved to be 
the author of every pioposition which is pioved to be 
true by the constitution of natui e, which has him for its 
author ‘ Noi is a sanction wanting m the i ewaids, that 
is, the happiness which attends the obseiwance of the 
law of natui e, and in the opposite effects of its neglect, 
and in a lax sense, though not that of the juiists, lewaid 
as well as punishment may be moludecl in the woid 
sanction ^ But benevolence, that is, love and de&iie of 
good towards all rational bemgs, includes piety towards 
God, the greatest of them all, as well as humanity “ 
Cumbeiland altogether abstains from aiguments founded 
on revelation, and is perhaps the first writer on natui al 
law who has done so, for Ihey may even be found m 
Hobbes And I think that he may be reckoned the 
founder of what is awkwardly and invidiously called the 
utilitarian school , for though similar expressions about 
the common good may sometimeKS be found in the ancients, 
it does not seem to have been the bads of any ethical 
system 

17 This common good, not any minute paiticle of it, 
as the benefit of a single man, is the gieat end of the 
legislator and ot him who obe;>s his will And such 
human actions as by their natural tendency promote the 
common good may be called naturally good, more than 
those which tend only to the good of any one man, by 
how much the whole is greater than this small pait 
And whatever is directed m the shortest way to this 
end may he called right, as a right line is the shortest 
of all And as the whole system^of the universe, when 
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all thmgs aie aiianged so as to produce liappine&s, is 
beautiful, being aj)tly disposed to its end, which, is the 
definition of beauty, so particular actions contributing 
to this geneial harmony may be called beautiful and 
becoming " 

18 Cumberland acutely remarks, in answer to the 
objection to the practice of vniiue from the e^ils which 
fall on good men, and the success of the wicked, that no 
good or evil is to be considered, in this point of view, 
which arises from mere necessity, or external causes, and 
not from our virtue or vice itself He then shows that a 
regard for piety and peace, for mutual inter com se, and 
ci\il and domestic polity, tends to the happiness of every 
one , and in reckoning the good consequences of virtuous 
behaviour we are not only to estimate the pleasure inti- 
mately connected with it, which the love ot God and of 
good men produces, but the contmgent benefits we obtain 
by civil society, which we promote by such conduct " And 
we see that m all nations there is some legaid to good 
faith and the distiibution of property, some respect to the 
obligation of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
fiiends All men, therefore, acknowledge, and to a cer- 
tain extent peifoim, those things which really tend to the 
common good And though crime and violence some- 
times prevail, yet these are like diseases in the body 
which it shakes off, or if, like them, they prove some- 
times mortal to a smgle community, yet human society 
IS immortal , and the conservative principles of common 
good have m the end far more efficacy than those which 
dissolve and destroy slates 

19 We may reckon the happiness consequent on 
virtue as a true sanction of natural law annexed to it by its 
author, and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its 
definition And though some have laid less stress on these 
sanctions, and deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to God and man its best motive, yet tbe consent of 
nations and common experience show us that the observ- 
ance of the first end, which is the common good, will 
not be maintamed without remuneration or penal con- 
sequences 

20 By this single piinciple of common good we sim- 
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plify the method of natmal law, and aiiange its secondary 
piecepts in such suhoidination as best conduces to the 
general end Hence moial rules give way m particular 
cases, when the;) come in colLsion with others of more 
extensi'\e impoitance Hoi all ideas of right or viitue 
imply a i elation to the system and nature of all rational 
beings And the piinciples thus deduced as to moial 
conduct aie generally applicable to political societies, 
which in their two leading mstitutions, the division of 
piopeity and the coercive power of the magistiate, follow 
the steps of iiatuial law, and adopt these lules of polity, 
because they peiceive them to piomote the common 
weal 

21 From all intei mixture of Scriptural authority 
Cumbeiland pi eposes to abstain, buildmg only on leason 
and expeiience, since we believe the Sciiptures to pro- 
ceed fiom God because they illustrate and piomote the 
law of nature He seems to have been the fust Christian 
wiiter who sought to establish pystematically the prin- 
ciples of moial light independently of revelation They 
aie, indeed, taken foi granted by many, especially those 
who adopted the Platonic language, or the schoolmen 
may have demonstrated them by arguments denied fioin 
leason, but seldom, if ever, without some collateial le- 
ference to theological author it} In this respect, there 
foie, Cumheiland may be deemed to make an epoch in 
the history of ethical philosophy, though Pullcndoif, 
whose work was published the same year, may ha-\o 
neaily equal claims to it If we compare the Tieatiso 
on the Laws of Nature with the Duotoi Duhitantium of 
Taylor, written a very few years before, we shall hnd our 
selves in a new world of moral reasoning The school- 
men and fathers, the canonists and casuists, have vanished 
like ghosts at the hist daylight, the oontmual appeal is 
to evperience, and never to authority, or if authority 
can he said to appear at ah in the pages of Cumberland, 
it is that of the great apostles of expeiimental philosophv, 
Descartes or Huygens, oi Haivey or Willis His mind, 
liberal and compi ebensive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the disco\eiies of his own age, 
both in mathematical science and in what is now moie 
stnctly called ph\&iology From this armoury he chose 
his weapons, and employed them, m some instances, with 
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gieai Scagacity and depth of thought From the biilliant 
6ucce&s also of the modern analysis, as well as fiom the 
natuial prejudice in favour of a mathematical method, 
which arises fiom the acknowledged supeiioiity ot that 
science in the determination of its propei truths, he was 
led to expect more horn the use of similai piocesses in 
moral leasoning than we have found ]usti£Led hyexpe- 
iienoe And this analogy had piohahly some eHect on 
one of the chief errors ot his ethical system, the lediic- 
tion, at least in theory, of the morality of actions to 
definite calculation 

22 The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland’s tiCc"'- 
tise contains that statement of his system with theorj 
which we ha've been hithoito concerned, and 
which the whole volume does but expand 

His manner of leasonmg is diffuse, abounding in 
repetitions, and often excuisive , we cannot fn oid 
peiceiving that ho laboms long on propositions which 
no adversary would dispute, or on which the dispute 
could be little else than one of verbal definition This 
howevei is almost the universal failing of pieceding 
jihilosopheis, and was only put an end to, if it can be 
said yet to have ceased, by the shaipei logic of contro- 
versy which a moie general regard to metaphysical 
inquiries, and a juster sense of the value of woids, 
bi ought into use 

23 The question between Cumbeiland and his ad- 
versaiios, that is, the school of Hobbes, is stated to be, 
whether certain piopositions of immutable truth, di- 
lectmg the voluntey actions of men in choosing good 
and avoiding evil, and imposing an obligation upon 
thorn, independently of civil laws, are necessarily sug- 
gested to the mind by the nature of things and by that 
of mankind And the afdimativo of this question he 
undertakes to piove from a consideration of the nature 
of both from which many particulai miles might be 
deduced, hut above all that which compiehends all the 
rest, and is the basis of his theory , namely, that the 
greatest possible benevolence (not a mei e languid desire, 
but an energetic principle) of eveiy rational agent to- 
waids all the lost constitutes the happiest condition of 
each and of all, so far as depends on their o-wn power, 
and is necessarily lequiied for their greatest happiness , 

M 2 
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wlienoe tlie common good is tlie supreme law That 
God IS the anthor of this law appears evident from hie 
being the author of all natine and of all the physical laws 
according to which ampiessions are made on onr minds 

24 It is easy to observe by daily experience that we 
have the power of domg good to others, and that no 
men are so happy or so secnre as they who most exert this. 
And this may be proved synthetically and m that more 
rigorous method which he affects, though it now and 
then leads the reader away from the simplest argument, 
by considering our own faculties of speech and language, 
the capacities of the hand and countenance, the skill we 
possess m sciences and in useful arts , all of which con- 
duce to the social life of mankind and to then mutual 
co-operation and benefit Whatever preserves and per- 
fects the nature of anything, that is to be called good, 
and the opposite evil, so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent desiring it, and 
consequently to be variable In this it will be seen 
that the dispute is chiefly verbal 

25 Two oorollanes of great importance m the theory 
of ethics spring from a consideiation of our physical 
powers The first is, that, masmuch as they are limited 
by their nature, we should never seek to transgress 
their bounds, but distmguish, as the Stoics did, things 
withm our reach, ra 1^’ fijuv, from those beyond it, ra 
ovK €0' thus relieving our minds from anxious pas- 
sions, and tummg them to the prudent use of the means 
assigned to us The other is one which applies more 
closely to his general prmciple of morals , that, as all we 
can do in respect of others, and aU the enjoyment we or 
they can have of particular things, is limited to certain 
persons, as well as by space and time, we perceive the 
necessity of distribution, both as to things, from which 
sprmg the rights of property, and as to peisons, by which 
our benevolence, though a general rule m itself, is prac- 
tically duected towards mdividuals For the conser- 
vation of an aggregate whole is the same as that of its 
divided parts, that is, of single persons, which requires a 
distributive exercise of the powers of each Hence pro- 
perty and dominion, or mum and tuum, in the most general 
sense, are consequences trom the general law of natuie 
Without a support from that law, according to Cumber- 
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land, TOtBout a positive tendency to the good of all la- 
Uonal agents, we should have no right even to things 
necessary for our pieservation , nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would be incurred by onr preservation 
than by onr destruction It may he added, as a more 
universal reflection, that, as all which we see in natuie 
IS so flamed as to persevere in its appointed state, 
and as the human body is endowed with the power of 
thi owing off whatever is noxious and threatens the in- 
tegrity of its condition, we may judge from this that 
the conservation of mankmd m its best state must be the 
design of nature, and that their own voluntary actions 
conducing to that end must be such as the Author of 
natuie commands and approves 

26 Cumberland next endeavours, by an enlarged 
analysis of the mental and bodily structure of mankind, 
to evince their aptitude for the social virtues, that is, 
for the general benevolence which is the primary law of 
natuie We have the power of knowing these by oui 
rational faculty, which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that IS, of what is conformable to the great law , and by 
the other faculties of the mmd, as well as by the use of 
language, we generalise and reduce to propositions the 
determmations of reason We have also the power of 
comparison, and of peiceivmg analogies, by means of 
which we estimate degrees of good And if we are 
caioful to guard against deciding without clear and ade- 
quate apprehensions of things, oui reason will not mis- 
lead us The observance of something like this geneial 
law of natuie by inferior animals, which rarely, as 
Cumberland supposes, attack those of the same species, 
and m certam mstances live together, as if by a compact 
foi mutual aid , the peculiar contrivances in the human 
body which seem designed for the maintenance of 
society, the possession of speech, the pathognomic 
countenance, the efficiency of the hand, a longevity be- 
yond the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appe- 
tite throughout the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are urged throughout this chapter 
against the unsocial theory of Hobbes 

27 Natural good is defined by Cumberland with more 
latitude than has been used by Paley and by those of a 
later school, who confine it to happiness or pleasuiable 
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peiception “WliateTer conduces to the pieseivafion of 
an mtellagent being, or to the perfection of his poi-^eis, 
he accounts to be good, without legaid to enjoyment 
And for this he appeals to experience, since we desiie 
existence, as well as the extension of oui poweis of 
action, for their own sahes It is of great importance to 
acquxie a clear notion of what is truly good, that is, of 
what selves most to the happmess and perfection of 
every one , since all the secondary laws of natuie, that 
IS, the rules of parti culai virtues, deine their authouty 
fiom this effect These rules may be compared one with 
another as to the probability as well as the value of then 
effects upon the general good , and he anticipates gieatei 
advantage from the employment of mathematical lea- 
somng and even analytical forms in moral philosophy 
than the different nature of the subjects would justify, 
even if the fundamental principle of converting the 
theory of ethics into calculation could be allowed p 
28 A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the 
gieat principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumbei- 
land to be a propo^sition manifested by tbe nature of 
things to the mind according to the will of the First 
Cause, and pomtmg out an action tending to the good 
of rational beings, fiom the peiformance of which an 
adequate reward, or from the neglect of which a pu- 
nishment, will ensue by the nature of such lational 
beings Every part of this definition he proves with 
exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fifth, of his treatise, hut we have already seen the 
foundations of his theory upon which it rests It will 
ho evident to the reader of this chapter lhat both Butlei 
and Faley have been laigely indebted to Cumberland 
Natural obligation he defines thus No other neoessitv 
determines the will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeking good, so fai as appears to be m our powei 
Moial obligation is moie limited, and is differently de- 

P Fa qmppe tota (disciplina morum) theoxi'' in th6 strongcbt light 
v(‘r«!atur in 'leistini'indis ratiombns vinnm S A great part ol the second and third 
humaini urn ad commune honum entmm chapters of Butler’s Analogy u ill bt found 
ratxoiuUmm quicquam facientium, qu© in Cumberland, See cap v ‘sect 22 
quidom vmant in omm casuiim po^bi Non alia necessitas \oluntatem ad 
hum \anefefite Cap zi sect 9 The agendum detenmnai quam malum in 
same is laid down in several other pa*' quantiun tale esse nohis constat fngiendi, 
sages Bywfzont/iwsvemustundersstand honumque quatenns nohis apparct pro- 
ratiost which brings out the cilculating s^quendi Cap v 7 
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fined** But tlie mam point, as he justly ohseives, of 
the controveisy is the connection between the ioiidency 
of each man’s actions, taking them collectively thiough 
his life, to the good of the whole, and that to his o^^n 
greatest happiness and perfection This he nndei takes 
to show, premising that it is twofold , consisting imme- 
diately in the pleasure attached to viitue, and ultimatel} 
in the rewaids which it obtams fiom God and fiom man 
God, as a rational being, cannot be supposed to act with- 
out an end, or to have a great ei end than the geneial 
good , that IS, the happiness and perfection of his crea- 
tures * And his will may not only be shown d pr> 0 ) i 
by the consideration of his essence and attributes, but 
by the effects of virtue and vice in the order of natuie 
which he has established The lewards and punishments 
which follow at the hands of men aie equally obvious , 
and whether we regaid men as God’s instruments, oi as 
voluntary agents, demonstrate that viitue is the highest 
piudence These arguments aie uiged rather tediously, 
and in such a manner as not to encountei all the diffi- 
culties which it is desirable to overcome 
29 Two objections might be alleged against this kind 
of proof that the rewaids and punishments of moial 
actions are too uncertain to be accounted clear pi oofs 
of the will of God, and consequently of their natuial 
obligation , and that by laying so much stress upon them 
we make piivate happiness the measure of good The^e 
he endeavours to repel The oontmgenoy of a futuio 
consequence has a determinate value, which, if it moie 
than compensates, for good or evil, the evil oi good of a 
present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the 
Author of nature that reward or punishment aie annexed 
to the action, as much as if they were its necessary con- 
sequences " This argument, perhaps sophistical, is an 
instance of the calculating method affected by Cumbei- 
land, and which we may presume, from the then recent 
application of analysis to probability, he was the fust to 
adopt on such an occasion Paley is sometimes fond of 
a similar process But after these mathematical leason- 
ings, he dwells, as before, on the beneficial effects of 
virtue, and concludes that many of them are so uniform 
as to leave no doubt as to the intention of the Creatoi 

» Sect 2T 
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Against the charge of postponing the public good to that 
of the agent, he protests that it is wholly contraiy to his 
piinciple, which peimits no one to pieserve his life, or 
what IS necessaiy for it, at the expense of a gi eater 
good to the whole * But his explication of the question 
ends in lepeating that no single man’s greatest felicity 
can by the nature of things be inconsistent with that of 
all, and that e^ery such hypothesis is to be rejected 
as an impossible condition of the problem It seems 
doubtful whether Cumberland uses always the same 
language on the question whethei piivate happmess is 
the final motive of action, which m this pait of the 
chapter he wholly denies 

30 From the establishment of this piimary law of 
univeisal benevolence Cumbeiland next deduces the 
chief secondary piinciples, which aie commonly called 
the moial virtues And among these he gives the fii&t 
place to justice, which he seems to consider, by too lax 
an use of terms, or too imperfect an analogy, as compre- 
hending the social duties of liberality, couitesy, and do- 
mestic afiection The nght of pioperty, which is the 
foundation of justice, he lests entirely on its necessity 
for the common good, whatever is requiied for that 
piime end of moial action bemg itself obligatory on 
moral agents, they are bound to establish and to main- 
tain sepal ate rights And all right so wholly depends 
on this instrumentality to good, that the iightful sove- 
reignty of God over his oieatures is not founded on that 
relation which he bears to them as their Makei, much 
less on his meie power, but on his wisdom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence woiks only foi their 
happiness But this happiness can only be attained by 
means of an absolute light over them in their Maker, 
which 18 theiefoie to be reckoned a natuial law 

31 The good of all rational bemgs is a complex whole, 
bemg nothing but the aggiegate of good enjoyed by 
each Wo can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good But this labour will be fruitless, or 
lathei mischievous, if we do not keep in mind tho 

Sua ctyusque fehcitas est pars valde rationem quam habet nuns homo ad og- 
exigua finis lUras, quern vir verfe ratio- grtgatum ex omnibus rationalibus, qua. 
nabs prospquitur, et ad totum finem, sci- minoi est quam baba uinca arenula ad 
licet commune bonum cm a natura seu molem imiveisi coipons Sect 23 and 
a Deo intertexitur, earn tautum habet sect 28 
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higher gradations which teimmate in nniveisal benevo- 
lence No man must seek his own advantage otheiwise 
than that of his family permits, oi piovide foi his fa- 
mily to the detiiment of his conntiy, oi promote the 
good of his coimtry at the expense of mankind, or 
seive mankmd, if it were possible, without regard to the 
majesty of God ^ It is indeed sufficient that the mmd 
should acknowledge and recollect this principle of con- 
duct, without having it present on every single occa- 
sion But where moral difficulties arise, Cumberland 
contends that the general good is the only measure by 
which we aie to detennme the lawfulness of actions, 
01 the preference due to one above another 

32 In conclusion he passes to political authority, de- 
riving it fiom the same prmciple, and comments with 
seventy and success, though m the veibose style usual 
to him, on the system of Hobbes It is, howevei, 
woithy of remaik, that he not only peremptorily de- 
clares the iiresponsibility of the supreme magistrate in 
all oases, but seems to give him a more arbitrary lati- 
tude m the choice of measures, so long as he does not 
violate the chief negative precepts of the Decalogue, 
than IS consistent with his own fundamental lule of 
always seekmg the greatest good He endeavours to 
throw upon Hobbes, as was not uncommon with the 
latter’s theological opponents, the imputation of encou- 
raging rebellion while he seemed to support absolute 
power , and observes with fiiU as much truth that if 
kings are bound by no natural law, the reason for their 
institution, namely, the security of mankind, assigned 
by the author of the Leviathan, falls to the ground 

33 I have gone rather at length into a Mnd of anar 
lysis of this treatise because it is now very 

httle read, and yet was of great importance m camber- 
the annals of ethical philosophy It was, if not 
a text-book m either of our universities, con- 
ceinmg which I am not confident, the basis of the 
system therein taught, and of the hooks which have had 
most influence m this country Hutcheson, Law, Paley, 
Priestley, Bentham, belong, no doubt some of them uncon- 
sciously, to the school founded by Cumberland Hutche- 
son adopted the principle of general benevolence as tlio 

^ Cap MU sect 14, 15 
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standard of virtue , but b} limiting tbe definition of good 
to happiness alone, he simplified the scheme of Cumber- 
land, who had included conservation and enlargement of 
capacity in its definition He rejected also what en- 
cumbers the whole system of his piedecessor, the in- 
cluding the Supieme Being among those rational agents 
whose good we are bound to promote The schoolmen, 
as well as those whom they followed, deeming it neces- 
sary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all the divine 
attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the numbei 
Upon such a subject no wise man would like to dog- 
matise The difficulties on both sides are very gieat, 
and perhaps among the most mtiicate to which the mo- 
mentous problem concerning the cause of evil has given 
rise Cumberland, whose mmd does not seem to have 
been much framed to vrrestle with mysteries, evades, in 
his lax verbosity, what might perplex his readers 

34 In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the 
bishop of Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority 
of English moralists in the eighteenth centuiy But 
while Paley deems the recognition of a future state so 
essential, that he even mcludes in the definition of 
virtue that it is performed “ for the sake of everlasting 
happiness,” Cumberland not only omits this erroneous 
and almost paradoxical condition, but very slightly 
alludes to another life, though he thinks it piobable 
from the stings of conscience and on other grounds , 
lesting the whole argument on the certain consequences 
of virtue and vice in the present, but guarding justly 
against the supposition that any difference of happiness 
in moral agents can affect the immediate question except 
such as IS the mere result of their own behaviour If 
any one had urged, like Paley, that unless we take a 
futuie state into consideration, the result of odloulating 
our own advantage will either not always be in favour of 
virtue, or in consequence of the violence of passion will 
not always seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied to the other, 
that we can only prove the truth of our theorems in 
moial philosophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them 

35 Sir James Mackmtosh, whose notice of Cumber- 
land IS rather too superficial, and hardly recognises his 
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influence on philosopliy, observes that “ the forms of 
sckolastic aigument seive moie to encumber liis stylo 
than to insure his exactness *’ * There is not however 
much of scholastic foim m the tieatise on the Laws of 
Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed in the preface 
But he has, as we have intimated, a great deal too much 
of a mathematical line of argument which never illus- 
tiates his meaning, and has sometimes misled his judg- 
ment We owe piobably to his fondness for this spe- 
cious illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon 
quantity to moral subjects, the dangerous sophism that 
a direct calculation of the highest good, and that not re- 
latively to particulars, but to all rational beings, is the 
measure of virtuous actions, the test by which we are to 
try our own conduct and that of others And the intei- 
vention of general rules, by which Paley endeavouied to 
dilute and render palatable this calculating scheme ot 
utility, seems no more to have occuiied to Cumbeiland 
than it was adopted by Bentham 

36 Thus as Tajlor’s Ductor Dubiiantium is nearly 
the last of a declining school, Cumbeiland's Law of 
Nature may be lustly considered as the herald, espe- 
cially m England, of a new ethical philosophy, of which 
the mam characteristics weie, first, that it stood com- 
plete m itself without the aid of levelation , secondly, 
that it appealed to no authority of eailier wi iters what- 
ever, though it sometimes used them m lUustiation , 
thirdly, that it availed itself of observation and expeii- 
ence, alleging them generally, but abstaining from pai- 
ticular instances of either, and making, above all, no 
display of erudition , and fouithly, that it entered veiy 
little upon casuistry, leaving the application of piinciples 
to the reader 

37 In the same year, 1672, a woik still moie gene- 
rally distinguished than that of Cumberland 

was published at Lund, in Sweden, by Samuel t ’ iw Sf 
Pufiendorf, a Saxon by bnrth, who filled the 
chair of moral philosophy in that recently- 
founded universitv This large treatise, On the Law of 
Nature and Nations, in eight books, was abridged by tho 
author, but not without some vaiiations, in one peihaj^s 
more useful, On the Duties of a Man and a Citizen 

* Dis eitation onEthu'il niilo&opliy, p 48 
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Botli have been translated into Frencli and English, 
both were long studied in the foieign nniveisities, and 
eA en in onr own Puffendorf has been peihaps, in moial 
philosophy, of greater authority than Giotius, with 
whom he is frequently named in conjunction , but this 
IS not the case in international juiisprudence 

38 Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and technical 
Analysis of chapter on moral bemgs, or modes, proceeds 
this work assert a demonstrative certainty in moral 
science, but seems not to maintain an inherent light 
and wrong in actions antecedent to all law, roferiing 
the rule of morality altogether to the divine appoint^, 
ment He end'^ however by admitting that man’s 
constitution being what it is, God could not without in- 
consistency have given him any other law than that 
under which he lives We discern good from evil by 
the understanding, which judgment when exeicised on 
our own actions is called conscience, but he stiongly 
liiotests against any such juiisdiction of conscience, in- 
dependent of reason and knowledge, as some have 
asserted This notion “ was first introduced by the 
schoolmen, and has been maintained in these latter ages 
by the ciafty casuists for the better securing of men’s 
minds and foi tunes to their own fortune and advantage ” ^ 
Puffendoit was a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotiy which did no justice to any religion but its own 

39 Law alone creates obligation, no one can bo 
obliged except towards a superior But to compel and 
to oblige being diffeient things, it is requiied for this 
latter that we should have received some great good at 
the hands of a snpeiior, or have voluntarily submitted 
to his will This seems to mvolve an antecedent moral 
right, which Puffendorf s geneial theory denies '* Bai- 
beyrao, his able and watchful commentator, derives ob- 
ligation fiom our natural dependence on the supreme 
authority of God, who can punish the disobedient and 
rewaid others In oidei to make laws obligatory, it is 
necessary, according to Puffendorf, that we should know 
both the law and the lawgiver’s authoiity Actions aio 
good 01 evil, as they conform more or less to law And, 
coming to consider the peculiar qualities of moral 
actions, he mtroduces the distinction of perfect and im- 

‘Clt bC3 ^cc 
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perfect rigMs, objecting to tbat of Grotnis and the 
Eoman lawyers, expletive and distributive justice 
This first book of Puffendorf is very diffuse , and some 
chapters are wholly omitted in the abiidgment 

40 The natural state of man, such as in theory we maj 
suppose, IS one m which he was never placed, “thrown 
into the world at a venture, and then left entuely to 
himself with no larger endowments of body oi mind 
than such as we now discover in men ” This, however, 
he seems to thmk physically possible to have been, 
which I should moline to question Man in a state of 
nature is subject to no earthly superior, but we must 
not infer thence that he is incapable of law, and has a 
light to every thing that is profitable to himself But, 
after discussing the position of Hobbes that a state of 
nature is a state of war, he ends by admittmg that the 
desire of peace is too weak and uncertam a security foi 
its preservation among mankind ® 

41 The law of nature he derives not from consent ot 
nations, nor from personal utility, but from the cr)ndi- 
tion of man It is discoverable by reason , its obligation 
IS from God He denies that it is founded on the in- 
tnnsic honesty or turpitude of actions It was free to God 
whether he would create an animal to whom the present 
law of nature should be applicable But supposmg aU 
things human to i emain constant, the law of nature, though 
owmg its institution to the free will of God, remains 
unalterable He therefore neither agrees wholly wuth 
those who deem of this law as of one arbitrary and mu- 
table at Qud’s pleasure, nor with those who look upon it 
as an image of his essential holiness and justice For 
he doubts whether the law of nature is altogether con- 
formed to the divine attributes as to a type , since we 
cannot acquire a right wnth respect to God, so that his 
justice must be of a different kind from ours Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, 
few men having searched into the foundations of their 
assent, even if we could find a moie general consent 
than IS the case And here he expatiates, m the style of 
Montaigne’s school, on the variety of moral opmions ^ 
Puffendorf next attacks those who resolve right into self- 
mterest But unfoitunaxely he only proves that men often 

C Y Lib. 11 c 2 f C SL 
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mistake their inteiest “ It is a gieat mistake to fancy it 
will be piofitahle to you to take away either by fraud or 
violence what anothei man has acquired by his labour, 
since otheis have not only the powei of lesisting you, 
but of taking the same fieedom with your goods and 
possessions s This is evidently no answer to Hobbes 
or Bpinosa 

42 The nature of man, his wants, his powei s of doing 
mischief to otheis, his means of mutual assistance, show 
that he cannot be supported m things necessaiy and con- 
venient to him without society, so that otheis may jJio- 
mote his interests Hence sociableness is a primary law 
of nature, and all actions tendmg towaids it aie com- 
manded, as the opposite are foi bidden, by that law In 
this he agiees with Grotius, and, aflei he had become 
acquainted with Cumberland’s work, obbeivos that the 
fundamental law of that wiiter, to live for the com- 
mon good and show benevolence towards all men, 
does not diifei ftom his own He paitly explams, and 
partly answeis, the theory of Hobbes From Giotius he 
dissents in denying that the law of nai:uie would be 
binding without leligion, but does not think the soul’s 
immortality essential to it ^ The best division of na- 
tural law IS into duties towards oui selves and towaids 
otheis But in the abiidged work, the Duties of a Man 
and a Citizen, he adds those towards God 

43 The former class of duties he illustiatos with 
much prolixity and needless quotation,' and passes to 
the right of self-defence, which seems to be the debatable 
frontier between the two classes of obligation In this 
chaptei Puffendorf is free from the extieme scrupulous- 
ness of Grotius , yet he diffeis from him, as well as from 
Barbeyrao and Locke, in denying the light of attacking 
the aggressor, where a strangei has been mjuied, unless 
where we aie bound to him by promise ^ 

44 All persons, as is evident, aie hound to repair 
wilful injury, and even that ansing fiom their neglect , 
but not wbeie they have not been in fault Yet the civil 
action ob pauper ^ 0 m, for casual damage by a beast or 
slave, which Grotius held to he meiely of positive law, 
and which our own (in the only applicable case) does 
not recognise, Puffendoif thmks giounded on natural 
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light: He oonsideis seveial questions of reparation, 

chiefly such as we find in Grotms From these, aftei 
some intermediate disquisitions on moral duties, he 
comes to the more extensi-ve province of casuistiy, the 
obligation of promises ° These, for the most pail, give 
peifect rights which may be enforced, though this is not 
universal, hence promises may themselves be called 
impel iect oi perfect The foimer, oi nudu pacta, seem to 
be obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and foi the 
sake oi maintaining confidence among men, than in 
strict justice , yet he endeavouis to refute the opinion of 
a jurist who held nuda pacta to involve no obligation 
beyond a compensation for damage Free consent and 
knowledge of the whole subject aie required for the ■va- 
lidity of a piomise , hence drunkenness takes away its ob- 
ligati on ° Whether a minor is bound in conscience, though 
not in law, has been disputed , the Eomish casuists all 
denying i-fc unless he has leceived an advantage La 
Plaoette, it seems aftei the time of Puflendoif, though 
aveiy iigid moialist, confines the obligation to eases 
wheie the other paify sustains any leal damage by the 
non-peifoimanoe The world, m some instances at least, 
would exact inoie than the strictest casuists Promises 
weie invalidated, though not always mutual contracts, 
by error and fiaud in the other party annuls a con- 
tract Theie can be no obligation, Puflendoif maintains, 
without a con esponding light, hence feai aiising fiom 
the fault of the other party invalidates a piomise But 
those made to piiates oi rebels, not being extorted hy 
fear, aie bmdmg Yows to God he deems not bind- 
ing, unless accepted by him , but he thinks that we may 
presume their acceptance when they serve to define or 
specify an indeteiminate duty^ Unlawful promises 
must not be perfoimed by the party piomising to com- 
mit an evil act, and as to performance of the other 
party’s promise, he difleis from Giotius in thinking it 
not bmdmg Baibeyiac concurs with Puflendoif, but 
Paley holds the contraiy , and the common sentiments 
of mankind seem to be on that side 
45 The obligations of veracity Puflendoif, after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, de- 
duces from a tacit contract among mankind, that -woids, 
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or signs of intention, sliall be used in a definite sense 
wbich others may understand' He is rather fond of 
these imaginary compacts The laxer casuists are m 
nothing moie distinguishable from the moie iigid than 
in the exceptions they allow to the geneial rule of voia- 
city Many, like Augustin and most of the fatheis, haye 
laid it down that all falsehood is unlawful , even some of 
the jurists, when treating of morality, had done the same 
But Puffendorf gives considerable latitude to deviations 
from truth, by mental reserve, by ambiguous woids, by 
direct falsehood Barbeyiac, in a long note, goes a good 
deal farthei, and mdeed beyond any safe limit ® An oath, 
according to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation , 
another remaikable discrepancy between their system 
and that of the theological casuists Oaths may be le- 
leased by the party m favoui of whom they aie made , 
but it IS necessary to obseive whether the dispensing 
authority is really the obligee 
46 We now advance to a different part of moial phi- 
losophy, the rights of property Puffendorf fiist inquiies 
into the natural right of killing animals foi food but 
does not defend it very well, resting this right on the 
want of mutual obligation between man and biutes 
The aiguments from physiology, and the manifest pro- 
pensity in mankind to devour animals, aie much strongei 
He censures cruelty towaids animals, but haidly on clear 
grounds , the disregard of moial emotion, which belongs 
to his philosophy, prevents his judgmg it rightly ‘ Pio- 
perty itself in thmgs he giounds on an express or tacit 
oontiact of mankind, while all was yet in common, that 
each should possess a separate portion This covenant 
he supposes to have been giadually extended, as men 
perceived the advantage of sepaiate possession, lands 
havmg been cultivated in common after severalty had 

^ L iv c 1 says, as condemned m Scnpture, always 

Barbeyiacadmits that several wnters means fraud or uynry to otheis His 
of anthonty smce Poffendorf had mam doctnne is, that we are to speak the 
tamedthe strict obligation of veracity for truth, or to be silent or to feign and 
its own sake , Thomasins, Buddiens, dissemble according os our own lawful 
!Noodt and, above all, La Placette His interest, or thit of our neij^bour, may 
own notions are too much the other demand it This is surely as untenable 
way both according to the received one way as any paradox in Augustm or 
standard of honourable and decorous La Placette can be the other 
character among men ind according to *03 
any sound theory of ethics Lying, be 
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been established^ in houses and moYable goods, and he 
lefutes those who maintain pioperty to be coeval with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the law of nature " 
Nothing can be the subject of property which is mcapable 
of exoliisi've occupation, not therefore the ocean, though 
feoniA nairow seas may be aj)propnated * In the i emamdei 
of this fomth book he treats on a variety of subjects con- 
nected vuth property, which carry us over a wide field 
of natuial and positive jurisprudence 

47 The fifth book of Punendorf relates to price, and 
to all contracts onerous or lucrative, accoiding to the 
distinction of the jurists, with the rules of then intei- 
piotation It IS a running criticism on the Eoman law, 
compaiing it with right leason and justice Price he 
divides into proper and emment, the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procuring thmgs desi- 
rable by means of exchange , the second the money value 
What IS said on this subject would now seem common- 
place and piolix , but it is rather interesting to observe 
the beginnings of political economy Money, he thinks, 
was mtioduoed by an agreement of civilized nations, as 
a measuie of value Puffendorf, of more enlarged views 
than Giotius, vmdicates usury, which the othei had given 
up , and mentions the evasions usually practised, such 
as the grant of an annuity for a limited term 

48 In the sixth book we have disquisitions on matii- 
mony and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on 
heiile power Among other questions he raises one 
whether the husband has any natuial dominion over the 
wife This he thinks hard to prove, except as his sex 
gjves him an advantage , but filness to govern does not 
create a right He has recourse therefore to his usual 
solution, her tacit or express promise of obedience Po- 
lygamy he deems contrary to the law of nature, but not 
incest, except in the direct hne This is consonant to 
what had been the general deteimination of philoso- 
pheis ^ The right of parents he deiives from the general 
duty of sociableness, which makes preservation of chil- 
dren necessary, and on the affection implanted in them 
by nature , also on a piesumed consent of the childien 

“04 Barbeyrac more wisely de pan<y 
ines tliw assumed compart, and rests the *06 
ii^ht of property oa mdvidual oaci- y L vl c 1 
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in return for their maintenance * §* state of nature 

this command helongs to the mother, unless she has 
waiYed it by a matrimonial contract In childhood, 
the fruits of the child’s labour belong to the father, 
though the former seems to be capable of receiving 
gifts Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them aie submitted But after 
then emancipation by leavmg their father’s house, which 
does not absolutely lequiie his consent, they aie bound 
only to duty and reverence The power of a master 
over his servant is not by nature, noi by the law of war, 
but oiigmally by a contract founded on necessity War 
increased the number of those m servitude A slave, 
whatever Hobbes may say, is capable of being injured 
by his master, but the laws of some nations give moie 
power to the latter than is warranted by those of nature 
Servitude implies only an obhgation to poipetual labour 
for a recomponce (namely, at least maintenance), the 
evil necessary to this condition has been much exagge- 
lated by opinion 

49 Puffendorf and Cumberland are the two gieat pro- 
Pufifendorf Hioters, if not founders, of that school in ethics, 
and Paley which, abandoning the higher giound of both 
compired, pj^iQgophers and Iheologians, that of an intnnsic 
fitness and propriety in actions, lesolved them all into 
their conduciveness towards good Their utile mdeed is 
very different from what Cicero has so named, which is 
merely personal, hut it is diffeient also from his homstum 
The sociahleness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the same 
with the general good of Cumbeiland, but is somewhat 
less comprehensive and less clear Paley, who had not 
lead a great deal, had certainly read Pufendorf , he has 
borrowed from him several minoi illustrations, such as 
the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Paley To- 
mures) to the garrison of Sehastia, and the rules for divi- 
sion of profits in partnership Their mmds were in some 
respects alike, both phlegmatic, honest, and sinceie, 
without warmth or fancy , yet there seems a more 
thoiough good-nature and kmdlmess of heart m our 
countiyman Though an ennobled German, Puffendorf 
had as httle respect for the law of honour as Paley him- 
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self They do not, indeed, resemble each other m their 
modes of writing one was very labonons, the other veiy 
indolent, one sometimes misses his mark by circuity, 
the other by piecipitance The quotations in PujBfendorf 
are often as thickly strewed as in Grotius, though he 
takes less fiom the poets , but he seems not to build upon 
their authority, which gives them still moie the air of 
superfluity His theory, indeed, which assigns no weight 
to anythmg but a close geometrical deduction from 
axioms, IS incompatible with much deference to autho- 
rity , and he sets aside the customs of mankind as un- 
stable and arbitrary He has not taken much fiom 
Hobbes, whose principles are far from his, but a gieat 
deal from Grotius The leading difference between the 
treatises of these celebrated men is that, while the foi- 
mer contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent commumties as his primaiy object, 
to render which more evident he lays down the funda- 
mental principles of private right oi the law of natuie, 
the latter, on the other hand, not only begins with natu- 
ral law, but makes it the great theme of his inquiries 

50 Few books have been more highly extolled oi 
more severely blamed than the Thoughts or Rochefou 
Maxims of the Duke of la Rochefoucault They 

have, indeed, the greatest advantages for popularity , the 
production of a man less distmguished by his high rank 
than by his active participation in the factions of his 
country at a time when they reached the limits of civil 
wai, and by his brilliancy among the accomplished 
courtiers of Louis XIY , concise and energetic m ex- 
pression , reduced to those short aphorisms which leave 
much to the readei’s acuteness, and yet save his laboui , 
not often obscure, and never weaiisome, an evident 
generalization of long experience, without pedantry, 
without method, wiSiout deductive reasonmgs, jet 
wearing an appearance at least of profundity, they de- 
light the intelligent though indolent man of the world, 
and must be read with some admiration by the philoso- 
pher Among the books m ancient and modem times 
which record the conclusions of observing men on the 
moral qualities of their fellows, a high place should be 
reserved for the Maxims of Rochefoucault 

51 The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this 
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wiitor IS founded on kis proneness to assign a low and 
selflsli motive to human actions, and even to those 
which aie most usually denommated viituons It is 
impossible to dispute the partial truth of this charge 
Yet it may be pleaded, that many of his maxims are not 
universal even in their enunciation , and that, in otheis, 
where, for the sake of a moie effective expression, the 
position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our experience may suggest The 
society with which the Duke of la Eochefouoault was 
convoisant could not elevate his notions of disinterested 
piobity m man, or of unblemished purity in woman 
Those who call themselves the world, it is easy to per- 
ceive, set aside, m their remaiks on human nature, all 
the species but themselves, and sometimes generalize 
their maxims, to an amusing degree, from the manners 
and sentiments which have grown up m the atmosphere 
of a court or an aristocratic society Eochefouoault was 
of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded with such 
mere worldlings , yet he bears witness to the contracted 
observation and the precipitate inferences which an 
intei course with a single class of society scarcely fails to 
generate The causticity of Eochefouoault is always 
directed agamst the false virtues of mankind, but nevei 
touches the reality of moial truths, and leaves us less 
m]ured than the cold, heartless indifference to right 
which distils fiom the pages of Hobbes Nor does he 
deal in those sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature which are so frequently hazarded under the mask 
of religion IIis maxims are not exempt from defects 
of a different kind, they are sometimes refined to a 
degiee of obscurity, and sometimes, under an epigram- 
matic turn, convey little more than a trivial meaning 
Perhaps, however, it would be just to say that one- 
third of the number deserve to he remembered, as at 
least paitially true and useful, and this is a large pro- 
poition, if we exclude all that are not m some measure 
origmal 

52 The Characters of La Biuyeie, published in 1 C87, 
La Bruyfere the Maxims of La Eochefoucault by 

their refinement, then brevity, their general 
tendency to an unfavourable explanation of human con- 
duct This nevertheless is not so strongly marked, and 
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tne pictuie of selfishness wants the daikest touches ot 
his contemporary’s colouring La Bruyere had a model 
m antiquity, Theophrastus, whose short hook of Cha- 
racteis he had himself translated, and prefixed to his 
own , a step not impolitic for his own glory, since the 
Greek wnter, with no contemptible degree of meiit, 
has been moompaiably surpassed by his imitatoi Many 
changes in the condition of society, the greatei divei&ity 
of ranks and occupations in modem Europe, the in- 
fluence of women over the othei sex as well as their own 
vaiieties of character and manners, the effects of religion, 
learning, chivalry, royalty, have given a lange to this 
very pleasing department of moral literature which no 
ancient could have compassed !Nor has Theophrastus 
taken much pams to search the springs of chaiaoter, 
his delineations are bold and clear, but merely in out- 
line , we see more of manners than of nature, and the 
foimer more in general classes than in portiaiture La 
Bruyere has often painted smgle persons , whetnei ac- 
cmately or no, we cannot at this time determine, but 
with a felicity of description which at once rendeis the 
likeness probable, and suggests its application to those 
we ourselves have seen His general reflections, like 
those of Rochefouoault, are brilliant with antithesis 
and epigrammatic conciseness , sometimes perhaps not 
quite just or quite perspicuous But he pleases moie 
on the whole, from his greater variety, his greater live- 
liness, and his gentler spiiit of raillery Nor does he 
forget to mingle the praise of some with his satire But 
he IS rather a bold wnter for his age and his position in 
the court, and what looks like flattery may well have 
been ironical Few have been more imitated, as well 
as more admired, than La Bruyere, who fills up the list 
of those whom France has boasted as most conspicuous 
foi their knowledge of human nature The others 
are Montaigne, Charron, Pascal, and Rochefoucault , 
but we might withdraw the second name without in- 
justice 

53 Moral philosophy compiehends m its literature 
whatever has been wntten on the best theory Education 
and precepts of moral education, disregardmg Milton’s 
what IS confined to erudition, though this may 
fiequently be partially treated in voiks of the former 
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class Education, notwitlistanding its recognized im- 
portance, was miseiaMy neglected m England, and 
quite as much., perhaps, in every part of Europe 
Schools, kept by low-bom, illiberal pedants, teaching 
little, and that little ill, without regaid to any judicious 
discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pretence of instruction at home under some 
ignoiant and servile tutor, seem to have been the alter- 
natives of our juvenile gentry Milton laised his voice 
against these faulty methods m his short Tractate on 
Education This abounds with buists of his elevated 
spiiit, and sketches out a model of public colleges, 
wherein the teaching should be more comprehensive, 
moie liberal, more accommodated to what he deems the 
gieat aim of education than what was in use “ That,” 
he says, “I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perfoim justly, skilfally, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private and public, of 
peace and war ” But when Milton descends to specify 
the course of studies he would recommend, it appears 
singulaily lU-chosen and impracticable, nearly confined 
to ancient wnteis, even m mathematics and other sub- 
jects wheie they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far jBrom that aptitude foi offices 
of war and peace which he had held forth as the reward 
of his diligence 

64 Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts 
Locke on education with aU the advantages that a 
Education strong understandmg and entire dismterested- 
ts merits, oould give him , but, as we should ima- 

gine, with, some necessary deficiencies of experience, 
though we hardly perceive much of them in his writings 
He looked on the methods usual m his age with severity, 
01 , some would say, with prejudice, yet I know not by 
what pi oof we can refute his testimony In his Trea- 
tise on Education, which may be reckoned an introduc- 
tion to that on the Conduct of the Understanding, since 
the latter is hut a scheme of that education an adult 
person should give himself, he has uttered, to say the 
least, more good sense on the subject than will be found 
in any precedmg writer Locke was not like the pe- 
dants of his own or other ages, who think that to poui 
their wordy book-learning mto the memoiy is the true 
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discipline of dnldhood The enltnie of the intellectual 
and moral faculties m their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, the accomplishments which common 
ntihty 01 social custom has rendered valuable, entei into 
his idea of the best model of education, conjomtly at 
least with any knowledge that can be imparted b> 
books The ancients had written m the same spirit , m 
Xenophon, m Plato, m Aristotle, the noble conception 
which Milton has expressed, of forming the perfect man, 
IS always predominant over mere literary instruction, if 
indeed the latter can be said to appear at all in then 
wiitmgs on this subject , but we had become the dupes 
of schoolmasters m our nper yeais, as we had been their 
slaves m our youth Much has been written, and often 
well, since the days of Locke, but he is the chief 
source from which it has been ultimately derived , and 
though the Emile is more attractive m manner, it 
may be doubtful whether it is as rational and prac- 
ticable as the Treatise on Education If they have both 
the same defect, that their authors wanted sufficient 
observation of childien, it is certain that the caution and 
sound judgment of Locke have rescued him bettei fiom 
eiior 

65 There are, mdeed, from this or from other causes, 
several passages in the Treatise on Education 
to which we cannot give an unhesitating assent ^ 
Locke appears to have somewhat exaggeiated the efficacy 
of education This is an eiror on the right side in a 
work that aims at persuasion m a practical matter, but 
we are now lookmg at theoietical tiuth alone “ I think 
I may say,” he begins, “ that of all the men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
usefdl or not, by their education It is this which 
makes the great difference m mankmd The httle oi 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies 
have very important and lastmg consequences , and 
there ’tis as m the fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of the hand turns the flexible waters 
into channels that make them take quite contrary 
comses , and by this little direction given them at first 
in the source, they receive different tendencies, and 
ainve at last at very i emote and distant places ” “I 
imagine,” he adds soon afterv^aids, ‘‘the minds of 
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children as easily turned this oi that way as water 
itself’’ ^ 

56 This passage is an instance of Locke’s unfoitunate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have 
observed, much more hequently obscuie a philosophical 
theorem than shed any hght upon it Nothing would 
bo easier than to confirm the oontiary proposition by 
such fanciful analogies from external natuie In itself, 
the position is hyperbolical to extravagance It is no 
more disparagement to the uses of education, that it will 
not produce the like effects upon eveiy individual, than 
it IS to those of agnculture (I purposely use this boit of 
idle analogy) tliat we do not reap the same quantity of 
coin from every soil Those who aie conversant with 
childien on a large scale will, I believe, unanimously deny 
this levelling ejBficacy of tuition The vanety of oliarac- 
teis even m childicn of the same family, where the do- 
mestic associations of infancy have run in the same 
trains, and where many physical congenialities may pio- 
duce, and ordmanly do produce, a moral resemblance, 
IS of siifS^ciently frequent occurrence to prove that in 
human beings theie aie intimsic dissimilitudes, which 
no education can essentially overcome Among mere 
theorists, however, this hypothesis seems to be popular 
And as many of these extend their notion of the plas- 
ticity of human natuie to the effects of government and 
legislation, which is a sort of continuance of the same 
controlling power, they are generally induced to dis- 
regard past experience of human affairs, because they 
flatter themselves that under a more scientific adminis- 
tration, mankmd wiU become something veiy different 
fiom what they have been 

57 In the age of Locke, if we may confide in wbat he 
tells us, the domestic education of childi en must have 
been of the worst kind “ If we look,” he says, “ into 
the common management of children, we «h A.n have 
reason to wonder, in the great dissoluteness of manners 
which the world complams of, that there are any foot- 
steps at all left of virtue I desiie to know what -Mce 
can be named which parents and those about children 

b Treatose on Education $ 2 “The men is owing more to their education 
difference/ he afterguards says “to he than to any thing else ” 6 32 
found m the manners and abilities of 
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do not season tliem with, and dio^j into them the seeds? 
of, as often as they are capable to receive them ” The 
mode of treatment seems to have been passionate and 
often barbarous seventy altematmg with foolish indul- 
gence Then spints weie often broken down, and their 
ingenuousness destioyed, by the foimer , then habits of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by the lattei This 
was the method pursued by paients , hut the pedagogues 
of course confined themselves to their fa\ouiite scheme 
of instruction and refoimation by punishment Dugald 
Stewart has ammadveited on the austerity of Locke’s 
lules of education And this is certainly the jcase in 
some respects He lecommends that childien should be 
taught to expect nothing because it will give them plea- 
sure, but only what will be useful to them , a rule fit, 
in its rigid meanmg, to destroy the pleasure of the 
present moment, in the only peiiod of life that the 
piesent moment can be leaUy enjoyed No father him- 
self, Locke neither knew how ill a paient can spaie the 
love of his child, nor how ill a child can want the 
constant and practical sense of a parent’s love But if 
he was led too far by deprecating the mischievous in- 
dulgence he had sometimes witnessed, he made some 
amends by his censures on the prevalent discipline of 
stripes Of this he speaks with the disappiohation 
natural to a mind aheady schooled in the habits of lea- 
son and virtue “I cannot think any coriection useful 
to a child wheie the shame of suffering foi having done 
amiss does not woik more upon him than the pam 
Esteem and disgrace are the lewaids and punishments 
to which he principally looks And surely this is a 
noble foundation for moral discipline He also recom- 
mends that children should he much with their paients, 
and allowed all reasonable hberty I cannot think that 
Stewart’s phiase “ hardness of character,” which he ac- 
counts for by the early intercouise of Locke wntli the 

® Prtlinnaary Dissertation to Encyclop spirited moped creature, who however 
Bntann with his unnatural sobnety he may 

d ‘ If seventy earned to the highest please silly people, who commend tame 
pitch does prevail, and works a cure inactive children, because they make no 
upon the present unruly distemper it is noise, nor give them any trouble, yet at 
often bnngiug in the room of it a worse last will probably prove as uncomfort- 
and more dangerous dibease by breaking able a thing to his fnends, as he will be 
the mind , and then m the place of a all hi& life an useless thing to himself 
disoideily young fellow you have a low- and others" § bi 
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Puntaiis, IS justly applicable to anything that we know 
of him , and many moie passages in this veiy treatise 
might be adduced to piove his kindliness of disposition, 
than will appear to any judicious person over-austere 
He found, in fact, everything wiong, a false system of 
reward and punishment, a false view of the objects of 
education, a false selection of studies, false methods of 
pursuing them Where so much was to be coriected, it 
was perhaps natural to be too sanguine about the effects 
of the remedy 

58 Of the old dispute as to public and private educa- 
tion he^ays, that both sides have then inconveniences, 
but inclines to prefer the latter, influenced, as is evi- 
dent, rather by disgust at the state of oui schools than 
by any geneial principle ® For he insists much on the 
necessity of giving a boy a sufficient knowledge of what 
he IS to expect m the world “ The longei he is kept 
hoodwinked, the loss he wiU see when he comes abioad 
into open daylight, and be the moie exposed to be a 
piey to himself and otheis ” But this expeiience will, 
as IS daily seen, not be supplied by a tutor’s lectuies, 
any more than by books, nor can be given by any 
oouise save a public education Locke urges the ne- 
cessity of havmg a tutor weU-bred, and with knowledge 
of the world, the ways, the humours the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he is fallen into, and parti- 
cularly of the country he lives m, as of far moie im- 
portance than his scholaiship “ The only fence against 
the world is a thorough knowledge of it He that 
thinks not this of more moment to his son, and foi 
■which he more needs a governor, than the languages 
and learned sciences, forgets of how much more use it is 
to judge right of men and manage his affairs wisely with 
them, than to speak Greek and Latm, and ai^e in 
mood and figure, or to have his head filled with the abs- 
truse speculations of natural philosophy and metaphy- 
sics , nay, than to be well versed in Greek and Eoman 
writers, though that be much better for a gentleman, 
than to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian , because 
these ancient authors observed and painted mankind 
■well, and give the best hgbt into that kind of knowledge 
He that goes into the eastern parts of Asia will fed 
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able and acceptable men witbont any of these , but 
■without Yiitue, knowledge of the world, and civility, an 
accomplished and valuable man can be found nowhere ” ^ 

59 It lb to be remembered, that the person whose 
education Locke undertakes to fashion is an English 
gentleman Yirtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, 
aie desiiable for such a one in their older, but the last 
not so much as the rest ^ It must be had, he says, but 
only as subservient to gieater qualities No objections 
have been more frequently laised agamst the scheme ol 
Locke than on account of his depreciation of classical 
liteiature and of the study of the learned languages 
This IS not wholly true, Latin he reckons absolutely 
necessary for a gentleman, though it is absurd that those 
should learn Latin who aie designed for trade, and 
never look again at a Latm book ^ If he lays not so 
much stiess on Gieek as a gentleman’s study, though he 
by no means would abandon it, it is because, in fact, 
most gentlemen, especially in his age, have done veiy 
well without it , and nothing can be deemed indispen- 
sable in education of a child, the want of which does 
not leave a manifest deficiency m the man “ No man,” 
he observes, “ can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of 
the Gieek language But I am not here considering 
of the education of a professed scholar, but of a gentle- 
man ” ‘ 

60 The peculiar methods lecommended by Locke in 
learning languages, especially the Latin, appear to be of 
veiy doubtful utility, though some of them do not want 
stienuous supporters in the present day Such are the 
method of interlinear translation, the learning of mere 
woids without giammar, and above all the piactioe of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it well — a phoenix 
whom he has not shown us where to find ^ In geneial, 
he seems to underrate the dif&oulty of acquiring what 
even he would call a competent learning, and what 
IS of moie importance, and no rare mistake in those 
who wnte on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its literature The 
best ancient writers both m Greek and Latin furnish so 
much of -wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that 
IS beautiful and salutary, that no one who has had the 

f 5 91 8 0 138 h § 189 i $ 195 It 0 165 
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liappmess to know and feel wkat tliey are, will desue to 
see their study excluded or stinted in its just extent, 
wheiever the education of those who are to be the first 
and best of the country is earned forward And though 
by far the greater portion of mankind must, by the 
Tory force of terms, remain in the ranks of intellectual 
mediocnty, it is an ominous sign of any times when no 
thought IS taken foi those who may rise beyond it 

61 In every other part of mstruction, Locke has still 
an eye to what is useful for a gentleman French he 
justly thinks should be taught before Latin , no geometiy 
IS required by him beyond Euclid, but he leoommends 
geography, history and chronology, diawing, and what 
may be thought now as little necessary for a gentleman 
as Homer, the junspnidence of Grotius and Puffendozf 
He strongly urges the wntmg English well, though a 
thing commonly neglected, and after speakmg with 
contempt of the artificial systems of logic and ihetonc, 
sends the pupil to ClnUingworth for the best example of 
reasoning, and to Tully foi the best idea of eloquence 

And let him read those things that aie well wiit in 
English to perfect his style m the puiity of our lan- 
guage ” 

62 It would he to transcribe half this treatise, weie 

we to mention all the judicious and minute observations 
on the management of childien it contains Whatevei 
may have been Locke’s opportunities, ho certamly 
availed himself of them to the utmost It is as far as 
possible from a theoretical book , and in many respects 
the best of modem times, such as those of the Edgowoith 
name, might pass for developments of his principles 
The patient attention to eveiy circumstance, a peculiai 
characteristic of the genius of Locke, is m none of his 
works better displayed His rules for the health of 
children, though sometimes trivial, since the subject has 
been more regarded, his excellent advice as to checking 
effemmacy and timorousness, his observations on then 
curiosity, presumption, idleness, on their plays and re- 
creations, bespeak an intense, though calm love of truth 
and goodness , a quality which few have possessed more 
fully or known so well liow to exert as this admirable 
philosopher • 
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63 No one kad condescend-ed to spare any tkouglits 
foi female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, i-eneionon 
publisked kis earliest work, Siir I’Education leniaieedu 
des Filles This was tlie occasion of kis ap- 
pomtnient as preceptor to the giandohildren of Louis 
XIT , for much of this treatise, and perhaps the most 
valuable pait, is equally apphcable to both sexes It 
may be compared with that of Locke, written neaily 
at the same time, and bearing a great robemblance in its 
spiiit Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bled class, rather than of scholars, before them, and 
Fenelon rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives 
any rule which is not capable of being practised in 
female education In many respects he coincides with 
our English philosopher, and observes mth him that a 
child learns much before he speaks, so that the cultiva- 
tion of his moral qualities can hardly begin too soon 
Both complain of the seventy of parents, and depiecate 
the mode of bunging up by punishment Both advise 
the exhibition of virtue and religion m pleasing hghts, 
and censuie the austere dogmatism vuth which they 
weie inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently de- 
veloped to apprehend them But the characteristic 
sweetness of Fenelon s disposition is often shown in con- 
tiast with the somewhat stem inflexibility of Locke 
His theory is uniformly mdulgent , his method of edu- 
cation is a labour of love , a desire to render children 
happy for the time, as well as afteiwards, runs through 
his book, and he may perhaps be considered the founder 
of that school which has endeavoured to dissipate the 
terrors and dry the tears of childhood “ I have seen,” 
he says, “ many children who have learned to read in 
play , we have ohly to read entertammg stones to them 
out of a book, and msensibly teach them the letteis, 
they will soon desire to go for themselves to the source 
of their amusement ’’ “ Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engravings, clear types , 
for all that captivates the imagination facilitates study 
the choice should he such as contain short and mar- 
vellous stories ” These details are now trivial, but in 
the days of Fenelon they may have been otherwise 

64 In several passages he displays not only a judi- 
cious spirit, but an obseivation that must have been long 
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exercised “ Of all the qualities we perceive m chil- 
dien,” he remarks, “there is only one that can be 
trusted as likely to be durable, which is sound judg- 
ment , it always grows with then giowth, if it is well 
cultivated, but the grace of childhood is effaced, its 
vivacity IS extingmshed, even its sensibility is often 
lost, because their own passions and the intercom se of 
others insensibly harden the hearts of young persons 
who enter into the woild ” It is, therefore, a solid and 
just way of thinking which we should most value and 
most improve, and this not by any means less m girls 
than in the other sex, since their duties and the occupa- 
tions they are called upon to fill do not less require it 
Hence he not only deprecates an excessive taste for 
dress, but, with more ongmality, points out the danger 
of that extreme delicacy and refinement which m- 
capacitate women for the ordinaiy affairs of life, and 
give them a contempt for a country life and lural 
economy 

65 It will be justly thought at present, that he dis- 
courages too much the acquisition of knowledge by 
women “Keep then minds,” he says in one place, 
“ as much as you can withm the usual limits, and let 
them undei stand that the modesty of their sex ought to 
shiink from science with almost as much delicacy as 
fiom vice ” This seems, however, to be confined to 
science or philosophy in a stiiot sense , lor ho permits 
afterwards a larger compass of readmg Women should 
wiite a good hand, understand orthography and the four 
rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestic 
affairs To these he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquamtance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law Greek, Boman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will be valuable, 
and keep them from seeking pernicious fictions Books 
also of eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, 
taking care to avoid any that relate to love , music and 
painting may be taught with the same precaution The 
Italian and Spanish languages are of no use but to 
enlarge their knowledge of dangerous books , Latin is 
better as the language of the church, but this he would 
recommend only for girls of good sense and discreet con- 
duct, who will make no display of the acquisition 
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Slot II — On Political Philosophy 

Puffendorf— Spmosa— Harnngton’s Oceana— Locke on Crovemment — Political 
Economy 

66 In tlie seventh book of Puffendoif’s great woik, be 
comes to political philosophy, towaids which Puffendorfs 
he had been gradually tending for some time , 
primary societies, or those of families, leading ^ ^ 
the way to the consideration of civil government Gro- 
tius derives the origin of this from the natural sociable- 
ness of mankind But this, as Puffendoif remarks, may 
be satisfied by the primary societies The real cause 
was experience of the m]unes which one man can mflict 
on another “ And, after a prolix disquisition, he con- 
cludes that civil society must have been conbtituted, 
first, by a covenant of a number of men, each with each, 
to form a commonwealth, and to be bound by the ma- 
jority, in which primary covenant they must be unani- 
mous, that is, every dissentient would retain his natural 
liberty , next, by a resolution or deciee of the majority, 
that certam rulers shall govern the rest, and, lastly, by 
a second covenant between these rulers and the rest, 
one promismg to take care of the public weal, and the 
other to obey lawful commands ° This covenant, as he 
attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, though it 
IS less evident than in other foims Hobbes had ad- 
mitted the first of these covenants, but denied the 
second , Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Puffendoif, 
has done exactly the reverse A state once foimed may 
be conceived to exist as one person, with a single will, 
represented by that of the sovereign, wherever the sove- 
reignty may be placed This sovereignty is founded on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, except indirectly 
like every other human power, by God Puffendoif 
heie combats the opposite opimon, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, m Geimany as m Eng- 
land** 

67 The legislative, punitive, and judicial y powers, 
those of makmg war and peace, of appointing magis- 
trates, and levying taxes, are so closely connected that 
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uo one can be denied to tbe soveieign As to Ms iigbt 
in ecclesiastical matteis, Puffendorf leaves it for others 
to determine ^ He seems m this part of the work too 
favourable to nnhmited monarchy, declaring himself 
against a mixed government The sovereign power 
must be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by the law 
which itself has given He even demes that all govern- 
ment IS mtended for the good of the governed — a posi- 
tion strangely inconsistent with his theory of a covenant 
— ^but he contends that, if it were, this end, the public 
good, may be more probably discerned by the piince 
than by the people' Yet he admits that the exor- 
bitances of a prince should be lestramed by ceitain 
fundamental laws, and holds, that having accepted such, 
and latihed them by oath, he is not at liberty to break 
them , arguing, with some apparent mconsistency, 
against those who maintain such bmitations to be incon- 
sistent with monaichy, and even recommending the in- 
stitution of councils, without whose consent certain acts 
of the sovereign shall not be valid This can only be 
leconciled with his former declaration against a mixed 
soveieignty, by the distinction familiar to our own con- 
stitutional law;yers, between the joint acts of A and B , 
and the acts of A with B ’s consent But this is a little 
too technical and unreal for philosophical politics 
G-oveinments not reducible to one of the three simple 
f foims he calls irregulai , such as the Eoman republic or 
German empire But there may be systems of states, oi 
aggregate communities, either subject to one king by 
diffeient titles, or united by federation He inclines to 
deny that the majority can bind the minority in the 
latter case, and seems to take it for granted that some of 
the confederates can quit the league at pleasure * 

68 Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, 
strictly speaMng, by seizuie or occupation, as in the 
case of lands, and requires, even after conquest, their 
consent to obey, which will he given, in order to 
secure themselves from the other rights of war It is a 
problem whether, after an unjust conquest, the forced 
consent of the people can give a lawful title to sove- 
reignty Puffendoif distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus unijusHy subdued. In the former 
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case, so long as tlie lawful lieirs exist or preserve their 
claim, the duty of restitution continues But m the 
lattei, as the people may live as happily under a mo- 
narchy as undei a repubhc, he thinks that an usurper 
has only to treat them wrell, without scruple as to his 
title If he oppresses them, no course of years will 
make his title lawful, or bmd them m conscience to 
obey, length of possession being only length of injury 
If a sovereign has been justly divested of his powei, the 
community becomes immediately free , but if by unjust 
lebellion, his right contmues till by silence he has ap- 
peared to abandon it * 

69. Every one will agree that a lawful rulei must 
not be opposed within the hmits of his authority But 
let us put the case that he should command what is un- 
lawful, or maltreat his sub]ects "Whatever Hobbes may 
say, a subject may he injuied by his sovereign But we 
should beai minor injmies patiently, and in the worst 
cases avoid personal resistance Those are not to be 
listened to who asseit that a king, degenerating mto a 
tyrant, may be resisted and punished by his people 
He admits only a right of self-defence, if he manifestly 
becomes a public enemy m all this he seems to go 
quite as fai as Grotius himself The next question is 
as to the light of invaders and usurpers to obedience 
This, it will be obseived, he had already in some measure 
discussed, but Puffendorf is neither strict in method, 
nor free from repetitions He labouis much about the 
rights of the lawful prince, in&>isting upon them, where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to the usuiper 
This, he thinks, must be deemed temporary, untd the 
legitimate sovereign has recovered his dominions But 
what may be done towards promoting this end by such 
as have sworn fidelity to the actual ruler, he does not 
intimate “ 

70 Cml laws aie such as emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left mdifferent by the 
laws of God and nature What chiefly belongs to them 
IS the form and method of acquirmg rights or obtainmg 
redress for wrongs If we give the law of nature all 
that belongs to it, and take away from the civilians 
what they have hitherto engrossed and promiscuously 
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tieated, we slaaU bring tlie civil law to a much, narrower 
compass , not to say th.at at present whenever the latter 
IS deficient we must have recourse to the law of nature, 
and that theiefore in all commonwealths the natuial 
laws supply the defects of the oml * He argues against 
Hohhes’ tenet that the civil law cannot he contiai} to 
the law of natuie , and that what shall be deemed theft, 
muider, or adultery, depends on the foimer The sub- 
ject IS bound geneially not to obey the unjust commands 
of his sovereign , but in the case of wai he thinks it, on 
the whole, safest, consideimg the usual difficulties ot 
such questions, that the subject should seive, and throw 
the iesj)onsibility before God on the prince ^ In this 
pioblem of casuistry, common usage is wholly against 
the stricter theory 

71 Punishment may be defined an evil mflicted by 
authority upon view of antecedent transgression * Hence 
exclusion, on political grounds, fiom public office, or 
separation of the sick for the sake of the healthy, is not 
punishment It does not belong to distributive justice, 
noi IS the magistrate bound to apportion it to the malig- 
nity of the offence, though this is usual Superior au- 
thority is necessary to punishment , and he differs from 
Giotius by denying that we have a light to avenge the 
injuiies of those who have no claim upon us Punish- 
ment ought never to be infiicted without the prospect 
of some advantage from it, either the collection of 
the offender, oi the prevention of his repeating the 
offence But example he seems not to think a direct 
end of pumshineut, though it should be legaided in its 
infiiction It is not necessaiy that all offences which 
the law denounces should be actually punished, though 
some juiists have questioned the right of paidon 
Punishments ought to be measured according to the 
object of the ciime, the mjury to the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent Hence offences 
agdiiist God should bo docinod most cminii.d, aiul Jio\t, 
Midi as disliiib Iho sialo, then wliaU'voi alh'rt lilo, tlio 
]KM( 0 01 hoiioui ol tainilios, piivalo iiiopcily or i<pn- 
i iollowing tho scale ol Iho Di'caloguo JUit 

Ihough all oiiinos do not ie<]ini(‘ equal soveniy, an 
o'.ict ]>iO|)oiiioii of ponallies is not loquiied Most of 
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tins chapter exhibits the vacillating, indistinct, and 
almost self-contradictory lesolutions ot difficulties so fre- 
quent m Puffendorf He conolndos by establishing a 
great tiuth, that no man can be justly punished foi 
the offence of another , not even a community for the 
acts of their forefatheis, notwithstanding their fictitiouKS 
immoitality 

72 After some chapteis on the law of nations, Puffen- 
doif concludes with discussing the cessation of subjec- 
tion This may ordinal ily be by voluntaiily removmg 
to another state with pei mission of the sovereign And 
if no law or custom inteifeies, the subject has a nght to 
do this at his disci etion The state has not a light to 
expel citizens v^lthout some offence It loses aU autho- 
xity over a banished man He concludes by considering 
the lare case of so great a diminution of the people, as to 
laise a doubt of their political identity ^ 

73 The political poition of this large work is not, as 
will ajDpear, veiy fertile in original or sagacious politics of 
lefleotion A greater degree of both, though Spmosa 
by no means accompanied with a sound theory, distin- 
guishes the Political Treatise of Spinosa, one which must 
not be confounded with the Theologico-political Tieatise, 
a vei}’’ diffeient woik In this he undertakes to show 
how a state under a legal or aristocratic government 
ought to be constituted so as to secuie the tranquillity 
and freedom of the citizens Whether Spmosa boi lowed 
his theoiy on the oiigin of government from Hobbes, is 
perhaps haid to determine he seems acquamted with 
the treatise De Give, but the philosophical system of 
both was such as, in minds habituated like theirs to close 
leasoning, could not lead to any other result Political 
theory, as Spmosa justly observes, is to be founded on 
oui expel lenoe of human kind as it is, and on no 
visionary notions of an Utopia or golden age , and hence 
politicians of practical knowledge nave wiitten better on 
these subjects than philosopheis We must h eat of tnen 
as liable to passions, prone moie to revenge than to pity, 
eager to rule and to compel otheis to act like them- 
selves, more pleased with having done harm to others 
than with piocunng their own good Hence no state 
wherein the public affaiis aie entrusted to any one’s 
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good faitJb. can "be secure of their due administration, 
but means should be devised that neither reason nor 
passion should induce those who govern to obstruct the 
pubhc weal, it being indifferent by what motive men 
act if they can be bi ought to act for the common good 
74 Natuial law is the same as natural power, it is 
that which the laws of natme, that is the order of the 
world, gi^e to each indiYidual Nothmg is forbidden by 
this law, except what no one desires, or what no one can 
perform Thus no one is bound to keep the faith he has 
plighted any longer than he will, and than he judges it 
useful to himself , for he has not lost the power of break- 
ing it, and power is right in natuial law But he may 
easily perceive that the power of one man m a state of 
nature is limited by that of all the rest, and in effect 
IS 1 educed to nothing, all men bemg naturally enemies 
to each other, while, on the other hand, by uniting 
then foice and estabhshing bounds by common consent 
to the natuial powers of each, it becomes leally more 
effective than while it was unlimited This is the pnn- 
ciple of civil government , and now the distinctions of * 
just and unjust, right and wrong, begin to appear 

75, The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but 
the collective rights of the citizens, that is, then powers 
Neither he nor they m their natural state can do wrong, 
but after the institution of government, each citizen may 
do wrong by disobeying the magistrate, that, m fact, 
bemg the test of wiong He has not to inquire whether 
the commands of the supreme power are just or unjust, 
pious 01 impious , that is, as to action, for the state has 
no jurisdiction over his judgment 

76 Two independent states are naturally enemies, and 
may make war on each other whenever they please If 
they make peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than 
the cause, that is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, 
shall endure All this is founded on the univeisal law 
of natuie, the desire of preserving ourselves, which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, animates all their 
actions Spmosa in this, as in his other writmgs, is 
more fearless than Hobbes, and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuiation of moral and 
religious principle, it is hequently placed in a moie pro- 
minent view than his Enghsh precursor in the same 
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system had deemed it secure to exhibit Yet so slight 
IS often the connexion between theoretical tenets and 
human practice, that Spinosa bore the chaiaoter of a vir 
tuous and benevolent man In this treatise of politics, 
especially m the broad assertion that good faith is only 
to be preserved so long as it is advantageous, he leaves 
Machiavel and Hobbes at some distance, and may be 
reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the whole 
school 

77 The contract or fundamental laws, he pioceeds, 
according to which the multitude transfers its right lo a 
kmg or a senate, may unquestionably be bioken, when 
it IS advantageous to the whole to do so Eut Spinosa 
denies to private citizens the right of judging con- 
cerning the public good m such a point, reseiving, 
apparently, to the supieme magistrate an ultimate power 
of bieakmg the conditions upon which he was chosen 
Notwithbtandmg this dangerous admission, he strongly 
piotests agamst intrustmg absolute powei to any one 
man, and observes, in answer to the common aiguinent 
of the stability of despotism, as in the instance of the 
Turkish monarchy, that if baibansm, slavery, and deso- 
lation are to be called peace, nothmg can be more 
wretched than peace itself Nor is this sole power of 
one man a thing so possible as we imagme , tire kings 
who seem most despotic trusting the public safety and 
their own to counsellois and favourites, often the woist 
and weakest in the state 

78 He next pioceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is m some measure oiiginal Hib theoiyof 
and ingenious The people are to be divided 

mto families, by which he seems to mean somethmg like 
the (j>paTpiai of Attica From each of these, councillois, 
fifty years of age, are to be chosen by the king, succeed- 
ing in a rotation qumquennial, or less, so as to foim a 
numerous senate This assembly is to be consulted 
upon all public affairs, and the king is to be guided by 
its unanimous opmion In case, however, of disagiee- 
ment, the different propositions being laid before the 
king, he may choose that of the minority, piovided at 
least one hundred councillors have lecommended it 
The less lemarkable provisions of this ideal polity it 
would be wa-bte of time to mention r except that he 
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aclMses that all the citizens^ should he armed as a militia, 
and that the pimcipal tovros should he foitified, and 
consequently, as it seems, in their powei A monarchy 
thus constituted would probably not degenerate into the 
despotic form Spmosa appeals to the ancient govern- 
ment of Aiagon, as a proof of the possibility of cariying 
his theoiy into execution 

79 Prom this imaginaiy monaichy he comes to an 
aiistocratical republic In this he seems to have taken 
Venice, the idol of theoietical politicians, as his pnmary 
model, but with such deviations as affect the whole 
scheme of government He objects to the supiemacj^ of 
an elective doge, ]usily observing that the piecautions 
adopted in the election of that magistiate show the 
danger of the office itself, which was rathei letained in 
the aiistocratical polity as an ancient institution than 
fioni any persuasion of its usefulness But the most re- 
inaikable discrepancy between the aiistocracy of Spmosa 
and that of Venice is, that his great council, which 
ought, as he stiongly urges, not to consist of less than 
6000, the gieainess of its number being the only safe- 
guaid ag<i inst the close oligarchy of a few families, is not 
to be hei editary, but its vacancies to be filled up by self- 
election In this election, indeed, he consideis the 
essence of aristocracy to consist, being, as is implied in 
its meaning, a government by the best, who can only be 
pionounced such by the choice of many It is singular 
that he nevei adverts to popular representation, of which 
he must have knovn examples Democracy, on the con- 
tiaiy, he defines to be a government wheie political 
power falls to men by chance of biith, or by some means 
which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regaid to the choice of otheis 
And a demociacy, according to Spmosa, may exist, if the 
law should limit this pimlege of power to the seniors in 
age, or to the elder branches of families, oi to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation, although the numbeis 
enjoying it shotild be a smaller portion of the community 
than in an aristocracy of the form he has recommended 
His treatise breaks off near the beginning of the chapters 
intended to delineate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein all persons, in their own 
])owci, and not inlainous by crime, should have a share 
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in tlie public goveinm^nt I do not know that it can be 
inferred from the writings of Spinosa, noi is his antho- 
iity, perhaps, sufficient to render the question of any in- 
terest, to which of the three plans devised by liim as the 
best m their lespective forms, he would have ascribed 
the pieference 

80 The condition of Fiance tinder Louis XIT was 
not very tempting to speculators on political de 
theoiy Whatever short remarks may be found i<a Houb 
in those excellent writeis on other subjects who 
distinguish this period, we can select no one book that 
falls readily into this class For Telemaque we must 
find another place It is scarcely worth while to men- 
tion the political discourses on Tacitus, by Amelot cle la 
Houssaye These are a tedious and pedantic lunning 
commentaiy on Tacitus, affecting to deduce geneia^ 
piinciples, but much unlike the short and poignant ob- 
servations of Machiavel and Bacon A whole volume qn 
the leign alone of Tibeiius, and printed at Pans, is not 
likely to lepay a reader’s trouble , at least I have found 
nothing in it above the common level I have no 
acquamtance with the other political writmgs of Amelot 
de la Houssaye, one of those who thought they could 
make great discoveries by analysing the constitution of 
Yenice and other states 

81 England, thrown at the commencement of this 
period upon the resources of her own invention Hamng 
to replace an ancient monarchy by something tons 
new, and nch at that time in reflecting as well 

as learned men, with an unshackled press, and a growing 
disdain of authority as opposed to aigument, was the 
natural soil of political theory The oailiest fimt was 
Sii James Harrington’s Oceana, published m 1656 This 
once famous book is a political allegory, partly suggested, 
perhaps, by the Bodona’s Grove of Howell, or by Bai 
claj’s Argenis, and a few other fictions of the pieceding 
age His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which IS shadowed out with fictitious names But this 
is preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new 
commonwealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
Megaletor, the Lord Arohon, meanmg, of course, Crom- 
well, not as he was, but as ho ought to have been, 
the author feigns to have been established. The various 
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laws and constitutions of this polity occupy the whole 
work 

82 The leading principle of Harrington is that power 
depends on property , denying the common saying that 
knowledge or prudence is power But this property 
must he in land, “because, as to property pioducing 
empire, it is required that it should have some certain 
loot 01 foothold, which except m land it cannot have, 
being etheiwise, as it were, upon the wmg Neverthe- 
less, in such cities as subsist mostly by tiade, and have 
little or no land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land The law fixing 
the balance of lands is called by him agrarian , and with- 
out an agianan law he holds that no government, whe- 
ther monaichical, aristocratic, or popular, has any long 
duration this is rather paradoxical , but his distribution 
of lands vanes according to the form of the common- 
wealth In one best constituted the possession of lands 
is limited to 2000? a-yeai , which, of course, in his time 
was a much greater estate than at piesent 

83 Harrington’s geneial scheme of a good goYomment 
IS one “ established upon an equal agianan arising into 
the superstructuie, or thiee oiders, the senate debating 
and proposing, the people resolvmg, and the magistracy 
executing by an equal rotation through the sutfiage of 
the people given by the ballot” His moie particular 
fozmof polity, devised for his Oceana, it would be tedious 
to give in detail, the result is a moderate anstooiacy, 
property, though undei the oontiol of his agranan, 
which prevents its excess, havmg so great a shaie in tho 
elections that it must piedominate But it is an ansto- 
oracy of what we should call the middle lanks, and 
imght not be unfit for a small state In general it may 
be said of Harnngton that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound , but sometimes redeems himself by 
;iust observations Like most theoretical politicians of 
Ihfif.ago, ho hul an excessive admjiatioji foj fhoie])ubljc 
olVonKo'’ His othcM polilual wniings arc in Hk Srimc 
spin I, as iho Oc(‘iiia, but still loss mioiesiiug 

‘ I* 18 f (111 UU nolvvilljsl inainp; lh( (lifftTonic m 

‘ II 1 b( wojlljy to irivo ailvKO to nthfc ot uoy K<rtctr»nuiii 

snnn tl it wouUl sludyr politus let him in ilu woiM lUnmgtmi ■> Woik 
Jiixlf I i ii'd l''! iwf ( , IK /Ini Kiuli I Imds p >*>> 
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84 Tlxe manly republicanism of Hanington, tbougli 
sometimes visionaiy and perhaps ampiacticable, Patmrcha 
shines by compaiison with a very opposite 
theory, which, havmg been oonntenanced in the early 
part of the century by our clergy, revived with addi- 
tional favour aftei die Restoration This was maintained 
m the Patnarcha of Sir Robert Pilmer, written, as it 
appeals, m the reign of Charles I , but not published till 
1680, at a time when very In^h notions of royal pieio- 
gative were as well received by one party as they 
were mdignantly rejected by another The object, as 
the author declares, was to prove that the first kings 
were fathers of families , that it is unnatural foi the 


people to govern or to choose governors , that positive 
laws do not injQringe the natural and fatherly power ot 
kings He refers the tenet of natural libeity and the 
popular ongm of government to the schoolmen, allowing 
that all papists and the reformed divines have imbibed 
it, but denymg that it is found in the fathers He seems, 
however, to claim the credit of an onginal hypothesis , 
those who have vindicated the rights of kings in most 
points not having thought of this, but with one consent 
admitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. 
It IS certain, nevertheless, that the patriaichal theory of 
government as the basis of actual right was laid down 
as explicitly as by himself m what is called Bishop 
Oveiall’s Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I But this book had not been published 
when Filmer wrote His arguments are singularly in- 
sufficient, he quotes nothmg but a few irielevant texts 
from Genesis, he seems not to have known at all the 


strength, whatever it may be, of his own case, and it is 
hardly possible to find a more trifling and feeble work 
It had however the advantage of opportunity to be re- 
ceived by a party with approbation 
85 Algernon Sidney was the first who devoted his 
time to a refutation of this patnarchal theory, 
propounded as it was, not as a plausible hypo- |w?ourses 
thesis to explain the ongm of civil communities, 
but as a paramount title, by virtue of which all 
actual sovereigns, who were not manifest usurpers, were 
to reign with an unmitigated despotism Sidney’s Dis- * 
courses on Government, not published till 1698, are 
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a diffuse reply to Filmer They contain indeed many 
chapters full of historical leammg and judicious reflec- 
tion, yet the constant anxiety to refute that which 
needs no refutation renders them a little tedious Sidney 
does not condemn a limited monarchy like the English, 
hut his partiality is for a foim of repuldic which 
would he deemed too aristocratical foi our populai the- 
oiies 

86 Locke, immediately after the Eevolution, attacked 

Locke on Pairiaroha with more brevity, and laid 

CTO\era. down his own celehiated theoiy of govemment 

The fundamental principle of Filmei is, that 
paternal authority is naturally absolute Adam received 
it from God, exercised it over his own children, and 
transmitted it to the eldest born for ever This assump- 
tion Locke combats rather too diffusely, accordmg to oui 
notions Filmer had not only to show this absolute 
monaichy of a lineal ancestor, but his power of trans- 
mitting it in course of primogeniture Locke denies 
that theie is any natural right of this kmd, maintaining 
the equality of childien The mcapacity of Filmor 
lenders his discomflltuie not difficult Locke, as will be 
seen, acknowledges a certain de facto authority in fatheis 
of families, and possibly he might have found, as indeed 
he seems to admit, considerable tiaces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the early ages of the world It is the 
question of natural right with which he is here con- 
cerned , and as no proof of this had been offered, he had 
nothing to answer 

87 In the second part of Locke’s Treatise on Civil 
Government, he pioceeds to lay down what he holds to 
be the true prmciples upon which society is founded A 
state of nature is a state of perfect fieedom and equality, 
but within the bounds of the law of nature, which obliges 
eveiy one, and renders a state of liberty no state of 
licence And the execution of this law, m such a state, 
IS put into every one’s hands, so that he may punish 
transgressois against it, not merely by way of reparation 
foi his own wrongs, but for those of others “Eveiy 
offence that can be committed in the state of nature may, 
in the state of nature, be punished equally, and as far 

^ forth, as it may in a commonwealth ” And not only in- 
dependent commumties, but all men, as he thinks, till 
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they volxmtaiily enter into some society, are m a s+ate of 
nature ® 

88 Whoever declares by word or action a settled de- 
sign against another’s life, puts himself in a state of wai 
against him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, 
either by the other party, or by any one who shall 
espouse his cause ^d he who endeavours to obtain 
absolute power over another may be construed to have a 
design on his life, or at least to take away his propeity 
Where laws prevail, they must determine the punish- 
ment of those who mjure others, but if the law is 
silenced, it is hard to thmk but that the appeal to 
Heaven returns, and the aggressor may be tieated as 
one in a state of war ^ 

89 Natural iibeity is freedom from any superior power 
except the law of nature Civil liberty is freedom fiom 
the dominion of any authority except that which a legis- 
lature, established % consent of the commonwealth, shall 
confiim No man, acooiding to Locke, can by his own 
consent enslave himself, or give power to anothoi to take 
away his life For slavery, m a strict sense, is but a 
continuance of the state of war between a conqueror and 
his captive ® 

90 The excellent chapter on property which follows 
would be sufficient, if all Locke’s other wiitmgs had 
perished, to leave him a high name m philosophy No- 
thing can be more luminous than his deduction of the 
natural light of property from labour, not merely in 
gathering the fruits of the earth, or catching wild ani- 
mals, but in the cultivation of land, for which occupancy 
lb but the pieliminary, and gives as it weie an mchoate 
title As much land as a man tills, plants, improves, 
cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is his 
pioperty He by his labour does, as it were, inclose it 
from the common” "Whatever is beyond the scanty 
limits of individual oi family labour, has been appro- 
priated under the authority of cml society But labour 
IS the primary basis of natural r^ght Nor can it bo 
thought unreasonable that labour should confer an ex- 
clusive right, when it is remembered how much of 
every thing’s value depends upon labour alone ‘‘ What- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than water, 
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and olotk or silk tlian leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
wholly owing to labour and mdnstry ” The snpenonty 
m good sense and satisfactory elncidation of his prm- 
ciple, which Locke has manifested in this impoitant 
chaptei ovei Grotins and Puffendorf, will strike those 
who consult those writers, or look at the bnef sketch of 
their theories in the foregomg pages It is no less con- 
trasted with the puerile lant of Eousseau against all 
territorial property That property owes its origin to 
occupancy accompanied wiih labour, is now geneially 
admitted, the care of cattle being of couise to be consi- 
dered as one species of labour, and lequiiing at least a 
temporary ownership of the soil ^ 

91 Locke, after acutely remarking that the common 
arguments for the power of a father over his children 
would extend equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to the tiam of reasoning 
m the fiist book of this treatise agamst the legal autho- 
rity of fathers What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they necessaiily take of 
the infant child, and durmg his mmority, the power 
then terminates, though reveience, support, and eyen 
compliance aie still due Children are also held in sub- 
ordination to their parents by the mstitutions of pro- 
perty, which commonly make them dependent both as 
to maintenance and succession But Locke, which is 
worthy to be remarked, inclines to deiive the oiigin of 
civil government fiom the patriarchal authority , one not 
stnetty coeicive, yet voluntarily conceded by habit and 
family consent “ Thus the natuial fathers of families, 
by an insensible change, became the politic monarchs of 
them too , and as they chanced to live long, and leave 
worthy and able heirs fojr several successions or other- 
wise, so they laid the foundations of hei editary or 
elective kingdoms ” * 

92, The necessity that man should not live alone, pro- 
duced the primary society of husband and wife, parent 
and children, to which that of master and servant was 
early added , whether of freemen engaging their service 
foj Into, 01 of slaves lakon m just war, who are by the 
Jigld of natnie sub]o(‘l, to the absolute dominion of the 
t*aj;)loi Such a himily may sometimes resemble a little 
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commoiiwealtli by its mimbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its cbief bas no imperial power of life 
and death except o-ver his slaves, nature having given 
him none over his ohildien, though all men have a right 
to punibh breaches of the law of nature m others accord- 
ing to the offence But this natural power they quit 
and resign into the hands of the community, when civil 
society IS instituted , and it is in this union of the several 
rights of its members that the legislative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether tins be done by general 
consent at the first formation of government, or by the 
adhesion which any individual may give to one already 
established By either of these ways men pass from a 
state of nature to one of pohtical society, the magistrate 
having now that powei to redress mjunes which had 
previously been each man’s right Hence absolute mo- 
narchy, in Locke's opinion, is no foim of oml govern- 
ment , foi there being no common authority to appeal to, 
the sovereign is still in a state of nature with regard to 
his subjects ^ 

93 A community is formed by the unanimous consent 
of anybody of men, but when thus become one body, 
the deteimmation of the majority must bmd the rest, else 
it would not be one Unanimity, after a community is 
once formed, can no longer be required , but this consent 
of men to form a civil society is that which alone did or 
could give beginning to any lawful government in the 
woild It IS idle to object that we have no records of 
such an event, for few commonwealths preserve the 
tradition of their own infancy, and whatever we do 
know of the origin of particular states gives mdications 
of this mode of union Yet he again inclmes to deduce 
the usual origin of ci'vil societies from imitation of patri- 
archal authority, which having been recognised by each 
family in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment 
of offences, was transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the father and representative head of the 
infant community He even admits that this authority 
might tacitly devolve upon the eldest son Thus the 
fiist governments were monarchies, and those with no 
express limitations of power, till exposure of its abuse 
gave occasion to social laws, or to oo-ordmate authority, 
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In all tins h.e follows Hooker, fiom the fiist book 
of whose Ecclesiastical Pohty he quotes laigely m his 
notes “ 

94 A difficuliy commonly raised against the theory of 
compact IS, that all men being bom under some govern- 
ment, they cannot be at libeity to erect a new one, oi 
even to make choi(‘e whether they will obey or no This 
objection Locke does not meet, like Hooker and the 
jurists, by supposing the agreement of a distant ancestor 
to oblige all his posterity But explicitly acknowledging 
that nothing can bind freemen to obey any government 
save their own consent, he rests the evidence of a tacit 
consent on the enjoyment of land, or even on meie lesi- 
denoe within the dominions of the community , eveiy 
man being at liberty to relmquish his possessions, or 
change his lesidence, and either moorpoiate himself with 
another commonwealth, or, if he can find an opportunity, 
set up for himself in some unoccupied part of the world 
But nothing can make a man urevocably a member of 
one society, except his own voluntary declaration , such 
perhaps as the oath of allegiance, which Locke does not 
mention, ought to be reckoned “ 

95 The majority havmg, in the first constitution of a 
state, the whole power, may retain it themselves, oi dele- 
gate it to one or more persons “ And the supieme powei 
IS, in other words, the legislature, sacred and unalteiable 
m the hands where the commumty have once placed it, 
without which no law can exist, and in which all obedi- 
ence termmates Yet this legislative authority itself is 
not absolute or arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of 
its subjects It IS the jomt power of individuals sunen- 
deied to the state , but no man has power over his own 
life 01 his neighbour’s propeity The laws enacted by 
the legislature must be confoimable to the will of God, 
or natural justice Noi can it take any pait of the sub- 
ject’s pioperty without his own consent, or that of the 
majority “ For if any one shall claim a powei to lay 
and levy taxes on the people by his own authority, and 
without such consent of the people, he thereby invades 
the fundamental law of property, and subvex’ts the end 
of government For what propeity have I in that which 
another may by right take, when he pleases, to himself?” 
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Lastly, tile legislative powei is inalienable , being but 
delegated fiom tbe people, it cannot be tiansferred to 
others ^ This is the part of Locke’s treatise which has 
been open to most objection, and which in some measnie 
seems to charge with usurpation all the established go- 
vernments of Europe It has been a theory fertile of 
gieat revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with moie In 
some pait of this chapter also, though by no means in tne 
most practical corollaries, the language of Hookei has led 
onwaid his more hardy disciple 

96 Though the legislative powei is alone supreme in 
the constitution, it is yet subject to the people them- 
selves, who may alter it whenever they find that it acts 
agamst the trust reposed in it, all powei given m trust 
for a particular end being evidently forfeited w^hen that 
end IS mamfestly disregarded or obstructed But while 
the government subsists the legislature is alone sove- 
reign, though it may be the usage to call a single execu- 
tive magistrate soveieign, if he has also a shaie in legis- 
lation Where this is not the case, the appellation is 
plainly impi oper Locke has m this chapter a i emaikable 
passage, one peihaps of the first declarations m favour of 
a change in the electoral system of England “ To what 
gloss absurdities the following of custom, when reason 
has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied when we see 
the bare name of a town, of which theie remains not so 
much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheep-cote or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be 
found, send as many representatives to the giand assem- 
bly of law-makers as a whole cormty, numerous in people, 
and powerful in nches This strangeis stand amazed at, 
and every one must confess needs a remedy, though most 
think it hard to find one, because the constitution of the 
legislative being the original and supreme act of the 
society, antecedent to all positive laws in it, and de- 
pending wholly on the people, no mfeiior power can 
alter it ” But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and 
suggests that the executive magistrate might legulate 
the number of representatives, not according to old cus- 
tom but reason, which is not setting up a new legislature, 
but restoiing an old one “Whatsoever shall be done 
manifestly for the good of the people and the establishing 
P C 11 
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the goyemmeiit oa itb tme foundation, is, and always 
will be, just pierogative a maxim of too dangerous 
latitude for a constitutional monaicby 

97 Prerogative lie defines to be “a power of acting 
according to discretion for the public good without the 
prescription of the law, and sometimes even against it ” 
This, however, is not by any means a good definition in 
the eyes of a lawyer, and the woid, bemg merely tech- 
nical, ought not to have been employed in so paitial if 
not so incorrect a sense Nor is it very precise to say, 
that in England the prerogative was alwajs largest in 
the hands of our wisest and best princes, not only 
because the fact is otherwise, but because he confounds 
the legal prerogative with its actual exercise This 
chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the 
treatise ' 

98 Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at 
all, unless robbers and pirates may acquiie a light 
Nor IS any one bound by piomises which unjust force 
extorts from him If we are not strong enough to resist, 
we have no remedy save patience , but our children may 
appeal to Heaven, and repeat their appeals till they re- 
cover their ancestial right, which was to be governed 
by such a legislation as themselves appiove He that 
appeals to Heaven must be sure that he has right on his 
side, and right too that is worth the trouble and cost of 
his appeal, as he will answer at a tiibunal that cannot 
be deceived Even just conquest gives no further right 
than to reparation of injury , and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can forfeit nothmg by 
their parent’s offence, so that they have always a right to 
throw off the yoke The title of prescription, winch has 
commonly been admitted to silence the complaints, if 
not to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds no favour 
with Locke * But hence it seems to follow that no state 
composed, as most have been, out of the spoils of con- 
quest, can exercise a legitimate authority over the latest 
posterity of those it has mcorpoiated Wales, for in- 
stance, has an eternal right to shake off the yoke of 
England for what Locke says of consent to laws by le- 
piesentatives, is of little weight when these must be 
outnumbered in the general legislatuie of both countiies , 
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and indeed tlie first question for the Cambro-Britons 
would be to determine whether they would form part of 
such a common legislation 

99 Usurpation, which is a kmd of domestic conquest, 
gives no more right to obedience than imjnst war , it is 
necessary that the people should both be at liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to allow and oon- 
fii m a power which the constitution of their common- 
wealth does not recognise * But tyranny may exist with 
out usurpation, whenever the power leposed m any 
one’s hands for the people’s benefit is abused to their 
impoverishment or slaveiy Borce may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force m any other case, it is 
condemned before God and man The king’s person is 
m some countiies saoied by law, but this, as Locke 
thinks, does not extend to the case where, by putting 
himself in a state of wai with his people, he dissolves 
the government “ A piince dissolves the government by 
mling against law, by hmdermg the legular assembly of 
the legislature, by changing the foim of election, oi by 
rendeiing the people subject to a foieign power He 
dissolves it also by neglecting or abandoning it, so that 
the laws cannot be put into execution The government 
is also dissolved by bieach of tiust in eithei the legisla- 
tuie or the pimce, by the former when it usurps an 
arbitrary powei ovei the lives, liberties, and fortunes oi 
the subject , by the latter, when he endeavours to cor- 
rupt the representatives or to influence the choice of the 
electors If it be objected that no government vnll be 
able long to subsist, if the people may set up a new legis- 
lature whenever they take offence at the old one, he re- 
plies that mankind are too slow and averse to quit their 
old mstitutions for this danger to be apprehended Much 
will be endured from rulers vuthout mutmy or murmur 
Nor IS anything more hkely to lestiam governments 
than this doctrme of the nght of resistance It is as 
reasonable to tell men they should not defend themselves 
against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, as to 
use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
dommion And he observes, after quotmg some other 
writers, that Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy 
those who rely on him for then ecclesiastical pohty * 
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100. Sucli is, in sulDstance, the oelelDrated treatise of 
observa- Locko on civii government, which, with the 
Sxrea- fa-’^OTir of political circumstances, and the au- 
lise. thority of his name, became the creed of a 

nniheroiis party at home; while silently spreading thei 
fibres from its root over Europe and America, it pre- 
pared the way for theories of political society, hardly 
bolder in their announcement, but expressed with more 
passionate ardour, froiu which the great revolutions of 
the last and present age have sprung. But as we do not 
launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we shall merely 
observe that neither the Eevolution of 1688, nor the ad- 
ministration of William III., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the legitimacy of government. 
There was certainly no appeal to the people in the for- 
mer, nor would it have been convenient for the latter to 
have had the maxim established, that an attempt to cor- 
rupt the legislature entails a forfeiture of the intrusted 
power. Whether the opinion of Locke, that mankind 
are slow to political change, be conformable to an en- 
larged experience, must be judged by every one accord- 
ing to his reading and observation ; it is at least very 
ditferent from that which Hooker, to whom he defers so 
greatly in most of his doctrine, has uttered in the very 
first sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own 
part I must confess, that in these latter chapters of Locke 
on Government I see, what sometimes appears in his 
other vTitings, that the influence of temporary circum- 
stances on a mind a little too susceptible of passion and 
resentment, had prevented that calm and patient exami- 
nation of all the bearings of this extensive subject which 
true philosophy requires. 

101. But whatever may be our judgment of this work, 
it is equally true that it opened a new era of political 
opinion in Europe. The earlier writings on the side of 
popular sovereignty, whether those of Buchanan and 
Languet, of the Jesuits, or of the English republicans, 
had been either too closely dependent on temporary 
circnmstances, or too much bound np with odious and 
unsnceessful fiictions, to sink very deep into the hearts 
of mankind. Their adversaries, with the countenance 
of every government on their side, kept possession of 
the field; and no later jurist, nor theologian, nor philo- 
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soplier OH the Continent, while they geneially followed 
their predeoessois in denying the origin of civil society 
from compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem ol 
resistance to tyranny, or of the right to reform a consul 
tution, except in the most oantions and indefinite lan- 
guage We have seen this already in Grotius and 
Pufiendorf But the success of the English devolution, 
the necessity which the powers allied against Prance 
found of maintaming the title of William, the peculiar 
interest of Holland and Hanover (states at that time 
very strong in the literary world) m our new scheme ot 
government, gave a weight and authority to piinoiples 
which, without some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propound Locke too, 
long an exile in Holland, was intimate with Le Clerc, 
who exerted a consideiable mfiuence ovei the Piotestant 
part of Europe Barbeyrac, some time afterwards, trod 
nearly m the same steps, and without going all the 
lengths of Locke, did not fail to take a veiy different 
tone from the two older writers upon whom he has com- 
mented 

102 It was very natural that the Piench Protestants, 
among whom traditions of a turn of thmking 
not the most favourable to kmgs may have Eefufeid/ 
been preserved, should, m the hour of severe 
persecution, mutiny in words and wiitings 
against the despotism that oppressed them Such, it 
appeals, had been the language of those exiles, as it i>s of 
all exiles, when an anonymous tiact, entitled Avis aux 
Eefugi4z, was published with the date of Amsteidam, m 
1690 This, under pretext of giving advice, m the 
event of their being permitted to return home, tliat they 
should get nd of their spnit of satire, and of then 
republican theories, is a bitter and able attack on those 
who had taken refuge m Holland It asserts the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, extolling also the King of 
Fiance and his government, and censuring the English 
Eevolution Public rumour asoiibed this to Bayle it 
has usually passed for his, and is even inseited in the 
collection of his miscellaneous works Some, however, 
have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque, 
one already, and the other soon after, pioselytes to the 
church of Eome Basnage thought it \viitten by the 
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latter, and puMislxed by Bayle, to whom lie ascribed tbe 
pieface This is apparently m a totally opposite strain, 
but not without strong suspicion of irony oi ill faith 
The style and manner of the whole appear to suggest 
Bayle , and though the supposition is very discreditable 
to his memory, the weight of presumption seems much 
to incline that way 

103 The separation of political economy from the 
Political general science which regaids the well-being 
economist communities, was not so strictly made by 
the eailier philosophers as in modern times It does 
not follow that national wealth engaged none of their 
attention Few, on the contrary, of those who have 
taken compiehensive views could have failed to regard 
it In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Puffendorf, we 
have already seen pi oofs of this These may be said 
to have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor 
always with thorough knowledge, but with acuteness 
and m a philosophical tone Otheis there were of a 
more limited lange, whose habits of life and experience 
led them to paiticular departments of economical m* 
qtury, especially as to commeioe, the piecious metals, 
and the laws affecting them The Italians led the way , 
Serra has been mentioned in the last period, and a few 
more might find a place m this De Witt's Interest of 
Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
wiitings , and it is said by Morhof, that the Dutch weie 
not fond of promulgating then commercial knowledge 
little at least was contributed fiom that country, even 
at a later period, towards the theory of becommg nch 
But England now took a large share in this new litera- 
ture Free, mquisitive, thnvmg rapidly m commeioe, 
so that her progress even m the nmeteenth century has 
hardly been in a greater ratio than before and after the 
middle of the seventeenth, if we may trust the state- 
ments of contemporanes, she produced some writers 
who, though fow of thorn moiit the name of phdoso- 
])l\ois, yol may not hoio 1)(‘ overlooked, on account of 
fluur jnfliKuico, Ihoir topntiiion, or their position as 
linlvs jTi 1ho chain of sciouoo 

101 'riio lust o( Uioho was Thomas Mun, an mtelli- 
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gent meicliant in the earlier part of the century, 
whose posthumous treatise, England’s Treasnie Munon 
hy Foieign Trade, was published m 1664, but foreign 
seems to have been written soon after the ® 
accession of Charles I Mun is generally reckoned the 
founder of what has been called the mercantile system 
His mam position is that “ the oidinaiy means to in- 
crease our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, 
wherein we must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
stiangeis yearly than we consume of theirs m value ” 
We must therefore sell as cheap as possible , it was by 
undersellmg the Yenetians of late years, that we had 
exported a great deal of cloth to Turkey ^ It is singular 
that Mun should not have peiceived the difficulty of 
selling very cheap the productions of a country’s labour, 
whose gold and silvei were in great abundance He 
was, however, too good a merchant not to acknowledge 
the inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by law the 
exportation of coin, which is often a means of increasing 
our treasure in the long run, advising instead a due 
regard to the balance of trade, or general surplus of 
exported goods, by winch we shall infallibly obtain a 
stock of gold and silver These notions have long since 
been covered with ridicule , and it is plain that, m a 
merely economical view, they must always be delusive 
Mun, however, looked to the accumulation of a portion 
of this imported treasure by the state, a lesouice in 
critical emergencies which we have now learned to 
despise since others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, 
and changed the balance of power between many com- 
monwealths Mun was followed, about 1670, child on 
by Sir Josiah Child, m a discourse on Trade, 
written on the same principles of the mercantile system, 
but more copious and varied The chief aim of Child is 
to effect a reduction of the legal interest of money from 
six to four per cent , drawing an erroneous mference 
from the increase of wealth which had followed similar 
enactments 

105 Among the many difficulties with which the 

® Mr M Culloch says (IJ^troductory 1636 or 1640 I remarked some things 
Discourse to Smith s Wealth of Nations) which serve to carry it up a little highei 
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government of William III liad to contend, one of tlie 
Locke on most embarrassing was tlie scarcity of tbe pie- 
tho Com oiQ-Qg laetals and depreciated condition of the 
coin This opened the whole field of controversy m 
that province of political economy , and the bold spirit 
of inquiry, unshackled by prejudice in favour of ancient 
custom, which in all respects was character istio of that 
age, began to work by reasonings on general theorems, 
instead of collecting insulated and inconclusive details 
Locke stood forward on this, as on so many subjects, 
with his masculine sense and habitual closeness of 
thinking His “ Considerations of the Consequences of 
loVering Interest, and raising the Value of Money” 
were published in 1691 Two fuither treatises are in 
answer to the pamphlets of Lowndes These economical 
writings of Locke are not in all pomts conformable to 
the modem principles of the science He seems to 
incline rather too much towards the mercantile theory, 
and to lay too much stress on the possession of the pre- 
cious metals From his excellent sense, however, as 
well as from some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion 
of the exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by then 
inconsumable nature, as well as by the constancy of the 
demand for them, one of the most important “ Biches 
do not consist,” he says, “ in having moie gold and 
silver, but in having more in proportion than the lest of 
the world or than our neighbouis, wheieby we are 
enabled to procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the 
conveniences of life ” 

106 Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossi- 
bility of regulating the interest of money by law It 
was an empirical proposition at that time, as we have 
just seen, of Sir Josiah Ohdd, to render loans moie easy 
to the borrower by reducing the legal rate to four per 
cent The whole drift of his reasoning is against any 
limitation, though, from fear of appearing too paradox- 
ical, he does not ariive at that inference For the 
reasons he gives in favour of a legal linut of interest, 
namely, that courts of law may have some rule where 
nothing IS stipulated in the contract, and that a few 
money lenders m the metropolis may not have the 
monopoly of all loans in England, are, especially the 
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first, so trifling, that he could not have relied upon 
them, and indeed he admits that, m other circum- 
stances, there would be no danger from the second But 
his piudenoe having restrained him from speaking out, 
a famous writer almost a century afterwards came for- 
ward to assert a paradox, which he loved the better foi 
seeming such, and fibially to convince the thinking pait 
of mankind 

107 Laws fixing the value of silver Locke perceived 
to be nugatory, and is averse to jirohibiting its exporta- 
tion The value of money, he maintains, does not de- 
pend on the rate of interest, but on its plenty relatively 
to commodities Hence the rate of interest, he thinks, 
but perhaps erioneously, does not go\ein the price of 
land, argumg from the higher rate of land relatively to 
money, that is, the worse mterest it gave, in the leigns 
of Elizabeth and James, than in his own time But one 
of Locke’s positions, if generally reoei\ ed, would alone 
have sufficed to lower the value of land “It is in 
vain,” he says, “ m a country whose great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the public charges of the government on 
anything else, there at last it will teiminate ” The 
legislature soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in the annual land-tax , an impost of tremendous 
seventy at that time, the gross unfairness, however, of 
which has been compensated in later times by the taxes 
on personal succession 

108 In such a monetary crisis as that of his time, 
Locke was naturally obliged to consider the usual 
resource of raising the denommation of the com This, 
he truly says, would be to rob all ci editors of such a 
proportion of their debts It is probable that his in- 
fluence, which was very considerable, may have put a 
stop to the scheme He contends in his Further Consi- 
derations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, that clipped 
money should go only by weight. This seems to have 
been agreed by both parties , but Lowndes thought the 
loss should be defrayed by a tax, Locke that it should 
fall on the holders Honouiably for the government, 
the former opinion prevailed 

109 The Italians were the first who laid anything 
like a foundation for statistics or political arith- statistical 
metre , that which is to the political economist 
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what geneial history is to the philosopher But their 
numerical reckonings of population, houses, value of 
lands or stock, and the like, though very curious, and 
sometimes taken from pnbhc documents, were not always 
more than conjectural, nor are they so full and minute as 
the spirit of calculation demands England here again 
took the lead in Graunt’s Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality, 1661, m Petty’s Political Arithmetic (post- 
humous in 1691), and other treatises of the same mgeni- 
ous and philosophical person, and, we may add, in the 
Observations of Gregory Kmg on the Natural and Poli- 
tical State of England , for though these were not pub- 
liilied till near the end of the eighteenth century, the 
manusciipts had fallen into the hands of Di Charles 
Davenant, who has made extracts from them in his own 
valuable contributions to political arithmetic King 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which has sometimes 
brought his conjectmes nearer to the mark, than from 
the imperfection of his data it was reasonable to expect 
Yet he supposes that the population of England, which 
he estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions and a 
half, would not reach the double of that number before 
A J) 2300 Sir William Petty, with a mind capable of 
just and novel theories, was struck by the necessary 
consequences of an uniformly progressive population 
Though the rate of movement seemed to him, as in 
truth it then was, much slower than we have latterly 
found it, he clearly saw that its continuance would m 
an ascertamable length of time overload the world 
‘‘ And then, according to the prediction of the Sonp- 
tures, there must be wars and great slaughter ” He 
conceived that, m the ordinary course of thmgs, the 
population of a country would be doubled m two hun- 
dred years, but the whole conditions of the problem 
were far less understood than at present Davenant’s 
Essay on Ways and Means, 1693, gained him a high 
reputation, which he endeavoured to augment by many 
subsequent works, some falling withm the seventeenth 
centuiy He was a man of more enlarged reading than 
Ins picclocossois, witli (ho exception of Potly, and of 
close allention to the statistical docuinoriis winch were 
now moio lopioiisly publisliod than boioio, but he 
j'oldom l.nuielK's into any extensive Iheoiy, confining 
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Imnself ratlier to the aoctimtilatiorL of facts and to the 
immediate infeiences, generally for temporary purposes, 
which they supplied 


Sect III. — Oj^t Jurispbtjdeitce 

110 I3iirl667,a short book was published at Prankfort, 
by a young man of twenty-two years, entitled works of 
Methodi Novas discendae docendseque Jnrispra- Leibmtz on 
dentiae The science which of all o^ers had 
been deemed to require the most protracted labour, the 
ripest judgment, the most experienced discrimination, 
was, as it were, invaded by a boy, bnt by one who had 
the genius of an Alexander, and for whom the gloiies of 
an Alexander were reserved This is the hist produc- 
tion of Leibnitz , and it is probably in many pomts of 
view the most remarkable work that has piematnrely 
united erudition and solidity We admire in it the vast 
range of learnmg (for though he could not have read all 
the books he names, there is evidence of his acquaint- 
ance with a gieat number, and at least with a well- 
filled chart of liteiatuie), the originality of some ideas, 
the commanding and compiehensive views he embraces, 
the philosophical spirit, the compressed style in which 
it IS wiitten, the entire absence of juvenility, of ostenta- 
tious paradox,® of imagination, ardour, and enthusiasm, 
which, though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject 
Faults have been censured m this early performance, 
and the author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied 
with it ^ 


° I use the epithet ostentatious, be- 
cause some of his onginal theones are a 
little paradoxical , thus he has a singular 
notion that the right of bequeathing pro- 
perty by testament is denved from the 
immortahty of the soul , the liymg heirs 
being, as it were, the attorneys of those 
we suppose to he dead Quia mortui 
revera adhuc vivunt ideo manent doimni 
rerum, quos veio hferedes reliquerunt, 
coDcipiendi sunt ut procurator^it. m rem 


suam In our own discussions on the 
law of entail, I am not aware that this 
argument has ever been exphcitly urged, 
though the advocates of perpetual control 
seem to have none better 
d This tract, and all the other works 
of Leibnitz on Junsprudence, will be 
found in the fourth volume of his works 
by Dutens An analysis by Bon, pro- 
fessor of law at Tunn, is prefixed to the 
Methodi Novae, and he has pomted out 
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111 Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Eoman 
jurisprudence, lie held tLe great lawyeis of antiquity 
second only to tlie best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning, not even acknowledging, to 
any considerable degiee, the contradictions (antinomiae 
juris) which had perplexed their disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had been written 
But the airangement of Justinian he entirely disap- 
proved, and in another work, Oorpons Juris roconcm- 
nandi Batio, published in 1668, he pointed out the ne- 
cessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution This appears to be not quite hke what he 
had previously sketched, and which was rather a philo- 
sophical than a very convenient method m this new 
airangement he proposes to retain the texts of the 
Coipus Juris Omlis, but m a form rather like that of 
the Pandects than of the Institutes, to the latter of 
which, followed as it has been among us by Hale and 
Blackstone, he was very averse 

112 There was only one man in the world who 
could have left so noble a science as philosophical 
junsprudence for pui suits of a still more exalted nature, 
and for which he was still more fitted , and that man 
was Leibnitz himself He passed onwaid to reap the 
golden harvests of other fields Yet the study of law 
has owed much to him , he did much to unite it with 
moral philosophy on the one hand, and with history on 
the other , a great master of both, he exacted peihaps a 
more comprehensive course of legal studies than the 
capacity of ordinaiy lawyers could grasp In England 
also, its conduciveness to professional excellence might 
be hard to prove It is however certam that, in Goi- 
many at least, philology, history, and philosophy have 
moie or less since the time of Leibnitz marched together 
under the robe of law “ He did but pass over that 


a few errors Leibmtz says in a letter ® In Ins Method! Novas he divides 
abont 1676, that his book was effosns law, in the didactic part, according to 
potlus qnnn oniptus, in itmere, etoe the several sources of nghts, namely, 
libiw, A,< and that it coutamed some 1 Nature, which gives ns nght over res 
Hungs 1 h 110 longer would have said, niiUius, things where there is no pnoi 
though ihori wei( others of which he did property 2 Succesoion 3 Possession 
not n pent Ijt iniiniei; Hist du Droit, 4 Contract. 5 Ipjnry, which gives nght 
1' to reparation 
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kingdom,” says Lerminier, and lie Has reformed and 
enlarged it ” ^ 

113 James Godefroy was thirty years engaged on 
an edition of the Theodosian Code, pnhlished 
seTeral years after his death, in 1665 It is jJSL- 
by far the best edition of that body of laws, 

and retains a standard value in the historical 
department of jurisprudence Domat, a French lawyer, 
and one of the Port-Koyal connexion, in his Loix Civiles 
dans leui Ordre Naturel, the first of five volumes of 
which appeared in 1689, carried into effect the project 
of Leibnitz, by re-arrangmg the laws of Justinian, which, 
especially "the Pandects, are well known to be confusedly 
distributed, m a more regular method, prefixing a book 
of his own on the nature and spirit of law in general 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Vmer and earher writers of 
our own text-books, but perhaps with more compression 
and choice , two editions of an English translation were 
published Domat’s Pubhc Law, which might, perhaps, 
m oui language, have been called constitutional, since 
we generally confine the epithet public to the law of 
nations, forms a second pait of the same work, and 
contams a more extensive system, wherein theological 
morahty, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the fundamental 
laws of the French monarchy are reduced mto method 
Domat IS much extolled by has countrymen , but in phi- 
losophical junsprudence, he seems to display little force 
or originality Giavma, who obtained a high name in 
this literature at the beginning of the next century, was 
known merely as a professor at the close of this , but 
a Dutch jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve Koodton 
mention for his treatise on Usury, in 1698, 
wherein he both endeavours to prove- its natural and 
rehgious lawfulness, and traces its history through the 
Eoman law Several other works of Noodt on subjects 
of histoiical junsprudence seem to fall withm this cen- 
tury, though I do not find iheir exact dates of publi- 
cation 

114 Giotius was the acknowledged master of all who 


i Biogr , Lemumer, Hi&t du Droit, p 142 
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studied tlie theory of mtemational light It was, per- 
Qf haps, the design of Pnffendoif, as we may coii- 
MeSrf great woik on the 

Law of Nature and Nations, to lange over the 
latter field with as assiduous diligence as the former 
But from the length of his piolix labour on natural law 
and the lights of sovereigns, he has not more than one 
twentieth of the whole volume to spare for international 
questions , and this is in great measure copied or abridged 
from Q-rotius In some instances he disagrees with his 
master Piiffendorf smgularly denies that compacts made 
duimg war are bmdmg by the law of nature, but for 
weak and unmtelhgible reasons s Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason to 
be binding, though Giotius had held the contrary'* 
The inferior writers on the law of nations, or those 
who, like Wicquefort, in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional usages, it is needless to 
mention 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

HISTORY OF POETRY, FROM 1650 TO 1700 


Sect I — On Italian Poetry 

Filicaja — Gmdi — Menzmi — Arcadian Society 

1 The imitators of Marmi, full of extraTagant meta- 
phors, and the false thoughts usually called 
concetti^ were in their vigour at the commence- 
ment of this peiiod But their names are now 
obscure, and have been overwhelmed by the 
change of public taste, which has condemned and pro- 
sciibed what it once most applauded This change 
came on long before the close of the century, though 
not so decidedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable m the majority of popular 
wiiteis The general characteristics, however, of Italian 
poetry were now a mor^ masculine tone , a wider leaoh 
of topics, and a selection of the most noble , an abandon- 
ment, except m the lighter lyrics, of amatory stiains, 
and especially of such as were languishing and queru- 
lous, an anticipation, in shoit, as far as the circum- 
stances of the age would permit, of that severe and 
elevated stylo which has been most affected for the last 
fifly years It would be futile to seek an explanation 
of thus manlier spirit m any social or political causes , 
never had Italy in these respects been so lifeless but 
the world of poets is often not the world aiound them, 
and their stream of living waters may flow, like that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from the surroundmg 
bnne Chiabrera had led the way by the Pindaiic 
majesty of his odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself • 
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2 Florence was the mother of one who did most to 
^ invigorate Italian poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja, a 

man gifted with a seiions, pure, and noble 
spirit, from which congemal thoughts spontaneously 
aiose, and with an imagmation rather vigoious than 
fertile The siege of Vienna in 1683, and its glorious 
deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of sis odes 
The third of these, addressed to the King of Poland 
himself, IS generally most esteemed, though I do not 
peiceive that the first or second are infenoi His ode 
to Eome, on Christma’s taking up her residence theie, 
IS in many paits highly poetical, hut the flatteiy of 
representing this event as sufficient to restore the eternal 
city from decay is too gross It is not on the whole so 
successful as those on the siege of Vienna A better is 
that addressed to Florence, on leaving it for a rural soli- 
tude, in consequence of his poverty and the neglect he 
had experienced It hreaflijlf an mjured spirit, something 
like the Complaint of Cowley, with which posteiity are 
sure to sympathise The sonnet of Filicaja, “Italia 
mia,” IS known by every one who caies for this poetry 
at all This sonnet is conspicuous foi its depth of 
feelmg, for the spiiit of its commencement, and above 
all, for the noble Imes with which it ends , but there 
are surely awkward and feeble expressions in the inter- 
mediate part Ai rmnti for regiments of dragoons could 
only be excused by fzequent usage in poetiy, which, I 
presume, is not the case, though we find the same word 
in one of Filicaja’s odes A foreigner may ventuie upon 
this kind of ciitioism 

3 Filicaja was formed m the school of Chiabreia , but 
with his pomp of sound and boldness of imageiy he is 
animated by a deeper sense both of religion and pa- 
tiiotism We perceive more the language of the heart, 
the man speaks in his genuine character, not with 
assumed and mercenaiy sensibility, like that of Pindar 
and Chiabiera His genius is greater than his skill, 
he abandons himself to an impetuosity which he cannot 
sustain, foigetful of the economy of stiength and breath, 
as necessary for a poet as a race-horse He has rarely 
01 nevei any conceits or fiivolous thoughts, but the 
expression is sometimes rather feeble Theie is a gene- 
ral '^’■ant of sunshine in Filicaja’s poetry , unprosperous 
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himself, he views nothing with a worldly eye , his notes 
of triumph are without hnllianoy, his piedictions of 
success aie without joy He seems also deficient m the 
chari^js of giace and felicity But his poetry is always 
the efiusion of a fine soul , we venerate and love Filioaja 
as a man, hut we also acknowledge that he was a real 
poet 

4 Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to the 

highest point that any lyiic poet of Italy has 
attained His odes aie written at Eome fiom ^ 
about the year 1685 to the end of the century Com- 

paied with Chiabrera, or even Filicaja, he may be 
allowed the superiority, if he ne\er rises to a higher 
pitch than the latter, if he has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed scf much depth and 
truth of feelmg, his enthusiasm is more constant, his 
imagination more cieati\e, his nower of language more 
extensive and moie felicitous ^jjpe falls sometimes,” says 
Coiniani, “into extravagance, but nevei into affecta- 
tion Ills peculiar excellence is poetical expres- 

sion, always biilliant with a light of his own The 
magic of his language used to excite a lively movement 
among the heaieis when he lecited his verses m the 
Arcadian society ” Coiniani adds that he is sometimes 
exubeiant in w^'cids and hypeibolical in images ‘ 

5 The ode of Guidi on Foitune appeals to me at 
least equal to any in the Italian language If it has 
been suggested by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, 
the lesemblance does not deseive the name of mutation , 
a nobleness of thought, imageiy, and language prevails 
throughout But this is the character of all his odes 
He chose better subjects than Chiabreia, for the rums 
of Eome aie more gloiious than the living house of 
Medici He resembles him, indeed, rather than any 
other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one fiom the other in a smgle stanza , but Guidi 
IS a bolder, a more imaginative, a more enthusiastic poet 
Both adorn and amplify a little to excess , and it may 
be imputed to Guidi that he has abused an advantage 
which his native language affoided The Italian is rich 
m words, where the sound so well answers to the mean- 
ing, that it IS haidly possible to heai them without an 

1 Vol viu p 224 
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associated sentiment , their effect is closely analogous to 
musical expression Sucli are the adjectives denoting 
mental elevation, as superbo, dtwro^ audaoe^ gagliai do, indo- 
mito, maestoso These lecnr m the poems of Gxiidi vath 
eveiy noun that will admit of them , hut sometimes the 
artifice is a little too tianspaient, and though the mean- 
ing is not sacrificed to sound, w^e feel that it is loo much 
enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a great 
poet should lely so much on a lesource which the most 
mechanical slave of music can employ 

6 The odes of Benedetto Menzini aie elegant and in 

Menzmi language, hut such as does not seem 

veiy ongmal, noi do they stiike us by much 
vigoui or animation of thought The allusions to myth- 
ology, which we never find in Bilicaja, and raiely in 
Guidi, are too frequent Some of these odes are of 
considerable beauty, among which we may distmgui^^ 
that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, ‘‘Un vorde 
ramuscello m piaggia apnea” Menzini was far fiom 
confimng himself to this species of poetiy, he was 
better Jmown in otheis As an Anacieontic poet he 
stands, I believe, only below Chiabieia and Eedi His 
satiies have been prefeiied by some to those of Anosto , 
but neithei Corniani nor Salfi acquiesce in this praise 
Then style is a inixtuie of obsolete phrases fiom Dante 
with the idioms of the Florentine populace , and, though 
spirited in substance, they are rathei full of common- 
place invective Menzmi strikes boldly at piiosts and 
governments, and, what was dangeious to Oijiheus, at 
5ie whole sex of women His A^ of Poetiy, in five 
books, published m 1681, deserves some praise As his 
atrabilious humour prompted, he mveighs against the 
corruption of contemporaiy hteiatuie, especially on the 
stage, ndiculmg also the Pindaric pomp that some 
affected, not perhaps without allusion to his enemy 
Guidi His own style is pomted, animated, sometimes 
poetical, wheie didactic verse will admit of such orna- 
ment, but a little too diffuse and mmute in criticism 

7 These three are the great lestorers of Itahan poetry 

Salvator usurpation of false taste And it is 

Ee^ to be observed that they introduced a new 

® ' manner, very different fiom that of the six- 
teenth century Se'veral others deserve to be mentioned. 
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thougli we can only do so biiefly The Satires of Sal- 
vator Eosa, full of foice and vehemence, more vigorous 
than elegant, are such as has ardent genius and lathei 
savage temper would lead us to expect A fai supenoi 
poet was a man not less eminent than Salvatoi, the 
philosophical and every way accomplished Eedi Eew 
have done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in the walks of taste The sonnets of 
Eedi aie esteemed , but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco 
m Toscana, is admitted to be the fiist poem of that kind 
in modem language, and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano 
wine as the wme is worthy of it 

8 Maggi and Lemene bore an honourable part in the 
restoration of poetry, though neither of them 

IS reckoned altogether to have purified himself * 

firom the infection of the preceding age The sonnet 
of Pastormi on the imagmed resistance of G-enoa to the 
oppression of Louis XIV in 1684, though not borne 
out by historical truth, is one of those breathings of 
Italian nationality which we always admire, and which 
had now become moie common than for a century be- 
foie It must be confessed, in general, that when the t 
protestations of a people agamst tyranny become loud 
enough to be heaid, we may suspect that the tyranny has 
been relaxed, 

9 Eome was to poetry in this age what Florence had 
once been, though Eome had hitherto done less aruma's 
foi the Italian muses than any other gieat city patronage 
Nor was this so much due to her bishops and 
cardinals, as to a stranger and a woman Chiisiina 
finally took up her abode there m 1688 Her palace 
became the resort of all the learning and genius she 
could assemble round hei , a hteraiy academy was esta- 
bhshed, and her revenue was liberaUy dispensed in pen- 
sions If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers of her bounty, 
have exaggerated her praises, much may he pardoned to 
giatitude, and much also to the natuial admiration which 
those who look up to power must feel for those who have 
renounced it Christina died in 1690, and her own aca- 
demy could last no longer , but a phoenix sprang at once 
fiom its ashes Cresounbeiu, then young, has the credit 
of havmg planned the Society of Arcadians, society of 
which began in 1690, and has eclipsed in cele Aiciaians 
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biity most of tlie earlier academies of Italy Fouiteen, 
says Oomiani, were the ongmal founders of this society, 
among whom were Orescimbeni, and Griavina, and Zappi 
In course of time the Arcadians vastly inci eased, and 
established colonies m the chief cities of Italy They 
determined to assume every one a pastoral name and a 
Greek birthplace, to hold their meetings in some verdant 
meadow, and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
far as possible, images fiom pastoral hfe, images always 
agieeable, because they lecall the times of primitive 
innocence This poetical tube adopted as their device 
the pipe of seven leeds bound with laurel, and their pre- 
sident or diiectoi was denommated general shepheid or 
keeper (custode generale) ^ The fantastical pait of the 
Aicadian society was common to them with all similar 
institutions , and mankind has generally requiied some 
ceremonial foUies to keep alive the wholesome spmt of 
association Their solid aim was to puiify the national 
taste Much had been already done, and in great measuie 
by their own members, Menzini and Guidi , but then 
induenoe, which was of course more felt in the next 
century, has always been reckoned both important and 
auspicious to Italian literatuie 


Sect II — On French Poetry 


La Fontaine— Boileau—Minor Fiencli Poets 


10 We must pass over Spam and Portugal as absolutely 
La Fontaine ^^7 iiame which requires comme- 

moration In Ihance it was very different , if 
some earlier periods had been not less rich in the num- 
ber of versifiers, none had produced poets who have 
descended with so much renown to posterity The most 
popular of these was La Fontaine Few writers have 
left such a number of veises which, in the phrase of his 
country, have made their fortune, and been like ready 
money, always at hand foi prompt quotation IIis Imes 
have at once a proverbial truth and a humour of ex- 


it Cormam, mu 301, TiraboscM, xi 43, Crescimbem, Stona d’Aicadia (re- 
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pression wliioli render them constantly applicable This 
IS chiefly tiue of his Fables , for his Tales, though no 
one -will deny that they are lively enough, are not 
reckoned so well written, noi do they supply so much 
for geneial use 

11 The models of La Fontaine’s style were partly the 
ancient fabulists whom he copied, foi he pre- chai icter 
tends to no origmality, partly the old French of his 
poets, especially Marot Fiom the one he took ^ 
the real gold of his fables themselves , from the other he 
caught a peculiar archness and vivacity, which some of 
thorn had possessed, perhaps, in no less degree, but which 
becomes moie captivating from his intei mixture of a 
sohd and serious wisdom For notwithstanding the com- 
mon anecdotes (sometimes, as we may suspect, lathei 
exaggeiated) of La Fontaine’s simplicity, he was evi- 
dently a man who had thought and observed much about 
human nature, and knew a httle more of the world than 
he caied to let the woild perceive Many of his fables 
are admiiable , the grace of the poetry, the happy in- 
spiiation that seems to have dictated the turns of expres- 
sion, place him m the fiist rank among fabulists Yet 
the piaise of La Fontaine should not be indiscriminate 
It IS said that he gave the pieference to Pheedrus and 
^sop above lumself , and some have thought that in this 
he could not have been sinceie It was at least a proof 
of his modesty But though we cannot think of putting 
Phaedrus on a level with La Fontame, were it only for 
this leason, that in a work designed foi the general 
reader (and surely fables are of this description), the 
qualities that please the many are to be valued above 
those that please the few, yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Eoman Phsedrus, 
a writer scarcely prized enough, because he is an early 
school-book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which 
very few have rivalled No word is out of its place, 
none is redundant, or could be changed for a better, his 
perspicuity and ease make everything appear unpieme 
ditated, yet everything is wrought by consummate art 
In many fables of La Fontame this is not the case , he 
beats round the subject, and misses often before he hits 
Much, whatever La Haipe may assert to the contiary, 
could be retrenched , in much the exigencies of rhyme 

Q 2 
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and metre are too manifest ^ He has, on the other hand, 
far more humour than Phasdrus, and, whether it be 
piaise or not, thirto less of his fable and more of its 
moral One pleases by enlivemng, the other pleases 
but does not enliven , one has more felicity, the olhei 
moie skill, but m such skill fhere is felicity 

12 The fiist seven satires of Boileau appeared in 
Boiieau 1 666 , and these, though much inferior to his 
His epistles jater productions, are characterised by La Haipe 
as the earliest poetry in the French language where the 
mechanism of its verse was fully undei stood, where the 
style was always pure and elegant, where the ear was 
uniformly giatified The Ait of Poetry was published 
in 1673, the Lutrin in 1674, the Epistles followed at 
various periods Their elaborate though equable strain, 
in a kind of poetry which, never requiring high flights 
of fancy, escapes the censure of mediociity and mono- 
tony which might sometimes fall upon it, geneially 
excites more admiration m those who have been accus- 
tomed to the numeious defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned 
to emulate and preserve the same umformity The fame 
of Pope was transcendant for this reason , and Boileau 
IS the analogue of Pope in French literature 

13 The Art of Poetry has been the model of the 

His Art of Essay on Criticism , few poems more lesemblo 
Poetry Other I Will iiot Weigh in opposite scales 

two compositions, of which one claims an advantage from 
its having been the origmal, the other from the youth of 
its author Both are uncommon eflbits of critical good 
sense, and both aie distinguished by their short and 
pomted language, which remains m the memory Boileau 
has very well incorporated the thoughts of Horace with 


» Let us talce, for example, the first 
lines of L’Homme et la Couleuvre 

Un homme vit uoe couleuvre 
Ah mtchante, dit il, je m’en vais faireun 
oeuvre 

Agr^ahle htout Tumvers ' 

A ces mots Tammal pervers 
(C^est le serpent queje veux dire 
M wm VJiomme m oit msemmi 
sytiorn^) 

A ces mots le serpent se laissant attraper 
Lbt pris, mi$ en uu sac, et, ce qui tut le 
pire, 

On H solnt samort,/«^ ilmij^leoumn 


Hone of these Imes appear to me very 
happy , but there can be no doubt about 
that m itahcs, which spoils the effect of 
the preceding, and is feebly redundant* 
The last words are almost equally had , 
no question could arise about the ser- 
pent a guilt, which had been assumed 
before But these petty blemishes are 
abundantly redeemed by the rest of the 
fable, which is heantiful m choice of 
thoughts and language, and may be 
classed wxth the best in the collection 
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bis own, and given tliem a skilful adaptation to his own 
times He was a bolder ciitic of his contempoiaiies than 
Pope He took np amis against those who shared the 
public favoui , and weie placed by half Pans among great 
diamatists and poets, Pradon, Desmarests, Brehoeuf This 
was not true ot the heioes of the Dimciad His scorn 
was always bitter, and probably sometimes unjust , yet 
postenty has ratified almost all his judgments False 
taste, it should be remembered, had long infected the 
poetiy of Europe , some steps had been lately taken to 
repress it , but extiavagance, affectation, and excess of 
refinement are weeds that can only be eradicated by a 
thorough cleansing of the soil, by a process of burning 
and paring, which leaves not a seed of them in the public 
mind. And when we consider the gross blemishes of this 
description that deform the earliei poetiy of France, as 
of other nations, we cannot blame the seventy of Boileau, 
though he may occasionally have condemned m the mass 
what contained some mteimixture of real excellence 
We have become of late yeais in England so enamoured 
of the beauties of our old writers (and certainly they aie 
of a supenor kind) that we aie sometimes more than a 
little blmd to their faults 

14 By writmg satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry, 
Boileau has challenged an obvious comparison companson 
with Horace Yet they are very unlike , one 

easy, colloquial, abandoning himself to eveiy 
change that anses in his mind, the other uniform as a 
regiment under arms, always equal, always labomed, 
incapable of a bold neglect Poetry seems to have been 
the delight of one, the task of the other The pain that 
Boileau must have felt in writing communicates itself m 
some measure to the reader, we aie fearful of losing 
some point, of passing over some epithet without suffi- 
ciently perceivmg its selection , it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to be viewed long and attentively, till 
our admiration of detached proofs of skill becomes wean- 
some by repetition 

15 The Lutnn is the most popular of the poems of 
Boileau Its subject is ill chosen , neither in- 
terest nor variety could be given to it Tassoni ^ ^ ^ 
and Pope have the advantage m this respect, if their 
leadmg theme is trifling, we lose sight of it in the gay 
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liveliness of desciipiion and episode In Boileau, after 
we have once been told that the canons of a chuich spend 
their lives in sleep and eating, we have no more to learn, 
and grow tired of keeping company ■vsnth a race so stupid 
and sensual But the poignant wit and satiie, the ele- 
gance and ooriectness of numberless couplets, as well as 
the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, ledeem 
this poem, and confiim its high place in the mock-heroic 
line 

16 The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility 

Fai below Pope or even Dryden in this esscn- 
?baf[cter tial quality, which the moial epistle or satire 
otiiis ijLQt only admits but lequiies, he rarely quits 
^ two paths, those of reason and of raillery His 
tone on moral subjects is finn and severe, but not very 
noble , a tiait of pathos, a single touch of pity or tender- 
ness, will rarely be found This of itself serves to give 
a diyness to his poetiy , and it may be doubtful, though 
most have lead Boileau, whether many have read him 
twice 

17 The pompous tone of Eonsard and Du Baitas had 

become ridiculous m the reign of Louis XIV 
Even that of Malherbe was too elevated for the 
tim before » none at least imitated that wt iter, 

though, the critics had set the example of admir- 
ing him Boileau, who had done much to turn away the 
woild from imagination to plain sense, once attempted 
to emulate the grandiloquent stiams of Pindar in an ode 
on the taking of Xamur, but with no such success as 
could encourage himself or otheis to repeat the experi- 
ment Yet there was no want of gravity or elevation 
in the prose wi iters of France, nor m the tragedies of 
Eaoine But the French language is not very well 
adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it suits 
admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram And 
their poets, in this age, were almost entiiely men living 
at Pans, either in the court, or at least in a refined 
society, the most adverse of all to the poetical character 
The mfiuence of wit and pohteness is generally directed 
towards rendering enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridi- 
culous , and without these no great energy of genius can 
be displayed But in their pioper department several 
poets of considerable meiit appealed 
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18 Bensexade was called peoxiliarly tlie poet of the 
conrt, for twenty years it was his business to ^enserade 
compose verses for the ballets i epresented before 

the king His skill and tact were shown in delicate con- 
trivances to make those who supported the characters of 
gods and goddesses, in these fictions, being the nobles 
and ladies of the court, betray their real inclinations, 
and sometimes their gallantiies He even presumed to 
shadow in this manner the passion of Louis foi Made- 
moiselle La Valieie, before it was publicly acknowledged 
Benserade must have had no small ingenuity and adroit- 
ness , but his verses did not survive those who called 
them forth In a different school, not essentially, per- 
haps, much more vicious than the court, but moie care- 
less of appeaiances, and rather proud of an immoiality 
which it had no interest to conceal, that of Ninon 
TEnclos, seveial of highei reputation grew up , Chapelle 
(whose real name was L’HuiUier), La Faie, Bachau- 
mont, Lainezei, and Chaulieu The first, perhaps, and 
ceitainly the last of these, are woithy to be chaioieu 
lemembeied La Harpe has said that Chaulieu 
alone retains a claim to be read in a style where Toltaiie 
has so much left all others behind, that no comparison 
with him can evei be admitted Chaulieu was an oii- 
ginal genius his poetry has a maiked character, being 
a happy mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy 
with a lively imagination His veises flow fiom his 
soul , and though often negligent through indolence, are 
never in bad taste or affected Harmony of veisification, 
giace and gaiety, with a voluptuous and Epicurean, but 
mild and benevolent, turn of thought, belong to Chau- 
liou , and these are qualities which do not fail to attiaot 
the majoiity of readeis “ 

19 It IS rather singular that a style so uncongenial to 
the spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears pastoral 
was quite as much cultivated as before But it 

IS stiU true that the spirit of the age gained the victory, 
and diove the shepherds fiom their shady boweis, though 
without substituting anything more lational in the fairy 
• tales which superseded the pastoral romance At the 
middle of the century, and partially till near its close. 


laHaipe, Bouterwek, va 127, Biogr XJniv 
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the style of D’XJrfe and Scudery retained its popnlaiity 
Three poets of the age of Louis were known in 
pastoral Segrais, Madame Deshoulikes, and 
Fontenelle The first b^elongs most to the genuine school 
of xnodem pastoral , he is elegant, romantic, full of com- 
plaining love, the Spanish and French romances had 
been his model in invention, as Virgil was in style La 
Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and sentiment , but 
he cannot emulate the vivid colouring of Virgil, and the 
language of his shepherds, though simple, wants elegance 
and harmony The tone of his pastorals seems rather 
Deshou- insipid, though La Harpe has quoted some 
iieres pleasing lines Madame Deshoulieres, with a 
pnier style than Segrais, according to the same cntic, 
has less genius Others have thought her Idylls the best 
m the language ° But these seem to be merely trivial 
moiahties addressed to floweis, brooks, and sheep, some- 
times expressed in a manner both ingemous and natural, 
but on the whole too feeble to give much pleasure 
Bouteiwek observes that her poetry is to be consideied 
as that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would 
be somewhat chilish in the mouth of man, whether 
this says more for the lady, or agamst her sex, I must 
leave to the reader She has occasionally some very 
pleasing and even poetical passages ** The third among 
Fontenelle poets of the pipe IS Fontenelle But his 

pastorals, as Bouterwek says, aie too artificial 
foi the ancient school, and too cold for the lomantio La 
Harpe blames, besides this general fault, the negligence 
and prosaic phrases of his s^le The best is that entitled 
Ismene It is, in fact, a poem for the world , yet as love 
and its artifices are found everywheie, we cannot censuie 
any passage as absolutely unfit for pastoral save a certain 
lofinemont which belonged to the authoi in everything, 
and which interferes with oui sense of rural simplicity 
20 In the superior walks of x^oetry France had nothing 
Bad epic of which she has been inclined to boast Chape- 
poems ^ credit as a ontio, produced 

his loT>g-lAboured epic, La Pucelle, in 1666, which is 
< )i)l y 1 oiU( inhered by the insulting ridicule of Boileau A * 
siniiltu Itilu has fallen on the Clovis of Besmarests, puh- 
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lislied 121 1684, tliougli the German lustoiian of literatuie 
hab extolled the iiohness of imagmation it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing but a fantastic 
writer in Desmarebts had possessed as much fancy, the 
national poetiy would have been of a higher character 
Bieboenf’s tianslation of the Pharsalia is spirited, but 
veiy extiavagant 

21 The literature of Germany was now moie corrupted 
by bad taste than ever A second Silesian school, German 
but much mfenor to that of Opitz, was founded 
by HofTmanswaldau and Lohenstem The j&rst had great 
facility, and imitated Ovid and Manni with some success 
The second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving 
at somethmg elevated, so that the Lohenstem swell be- 
came a byword with later critics, is superior to Hoff- 
manswaldau in richness of fancy, in poetical mvention, 
and m warmth of feeling for all that is noble and great 
About the end of the century arose a new style, known 
by the unhappy name spiritless (geistlos), which, avoid- 
ing the tone of Lohenstem, became wholly tame and 
flat' 


Sect in — On English Poetry 


WaUei— Butler—Milton— Dryden— The Minor Poets 

22 We might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century with no more impro 
pnety than we might have reserved Cowley for 
the latter , both belong by the date of their wntmgs to 
the two periods And, perhaps, the poetry of Waller 
bears rather fhe stamp of the first Charles’s age than of 
that which ensued His reputation was great, and some- 
what moie durable than that of similar poets has gene- 
lally been, he did not witness its decay m his own 
piotraoted life, nor was it much diminished at the begin- 
nmg of the next century Nor was this wholly unde- 
served Waller has a more uniform elegance, a more 
sure facility and happmess of expression, and, above all, 

^ Bouterwek vi 15Y Eichhom, Geschichte der Cultur, iv 

' Id , vol X p 288 , Heinsius, iv 287 , 776 
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a greater exemption from glaring faults, sncli as pedaniay, 
extravagance, conceit, qnaintness, obscurity, ungramma- 
tical and unmeaning constructions, than any of the Caro- 
line era with whom he would naturally be compaied We 
have only to open Carew or Lovelace to perceive the 
difference , not that Waller is wholly without some of 
these faults, but that they are much less frequent If 
others may have brighter passages of fancy or sentiment, 
which IS not difficult, he husbands better his resouices, 
and though left behind m the beginning of the lace, 
comes sooner to the goal His Panegyiic on Ciomwell 
was celebrated “ Such a series of veises,” it is said by 
Jolmson, “ had rarely appeared befoie in the English 
language Of these lines some are grand, someaie gi ace- 
ful, and all are musical There is now and then a feeble 
verse, or a tuff mg thought, but its great fault is the 
choice of its hero ” It may not be the opinion of all 
that CromwelFs actions were of that obscuie and pitiful 
character which the majesty of song rejects, and Johnson 
has before obseived, that Waller’s chome of encomiastic 
topics in this poem is very judicious Yet his deficiency 
in poetical vigour will surely be traced in this composi- 
tion , if he rarely smks, he never rises very high , and 
we J^d much good sense and selection, much skill in 
the mechanism of language and metre, without aidour 
and without imagination In his amorous poetiy he has 
little passion or sensibility, but he is never free and 
petulant, never tedious, and nevei absuid His praise 
consists much in negations , but in a comparative estimate 
perhaps negations ought to count lor a good deal 

23 Hudibias was incompaiably more popular than 
Butler’s Paradise Lost, no poem in our language lose 
Hudibras once to greater reputation Nor can this be 
called ephemeral, like that of most political poetry For 
at least half a century after its publication it was gene- 
rally read, and perpetually quoted The wit of Butler 
has still preserved many Imes , but Hudibras now attracts 
comparatively few readers The eulogies of Johnson 
seem rather adapted to what ho lemembered to have 
been the fame of Butler than to the feelings of the sur- 
rounding generation, and since his time new sources of 
amusement have sprung up, and writers of a more intel- 
ligible pleasantry have superseded those of the seven- 
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teentL. century In the fiction of Hndibras tlicie was 
never mucli to divert the reader, and there is still less 
left at present But what has been censured as a fault, 
the length of dialogue, which puts the fiction out of 
sight, is in fact the source of all the pleasuie that the 
woik affords The sense of Butler is masculine, his wit 
inexhaustible, and it is supplied fiom every souice of 
leading and observation But these sources are often 
so unknown to the reader that the wnt loses its effect 
through the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to 
the bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry His 
versification IS sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humoi- 
ous , yet he wants that ease and flow which we require 
in light poetry 

24 The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has 
ever been chosen for heroic poetry , it is also 
managed by Milton with remarkable skill The Sst~ ^ 
Iliad wants completeness, it has an unity of 

its own, but it IS the umly of a part where we 
miss the relation to a whole The Odyssey is not im- 
perfect in this pomt of view, but the sub]eot is hardly 
extensive enough foi a legitimate e]3io The -3Eneid is 
spread over too long a space, and perhaps the latter 
books, by the diversity of scene and subject, lose pait 
of that mtimate connexion with the former which an 
epic poem requires The Pharsalia is open to the same 
criticism as the Iliad The Thebaid is not deficient in 
unity or greatness of action , but it is one that possesses 
no sort of inteiest m our eyes Tasso is far superior, 
both in choice and management of his subject, to most 
of these Yet the Fall of Man has a more geneial inte- 
rest than the Crusade 

25 It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religious 
epic labours undei some disadvantages , in pro- open to 
portion as it attracts those who hold the same some difli- 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by those 

who dissent from him with indifference or aversion It 
IS said that the discovery of Milton's Arianism, in this 
rigid generation, has already impaired the sale of Para- 
dise Lost It IS also difficult to enlarge or adorn such 
a story by fiction Milton has done much in this way , 
yet he was partly lestrained by the necessity of con- 
foimmg to Soiiptuie 
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26 The oidonnanoe or composition of the Paradise 
Its arrange- Lost IS admirable , and here we perceive the 
ment advantage which Milton’s great familiarity with 
the Greek theatre, and his own ongmal scheme of the 
poem, had given him Every part succeeds in an order, 
noble, clear, and natural It might have been wished 
indeed that the vision of the eleventh book had not been 
changed mto the colder narrative of the twelfth But 
what can be more majestic than the first two books 
which open this great drama’ It is true that they 
rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden that Satan 
IS Milton’s hero , since they develop a plan of action in 
that potentate, which is ultimately successful , the 
triumph that he and his host must experience in the 
fall of man being hardly compensated by their temporary 
conversion into serpents , a fiction rather too grotesque 
But it IS, peihapSj only pedantry to talk about the hero, 
as if a high personage were absolutely required in an 
epic poem to piedominate over the rest The con- 
ception of Satan is doubtless the first effort (#Milton’s 
genius Dante could not have ventured to spare so 
much lustre for a rumed aiohangol, in an age when 
nothing less than horns and a tail were the orthodox 
creed • 


» Colendge has a fine passage which 
I cannot resist my desire to transcribe 
* Ihe character of Satan, is pnde and 
sensual indulgence, finding in itself the 
motive of action It is the character isO 
often seen in little on the political stage 
It exhibits all the restlessness, tementy, 
and cunning which have marked the 
mighty hunters of mankind from I:*[imrod 
to Napoleon The common fascination 
of man is that these great men, as they 
are called, must act from some great 
motive Milton has carefully marked m 
his Satan the intense selfishnesb, the al- 
cohol of egotism which would rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven To 
place this lust of self m opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Hilton's 
particular object m the character of 
Satan But around this character he has 
thrown a smgulanty of darmg, a gran 
dear of sufferance, and a ruined ^en 


dour, which constitute the very height 
of poetic suhlumty” Colendge s Ee 
mams,p ire 

In reading such a paiagraph os this 
we are struck by the vast impro\ ement 
of the highest criticism the philosophy 
of aesthetics since the days of Addison 
as papers m tho Spectator on Paiadise 
Lobt were perhaps supenor to any cnti 
cism that ]^d been written m our lan- 
guage, and we must always acknowledge 
their good sense, their judiciousness and 
the vast service they did to our literature, 
in settling the Paradise Lost on its proper 
level But how little they satisfy us, 
even m treating of the muiura mtiJimta, 
the poem itoelf • and how little concep- 
tion they show of the na^ra mturems, 
the mdividual genius of the author! 
Lven in the penodieal criticism of the 
present day, m the midst of much that 
IS affected, much that is preapltate 
much that is written for mere display, 
we find occasional reflections of a pro- 
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27 Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations 
of Adam and Eve , he does not dress them np, characters 
after the fashion of orthodox theology, -which of Adnm 
had no spell to bind his feee spirit, in the 
fancied robes of primitive mghteonsness South, in one 
of his sermons, has drawn a pictuie of unfallen man, 
which IS even poetical, but it might be asked by the 
leader, TVhy then did he fall^ The first pan of Milton 
aie innocent of course, but not less frail than then pos- 
teiity , nor, except one oiicumstance, -which seems rather 
physical intoxication than anything else, do we find any 
sign of depravity supermduced upon their transgiession. 
It might even be made a question for profound theo- 
logians whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had 
said, and by self-conceit, did not sm before she tasted 
the fatal apple The necessary paucity of actors in 
Paradise Lost is perhaps the apology of Sin and Death , 
they -will not bear exact criticism, yet we do not wish 
them away 

28 Tl^ comparison of Milton with Homer has been 
founded on the acknowledged pre-eminence of He oi^es 
each in his own language, and on the lax ap- ^ 
plication of the word epio to their great poems SZ the 
But theie was not much in common either he- tragedians 
tween their genius or its products , and Milton has taken 
less m direct imitation fiom Homer than from seveial 
other poets His favourites had rather been Sophocles 
and Eunpides, to them he owes the structuie of his 
blank verse, his swell and dignity of style, his gra\e 
enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor 
spread out with the diffuseness of fih.e other Italians and 
of Homer himself Next to -these Greek tiagedians, 
Thrgil seems to have been his model, with the mmor 
Latin poets, except Ovid, he does not, I think, show 


fundily and discnmination whicb we 
should seek in vain through Dryden or 
Addison, or the two Waitons or even 
Johnson, though much supenor to the 
rest Hurd has perhaps the ment of 
being the first who m this country aimed 
dt philosophical cnticism, he had great 
ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a 
facility in applying it, hut he did not 


feel very deeply, was somewhat of a 
coxcomb, and having always before hib 
eyes a model neither good in itself, nor 
made for him to emnlate, he assumes a 
dogmatic arrogance, which, as it always 
offends the readei, so for the most part 
stands in the way of the author’s own 
search for truth. 
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any gieat familianty, and tliougli abundantly convei- 
sant with Anosto, Tasso, and Maiini, we cannot say that 
they influenced his manner, which, unlike theus, is 
severe and stately, never light, nor, in the sense we 
should apply the woids to them, lapid and animated * 

29 To Dante, however, he bears a much greater like- 
Compared ness He has in common with that poet an 
with Dante ^inifonn seriousness, foi the brighter colouring 
of both IS but the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness 
for argumentative speech, and for the same strain of 
argument This indeed proceeds in part from the*gene- 
lal similarity, the religious and even theological cast of 
their subjects , I advert particularly to the last part of 
Dante’s poem We may almost say, when we look to 
the resemblance of their prose wntmgs, in the proud 
sense of being bom for some great aohie\ement, which 
breathes through the Yita Nuova, as it does through 
Milton’s earlier treatises, that they were twin spuits, 
and that each might have animated the othei’s body, that 
each would, as it were, have been the other, if he had 
lived m the other’s age As xt is, I incline to piefer 
Milton, that is, the Paradise Lost, both because the sub- 
ject is moie extensive, and because the lesources of his 
genius are more multifaiious Dante sins more against 
good taste, but only perhaps because there was no good 
taste in his tune , for Milton has also too much a dis- 
position to make the grotesque accessory to the teinble 
Could Milton have written ftie lines on Ugolino ^ Pei- 
haps he could Those on Fiancescaf^ Not, I think, 
every line Could Dante have jdanned such a poem as 
Paiadise Lost^ Not certainly, being Dante in 1300, 
but hvmg when Milton did, perhaps he could It is, 
however, useless to go on with questions that no one 
can fully answer To compare the two poets, read two 
or three cantos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then 
two or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost Then 
take Homer, or even Tirgil, the difference will be strik- 
ing Yet notwithstanding this analogy of their minds, 
I have not perceived that Milton mutates Dante veiy 


t I hr solomniiy of Milton Ls striking wholly uncongenial to him Afewlmev 
iM (ho ( pis igrs wild c some ot hr 1 ports iii Paradwe Lost are rather loo plain 
woulrl indulgr i litt If in voliipturmsur s \ uiid their gravity makes them worse* 

\iul Ihr iLiuir >0 bir. 111)1^ this i> nut 
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often, pioToably fiom having committed less to memory 
while young (and Dante was not the favourite poet 
of Italy when Milton was theie), than of Aiiosto and 
Tasso 

30 Each of these great men chose the subject that 
suited his natural temper and genius "V^'hat, it is curious 
to conjecture, would have been Milton’s success m his 
oiiginal design, a British story ^ Far less, suiely, than 
in Paradise Lost , he wanted iiie rapidity of the common 
heroic poem, and would always have been sententious, 
perhaps and and heavy Yet even as religious poets, 
theio are several remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante It has been justly observed that, in the 
Paradise of Dante, he makes use of but three leading 
ideas, light, music, and motion, and that Milton has 
drawn heaven in less pure and spintual colours " The 
philosophical unagmation of the former, in this third 
part of his poem, almost defecated from all sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spiritualises all 
that it touches The genius of Mdton, though itself 
subjective, was less so than that of Dante , and he has 
to recount, to descube, to bring deeds and passions be- 
fore the eye And two pecuhar causes may be assigned 
for this difference in the treatment of celestial thmgs 
between the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost , the 
dramatic form which Milton had oiiginally designed to 
adopt, and his own theological bias towards anthropo- 
moiphism, which his posthumous treatise on religion has 
bi ought to light This was no doubt in some measure 
mevitable m such a subject as that ot Paradise Lost , 
yet much that is ascribed to God, sometimes with the 
sanction of Scripture, sometimes without it, is not wholly 
pleasing , such as “ the oath that shook Heaven’s whole 
circumference,” and several other images of the same 
kind, which brmg down the Deity in a manner not con- 
sonant to jihilosophical religion, however it may be 
home out by the sensual analogies or mythic symbolism 
of Oriental writmg ^ 

" Quaiterly Iteview, June, 1825 Tins of Addison or of many others, who have 
aiticle contains some good and some thought her exquisitely drawn 
questionable remarks on Milton, among * Johnson thinks that Milton should 
the latter I reckon the proposition that havesecured the consistency of this poem 
hw contempt for women is shown in the by keeping immatcnality out ot bif,ht, 
delineation of Eve , an opinion not that and enuemg his reader to drop it from 
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31 We rarely meet "witla feeMe lanes m Paradise 

Elevation thoTigh witli many that aie hard, and jix 

of Ins a common use of the word, might be called 

piosaio Yet few aie truly pio&aio , few 
wheiein Ih.e tone is not some way distinguished from 
piose The very aitificial style of Milton, spaiing m 
English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, not always 
the most gratefal to our ears, hut preserving his blank 
veise from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a piosaio cadence than 
the slovenly ihymes of such contemporary poets as Cham- 
berlayne His versification is entirely his ovm, framed 
on a Latin and chiefly a Virgilian model, the pause less 
fiequently resting on the close of the line than in Homer, 
and much less than m our own diamatio poets But it 
IS also possible that the Italian and Spanish blank verse 
may have had some effect upon his ear 

32 In the numerous imitations, and still more nu- 
His blind- merous traces of older poetiy which we por- 
ness ceive m Paradise Lost, it is always to be kept 

m mind that he had only his recollection to loly upon 
His blindness seems to have been complete befoie 1654, 
and I soaicely think that he had begun his poem, befoie 
the anxiety and tiouble into which the public strife of 
the Commonwealth and the Eestoration had thrown him 
gave leisure foi immortal occupations Then the le- 
membrance of early readmg came over his daik and 
lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds 
Then it was that the muse was truly his , not only as 
she poured her creative inspiration into his mind, but 
as the daughter of Memory, commg with fragments ol 

Jus tbongbts But bere tbe subject for- tbeirnatural appearance is almost airways 
bad him to preserve cousistencgp', if indeed antbropomorphic. And, after all, Satan 
there be inconsistency m supposing a does not animate a real toad but takes 
rapid assumption of form by splntual the shape of one ** Squat like a toad 
beings For though the instance that close b\ the ear of Eve But he does 
Johnson alleges of inconsistency m Sa- enter a real serpent, so that the instance 
tan's animating a toad was not necessary, of Johnson is ill chosen If be had men- 
yet his animation of the serpent was tioned the serpent, every one would ha\c 
absolutely indispensable And the same seen that the identity of the animal ser- 
has been done by other poets, who do pent with Satan is part of the original 
not smiplo to suppose their fod , then vceount 

iiiiws 01 dfvtls, 01 tluu ilIf<i;oij( »1 pei y One ol Iho few exceptions is m the 
koni^s nisjiiniig llion^'lils ind (\(n snldiim (h ^iiiption of Death, wheic 
iiiMiini lli( m (Ivii with tlK ,oui i w<.ll i wuLchtd hemistich, “Fierce as ten 
as dl hmds of loini tJioufc,Ii luius, ‘ tii id > as an unsightly blemish 
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ancient melodies, tbe voice of Euripides, and Homer, and 
Tasso, sounds that he had loved in youth, and trea- 
suied up foi the solace of Ins age They vrho, though 
not enduring the calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when afar from books, in solitude or in tiavellmg, 
01 in the intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetical 
lecollections, to muimur ovei the beautiful lines whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by association the charm 
that early years once gave them — they will feel the 
mestimable value of committing to the memory, m the 
piune of its power, what it will easily receive and in- 
delibly retam I biow not indeed whethei an educa- 
tion that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in 
England, has any more solid argument among many in 
its favour, than that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extieme of life 

33 It IS owmg, in part, to his blindness, but more 
perhaps to his general residence in a city, that ms passion 
Milton, in the woids of Coleridge, is “not a 
picturesque but a musical poet or as I would prefer 
to say, is the latter more of the two He desciibes 
visible things, and often with great powers of rendermg 
them manifest, what the Gieeks called evapyeia, though 
seldom with so much circumstantial exactness of obser- 
vation as Spenser or Dante, but he feels music The 
sense of vision dehghted his imagination, hut that of 
sound wrapped his whole soul in ecstasy One of his 
trifling faults may he connected with this, the excessive 
passion he displays for stringing together sonorous 
names, sometimes so obscure that the reader associates 
nothing with them, as the woid Namancos m Lycidas, 
which long baffled the commentators Hence his cata- 
logues, unlike those of Homer and Virgil, aie sometimes 
merely ornamental and misplaced Thus the names of 
unbuilt cities come strangely forward in Adam’s vision,* 
though he has afterwards gone over the same giound 
with better effect in Paradise Eegained In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry But, though he 
was rather too ostentatious of learning, the nature of his 
subject demanded a good deal of episodical ornament. 
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And lihis, ratlier ihan the precedents he might have al- 
Pauits m leg^<3- from the Italians and others, is perhaps 
Paradise the hest apology for what some grave critics 
have censured, has frequent allusions to fahle and 
mythology These give much relief to the seventy of 
the poem, and few leaders would dispense with them 
Less excuse can be made for some affectation of science 
which has produced hard and unpleasing lines , hut he 
had been born in an age when more ciedit was gamed 
by readmg much than by writing well The faults, 
however, of Paradise Lost aie in general less to be called 
faults than necessary adjuncts of the qualities we most 
admue, and idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius The 
verse of Milton is sometimes wanting m grace, and 
almost always m ease , but what better can be said of 
his prose ^ His foreign idioms are too frequent in the 
one , but they predominate in the other 

34 The slowness of Milton’s advance to glory is now 
its progress generally owned to have been much exagger- 
to fame ^ might say that the leverse was nearer 

the truth “ The sale of 1300 copies m two years,” says 
Johnson, “ in opposition to so much leoent enmity, and 
to a style of versification new to all and disgusting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the prevalence of 
genius The demand did not immediately mciease , foi 
many moie readers than were supplied at fiist the nation 
did not afford Only 3000 weie sold in eleven yeais ” 
It would haidly however be said, even m this age, of a 
poem 3000 copies of which had been sold in eleven 
years, that its success had been small , and some, pei- 
haps, might doubt whether Paiadi&e Lost, published 
eleven years since, would have met with a greater de- 
mand There is sometimes a want of congeniality in 
public taste which no power of genius will overcome 
For Milton it must be said by every one conversant with 
the literature of the age that pieceded Addison’s famous 
criticism, from which some have dated the reputation of 
Paradise Lost, that he took his place among great poets 
from the beginning The fancy of Johnson that few 
dared to praise it, and that “ the revolution put an end 
to the secrecy of love, ’ is without foundation , the Go- 
vernment of Chailes II was not so absuidly tyrannical, 
nor did Diyden, the court’s own poet, hesitate, in Ins 
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preface to the State of Innocence, published soon alter 
Milton’s death, to speak of its original, Paradise Lost 
as “ imdonbtedly one of the greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime poems which either this age or nation has 
produced ” 

35 The neglect which Paradise Lost never expe 
iienced seems to have been long the lot of Pa- p-^iadi'ie 
radise Eegained It was not popular with the 

world , it was long beheved to manifest a decay of the 
poet’s genius, and in spite of -all that the critics have 
written, it is still but the favouiite of some whose pie- 
dilections foi the Miltonic style aie veiy strong The 
subject IS so much less capable of calling forth the vast 
powers ol his mind, that we should be irnfair in com- 
paring it throughout with the greater poem , it has been 
called a model of the shorter epic an action compie- 
hending few characteis and a brief space of time ^ The 
love of Milton foi diamatic dialogue, imbibed from 
Greece, is still more apparent than in Paradise Lost, 
the whole poem, in fact, may almost be accounted a 
drama of piimal simplicity, the narrative and descriptive 
pait seivmg rather to diversify and relieve the speeche«? 
of the actors, than their speeches, as in the legitimate 
epic, to enliven the narration Paradise Eegained 
abounds with passages equal to any of the same natuie 
in Paradise Lost, but tlie argumentative tone is kept 
up till it produces some tediousness, and perhaps on the 
whole less pains have been exeited to adorn and elevate 
that which appeals to the imagination 

36 Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton’s poems , 
we see in it, perhaps more distinctly than in sam&on 
Paradise Eegained, the ebb of a mighty tide -^s^^stes 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevails throughout, but 
the language is less poetical than in Paradise Lost , the 
vigour of thought remains, but it wants ranch of its 
ancient eloquence Nor is the lync tone well kept up 
by the chorus, they are too sententious, too slow in 
movement, and, except by the metie, are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other personages But this metie 
is itself infelicitous, the lines being frequently of a 
number of syllables not recognised in the usage of Eng- 
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lisb. poetry, and, destitute of rhytlimical measure, fall 
into prose Milton seems to liave forgotten that the 
ancient chorus had a musical accompaniment 

37 The style of Samson, being essentially that of 
Paradise Lost, may show us how much more the latter 
poem IS founded on the Greek tragedians than on Homer 
In Samson we have sometimes the pompous tone of 
chylus, more frequently the sustained majesty of So- 
phocles, but the leligious solemnity of Milton’s own 
tempei ament, as well as the nature of the subject, have 
given a sort of bieadth, an unbioken seventy, to the 
whole diama It is perhaps not very popular even with 
the loveis of poetry, yet upon close compaiison we 
should find that it deseives a higher place than many of 
its piototypes We might search the Greek tiagedies 
long for a character so power fully conceived and main- 
tained as that of Samson himself, and it is but conform- 
able to the sculptuial simphoity of that foim of drama 
which Milton adopted, that all the rest should be kept 
in subordination to it “ It is only,” Johnson saj s, “ by 
a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a 
drama can be piaised in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor 
retard the catastrophe ” Such a drama is certainly not 
to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, oi even with 
the (Edipus oi the Hippolytus , but a similai criticism 
IS applicable to seveial famous tragedies in the less arti- 
ficial school of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
Persae of iEschylus, and, if we look strictly, to not a few 
of the two other masters 

38 The poetical genius of Dryden came slowly to 

Bryden perfection Bom in 1631, his first short poems, 
Fiis eaiher or, ab we might latlier say, copies of verses, 
poem*, wiittentill he approached thirty , and 

thongh some of his diamas, not indeed of the best, belong 
to the next period of his Me, he had reached the age of 
fifty before his high rank as a poet had been oonfiimed 
by indubitable pi oof Yet he had manifested a supe- 
rioiity to his immediate contemporaries, his Asti sea 
Pedux on the Hestoration, is well versified , the lines 
aie seldom weak , the couplets have that pointed manner 
wrhioh Cowley and Denham had taught the world to 
require , they are haimomous, but not so varied as the 
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btyle lie afterwards adopted The Annus Mirabilis, in 
1667, IS of a higher cast , it is not so animated as the 
later poetry of Dryden, because the alternate quatrain, 
in which he followed Davenant’s Gondibert, is hostile to 
animation , but it is not unfavourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought Davenant in- 
deed and Denham may be reckoned the models of Dryden, 
so far as this can be said of a man of original genius, and 
one fai superior to theirs The distmguishmg chaiac- 
teiistic of Dryden, it has been said by Scott, was the 
power of reasoning and expiessing the result m appro- 
priate language This indeed was the chaiactensiic of 
the two whom we ha\ e named, and so far as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he beais a 
resemblance to them But it is insufficient praise for 
this great poet His rapidity of conception and readi- 
ness of expression are higher qualities He ne-ver loiters 
about a smgle thought or image, never labours about the 
turn of a phrase The impression upon our minds that 
he wiote with exceeding ease is irresistible , and I do 
not know that we have any evidence to repel it The 
admnation of Diyden gains upon us, if I may speak 
from my own experience, with advanomg years, as we 
become moie sensible of the difficulty of his style, and 
of the comparative facility of that w!^oh is merely ima- 
ginative 

39 Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reason- 
ing, a descriptive and narrative, a lyiio poet, Absalom 
and as a translator As a diamatist we must and 
return to him again The greatest of his satires 
is Absalom and Achitophel, that woik in which his 
powers became fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed The admirable fitness 
of the English couplet for satire had never been shown 
before, in less skilful hands it had been ineffective 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry the sense 
beyond the second line, which, except when skilfully 
contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt to enfeeble the 
emphasis , his triplets are less numerous than usual, but 
energetic Tlie spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticitj^ and movement, have 
never been excelled It is superfluous to piaise the dis- 
crunmation and vivacity of tide chief characters, espe- 
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cially Shaftesbury and Buckingham Satiie, liowevei, 
IS so much easier than panegyric, that with Ormond, 
Ossory, and Mulgiave he has not been quite so success- 
ful In the second part of Absalom and Achitophel, 
wiitten by Tate, one long passage alone is inserted by 
Diyden It is excellent m its line of satire, but the line 
IS less elevated, the persons delineated are less im- 
poitant, and he has indulged more his natural proneness 
to viiulent ribaldry Tkis fault of Dryden’s writings, 
it IS just to observe, belonged less to the man than to 
the age No libellous invective, no coaiseness of allu- 
sion, had ever been spared towards a private or political 
enemy We read with nothing but disgust the satirical 
poetiy of Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, and Marvell, oi 
even of men whose high rank did not soften their style, 
Bochester, Dorset, Mulgrave In Dryden there was, 
foi the first time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his seventy, and a discretion even in his taunts which 
made them more cutting 

40 The Medal, which is in some measure a continua- 
Mac Fleck- tion of Absalom and Achitophel, smce it beais 
noe wholly on Shaftesbuiy, is of unequal meiit, and 
on the whole falls much below the foimer In Mac 
Flecknoe, his satire on his rival Shadwell, we must 
allow for the inferiority of the subject, which could not 
bring out so much of Dryden’s higher powers of mind , 
but scarcely one of his poems is more perfect Johnson, 
who admired Dryden almost as much as he could any 
one, has yet, from his proneness to critical censuie, very 
much exaggerated the poet’s defects “His faults of 
negligence are beyond recital Such is the unevenness 
of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found 
togethei without something of which the reader is 
ashamed” This might be true, or more nearly true, 
of other poets of the seventeenth century Ten good 
consecutive Imes will, perhaps, raiely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller But it seems a great 
exaggeration as to Dryden I would particularly in- 
stance Mao Flecknoe as a poem of about four hundred 
lines, in which no one will he condemned as weak or 
negligent, though thiee or four are rather too nbaldious 
for our taste There are also passages, much exceeding 
ten Imes, in Absalom and Achitophel, as well as in the 
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later woiks, tke Fables, wbiok excite in the leader none 
of the shame for the poet’s carelessness with which John- 
son has furnished him 

41 The argumentative talents of Dxyden appear, moie 
01 less, in the greater part of his poetry , reason The Hird 
in ihyme was his peculiar delight, to which he 

seems to escape from the mere excursions of ® 
fancy And it is remarkable that he reasons better and 
more closely in poetry than in prose His productions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Eeligio Laici and 
the Hind and Panther The latter is every way an 
extraordmaiy poem It was ^vntten in the hey-day of 
exultation, by a lecent proselyte to a winning side, as 
he dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a weaker 
foe, nor repressed his triumph wuth a dignified modera- 
tion A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged 
this Mness of piide for an old age of disappointment and 
poverty Yet then too his genius was unquenched, and 
even his satire was not less severe 

42 The first lines m the Hmd and Panther are justly 
leputed among the most musical in our Ian- its singular 
guage , and perhaps we observe their rhythm 

the bettei because it does not gam much by the sense , 
foi the allegory and the fable aie seen, even in this com- 
mencement, to be awkwardly blended Yet, notwith- 
standing then evident incoherence, which sometimes 
leads to the verge of absurdity, and the facility they give 
to ndicule, I am not sure that Dryden was wrong in 
choosing this singular fiction It was his aim to bring 
foiwaid an old argument in as novel a style as he could 
a dialogue between a priest and a parson would have 
made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of 
the excellent paragraphs we read m the Hind and 
Panther It is the grotesqueness and originality of the 
fable that give this poem its pecuhar zest, of which no 
leader, I conceive, is insensible, and it is also by this 
means that Dryden has contrived to relieve his reason- 
ing by short fet beautiful touches of description, such 
as the sudden stream of light from heaven which an- 
nounces the victory of Sed^oor near the end of the 
second book ^ 

b [I am indebted to & distinguished fnend for the explanation of th s line, 
which I had misunderstood — lft53 ] 
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43 The wit m the Hind and Panthei is sharp, ietid 3 ^, 
itsie^y^on- and pleasant, the leasoning is sometimes adnii- 

rahly close and strong, it is the eneigy of 
Bossnet m verse I do not know that the mam argu- 
ment of the Koman church could be better stated all 
that has been well said for tiadition and authority, all 
that serves to expose the inconsistencies of a vacillating 
Piotestantism, is in the Hind’s mouth It is such an 
answer as a candid man should admit to any doubts of 
Dryden’s sincerity He who could aigue as poweifully 
as the Hind may well be allowed to have thought him- 
self in the light Yet he could not forget a few bold 
thoughts of his more sceptical days, and such is his 
bias to sarcasm that he cannot lestiain himself from 
reflections on kings and priests when he is most con- 
tending for them ® 

44 The Pables of Dryden, oi stones modernised from 
1 he Fables ^^^^^^^10 and Chaucer, are at this day pro- 

^ bably the most read and the most popular of 
Hryden’s poems They contain passages of so much 
more impiessive beauty, and are altogether so far moie 
adapted to general sympathy than those we have men 
tioned, that I should not hesitate to concur m this judg- 
ment Yet Johnson’s accusation of negligence is better 
supported hj these than by the eailier poems Whether 
it weie that age and misfortune, though they had not 
impaired the poet’s vigour, had rendered its continual 
exertion more wearisome, oi, as is perhaps the better 
supposition, he reckoned an easy style, sustained above 
prose, in some places, rather by metio than expression, 
more fitted to nairation, we find much which might 
appear slovenly to ciitics of Johnson’s temper The 
latter seems, in fact, to have conceived, like Milton, a 
theoiy, that good writing, at least m verse, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or to sink into 
familiar phrase, and that any deviation from this rigour 
should be branded as low and colloquial But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan He thought, like Ariosto, 
and hke Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that 


By education most have been misled. 
So thej believe because they so were 
, bred 

The pnest contmues what the nurse 
began, 


And thus the duld imposes on the 
man —Part in 

“Call you this backing of your 
fhends?’' his new allies might have 
said 
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a stoiy, especially wlien not heroic, should he told in 
easy and flowing language, without too mncli difleience 
from that of prose, relying on his harmony, liib occasional 
inversions, and his concealed skih in the choice of woids, 
for its effect on the readei He found also a tone ot 
popular idiom, not perhaps old English idiom, hut such 
as had crept into society, cuiient among his contempo- 
raries , and though this has m many cases now become 
msufferably vulgar, and in otheis looks hke affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the times in con- 
demning it This last hlemish, however, is not much 
imputahle to the Eahles Their beauties are innumei- 
able, yet few are very well chosen, some, as Gui&caid 
and Sigismunda, he has injured through coarseness of 
mind, which neither years noi religion had purified 
and we want m all the power over emotion, the chaim 
of sympathy, the skiKul arrangement and selection of 
oiioumstance, which nariative poetry claims as its highest 
graces 

46 Dryden’sfame as a lyric poet depends a very little 
on his Ode on Mrs Killi^ew’s death, but almost his OdPtr- 
entirely on that for St Ceciha’s Day, commonly Aie\a»dei'<; 
called Alexander’s Feast The former, which 
IS much praised by Johnson, has a few fine hnes, mingled 
with a far greater number lU conceived and ill expressed, 
the whole composition has that spirit which Dryden hai dly 
ever wanted, but it is too faulty for high praise The 
latter used to pass for the best woik of Drj^den, and the 
best ode in the language Many would now agree with 
me that it is neither one nor the other, and that it was 
rather overrated during a period when criticism was not 
at a high point Its beauties indeed are undeniable , it 
has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of language 
which belong to Dryden, the transitions aie animated, 
the contrasts effective But few lines are highly poetical, 
and some sink to the le-v el of a common drinking song 
It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetiy 
which IS wiitten for musical accompaniment 

46 Of Dryden as a translator it is needless to say- 
much Insomeinstances, asm an ode of Horace, Histrans. 
he has done extremely well , hut his Yirgil is, lation of 
m my apprehension, the least successful of his 
chief woiks Lines of consummate excellence are fre- 
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quently sliot, like threads of gold, through the weh, hut 
the geneial texture is of an ordinary material Diyden 
was little fitted for a translator of Virgil, his mind was 
moie rapid and Yehement than that of hib original, but 
by fai less elegant and judicious This translation seems 
to have been made in haste , it is more negligent than 
any of his own poetry, and Ihe style is often almost stu- 
diously, and as it were spitefully, vulgar 

47 The supremacy of Diyden from the death of Milton 
Decime of ^n 1674 to his own m 1700 was not only unap- 
Troia the ^7 English poet, but he held almost 

ReSora^ a Complete monopoly of English poetiy This 
latter period of the seventeenth century, setting 
aside these two great names, is one remaikably sterile 
in poetical genius Under the first Stuaits, men of 
warm imagination and sensibility, though with deficient 
taste and little command of language, had done some 
honour to oui literature, though once neglected, they 
have come forward again in public esteem, and if not 
very extensively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they deserve The ver- 
sifiers of Charles II and William’s days have experi- 
enced the opposite fate , popular for a time, and long so 
far known, at least byname, as to have entered lather 
laigely into collections of poetry, they are now held m 
no regard, nor do they claim much &vour from just 
criticism Their object m general was to write like 
men of the world — ^with ease, wit, sense, and spiiit, but 
dreadmg any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moral emo- 
tion, as the probable source of ridicule in then leaders 
Nothing quenches the flame of poetry moie than this 
fear of the prosaic multitude — unless it is the community 
of habits with this very multitude, a life such as these 
poets generally led, of taverns and brothels, oi, wha 
came much to the same, of the court We cannot say 
of Dryden, that “he bears no traces of those sable 
stieams , ” they sully too much the plumage of that 
stately swan, but his mdomitable gemus carries him 
upwards to a purer empyrean The rest are just distm- 
guishable from one another, not by any high gifts of the 
muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of 
skill and haimony in versification, of good sense and 
acuteness They may easily bo disposed of Cleveland 
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IS sometimes hiimotirous, but succeeds only in the 
lightest kinds of poetiy Marvell wrote some- somemino'* 
times with more taste and feeling than was poets enu- 
usual, but his satires are gross and stupid 
Oldham, far superior m this lespect, ranks perhaps next 
to Dryden , he is spirited and pointed, but his versifica- 
tion IS too negligent, and his subjects temporary Eos- 
common, one of the best for haimony and correctness of 
language, has httle vigour, but he never ofiends, and 
Pope has justly praised his “ unspotted bays ” Mulgrave 
afiects ease and spirit, but his Essay on Satire behes the 
supposition that Dryden had any share in it Eochester, 
endowed by nature with more considerable and varied 
genius, might have raised himself to a higher place than 
he holds Of Otway, Duke, and several more, it is not 
worth while to give any character The Eevolution did 
nothing for poetry, \Villiam’s leign, always excepting 
Dryden, is our tiodii in works of imagination Then 
came Blackmore with his epic poems of Piince Arthur 
and King Arthur, and PomdBret with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable by their 
frigid and tame monotony m the next The lighter 
Xjoetry, meantime, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the serious , the state of society was much 
less adverse to it Eochester, Dorset, and some more 
whose names are unknown, oi not easily traced, do 
credit to the Caroline period 

48 In the year 1699, a poem was published. Garth’s 
Dispensary, which deserves attention, not so much for 
its own merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, at 
whatever interval, as from its indicatmg a transitional 
state m our versification The general structure of the 
couplet through the seventeenth century may be called 
abnormous , the sense is not only often earned beyond 
the second line, which the French avoid, but the second 
hne of one couplet and the first of the next are not 
seldom united in a single sentence or a portion of one, 
so that the two, though not rhyming, must be read as a 
couplet. The former, when as dexterously managed as 
it was by Dryden, adds much to the beauty of the 
general versification , but the latter, a sort of adultery 
of the Imes already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme’s altar, can scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it 
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be m narrdtiTe poetry, where it may bring the sound 
nearer to prose A tendency, however, to the French 
rule of constantly terminating the sense with the couplet 
will be perceived to have increased from the Restoiation 
Eoscommon seldom deviates from it, and in long passages 
of Dry den himself there will haidly be found an excep- 
tion But, perhaps, it had not been so unifoini in any 
former production as in the Dispensary The veisifica- 
tion of this once famous mock-heroic poem is smooth 
and regular, but not forcible , the language cleai and 
neat, the parodies and allusions happy Many lines 
aie excellent in the way of pointed application, and 
some are remembered and quoted, wheie few call to 
mind the authoi It has been remarked that Garth 
enlarged and altered the Dispensary in almost every 
edition, and what is more uncommon, that eveiy altera- 
tion was for the better This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but for the Lutrin 
it might probably not have been written, and theie are 
even particular resemblances The subject, which is 
fi quarrel between the physicians and apothecaries of 
London, may vie with that of Boileau in want of geneial 
interest, yet it seems to afford more diveisity to the 
batirioal poet Gaith, as has been observed, i^ a link of 
transition between the style and turn of poetiy under 
Charles and William, and that we find in Addison, 
Prioi, Tickell, and Pope, during the leign of Anne 


Sect. IY, — On Latin Poetry 

49 The Jesmts were not unmindful of the credit their 
jutin poets Latin verses had done them in periods more 
ot Italy favourable to that exercise of taste than the 
piesent Even m Italy, which had ceased to be a 
Ceva genial soil, one of their number, Ceva, 

may deserve mention His Jesus Puer is a 
long poem, not inelegantly written, but rather singular 
m some of its descnptions, where tbe poet has been 
more sobcitous to adorn his subject than attentive to its 
proper character, and the same objection might be 
made to some of its episodes Ceva wrote also a phi- 
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losopB.ical poem, extolled by Comiani, but wbicb bas 
not fallen into my bands'^ Averani, a Plorentine of 
various enidition, Cappellan, Strozzi, author of a poem 
on chocolate, and several others, both 'witbin the order 
of Loyola and without it, cultivated Latm poetry with 
some success “ But, though some might be superior as 
poets, none were moie remarkable oi famous „ ^ 
than Seigardi, best known by some biting 
satires under the name of Q Sectanus, which be levelled 
at his personal enemy Gravma The reputation, indeed, 
of Gravma with posterity has not been affected by such 
libels, but they are not wanting either in poignancy 
and spirit, or m a command of Latin phrase ^ 

50 The supenority of France in Latm verse was 
no longei contested by Holland or Germany of France 
Se-veial poets of real merit belong to this — 
peiiod The first m time was Claude Quillet, who, in 
his CaUipaedia, bears the Latimsed name of Leti This 
IS written with much elegance of style and a very 
harmonious versification No writer has a more Virgi- 
lian cadence Though inferior to Sammarthanus, he 
may be reckoned high among the French poets He 
has been leproached with too open an exposition of 
some parts of his subject, which applies only to the 
second book 

51 The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing, 
he has indeed no great fiie or origmality, but 

the haimonious couplets glide over the eai, 
and the mind is pleased to recognise the tesselated 
fragments of Ovid and Tibullus His affected passion 
for Mademoiselle Lavergne and lamentations about hei 
cruelty are ludicrous enough, when we consider the 
chaiacter of the man, as Va£us in the Femmes Savantes 
of Moliere They are •perfect models of want of truth, 
but it IS a want of truth to natuie, not to the conven- 
tional forms of modem Latm verse 

52 A far superior performance is the poem on gardens 
by the Jesuit Rene Eapm For skill m vary- Rapmou 
mg and adorning his subject, for a truly 
Yirgihan spirit in expiession, for the exclusion of feeble, 
prosaic, or awkward Imes, he may perhaps be equal to 

d Oorniani, vui 214, Salfi xir 267 238, et post 

® Bibl Choisie, vol xxii , Salfi, xiv f balfi mn 299 , Corniani, viii 280 
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any poet, to Sammartliainis, or to Sannazanub himbelf, 
Hib cadenoes are generally very gratifying to the ear, 
and m this respect he is mnoh abo-ve Vida^ But his 
subject, or his genius, has prevented him from nbinu, 
veiy high, he is the poet of gardens, and what gardens 
are to nature, that is he to mightier poets There is also 
too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same images, 
as in his long enumeration of flowers in the first book, 
the descriptions are separately good, and gieat artifice 
IS shown in varying them , but the vaiiety could not be 
sufiBlcient to remove the general sameness that belongs to 
an horticultural catalogue Eapin was a gieat adnniei 
of box and all topiary works, oi trees cut into aitiflcial 
forms 

53 The first book of the Gardens of Eapin is on 
flowers, the second on trees, the thud on waters, and 
the fouith on fruits The poem is of about 3000 lines, 
sustained with equable dignity All kinds of graceful 
associations aie mingled with the description of his 
floweis, in the fanciful style of Ovid and Dai win, the 
violet is lanthis, who lurked m valleys to shun the love 
of Apollo, and stained her face with puiple to picseive 
her chastity , the rose is Ehodanthe, pioud of hoi beaut 
and worshipped by the people m the place of Diana, bul 
changed by the indignant Apollo to a tree, while the 
populace, who had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and hei chief lovers into snails and butterflies 
A tendency to conceit is perceived in Eapin, as in the 


S As the poem of Rapin is not in the 

hands of every one who h<is taste for 

Latin poetry I will give as a specimen 

the introduction to the second book ■— 

Me nemora atone omms nemorum pul 
cheinmub ordo, 

Et spatia umhrandum late fimdanda pei 
hortum 

Invitant , horti& nam si floientibus 
umbra 

Abfueiit, rehquo deeritsua gratia run 
Vos grander luci et silvm aspirate 
canenti , 

Is mihi contmgat vestro de munere 
ramus, 

Unde sacn quando velant sua tempora 
vates, 

Ipse et amem mentam capiti imposuisse 
coronam 

Jam se cantanti fiondosa cacumma 
quercus 


Inchnont plauduutquc comis nemora 
alta corufacis 

Ipsa mihi Imto tremitu, asscubuque 
becundo 

E totis plausum lesponsat Oallia silvis 
Nec me deinde buo terieat clamore 
Githeeron, 

Masnalaque Arcadicis toties lu&trata 
deabus, 

Non DodoiiTi saltus, silvjique Moloichi, 
Ant nigrib Utt ilicibus nemorosa Caly dnt 
Lt quos camiinibus celebravit fabula 
lucos 

Una meos cantus tellus jam Inmca 
moretui, 

Quaa tot uoDihbuspas-im Imtissima silvis, 
Coiibpicienda sui Ute nnracula runs 
Ostendit, lucibque solum commendat 
amcenib 

One or two words in these hnes are 
not stncfcU correct , but they are higlilj 
Virgilian, both m maimer and ihytl in 
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two poets to whom we have just compared him Thus, 
m some pretty lines, he supposes Katuie to have “ tried 
hei ’prentice hand ” in malong a convolvulus before she 
ventured upon a lily " 

54 In Eapm theie will geneially be lemaiked a cer- 
tain ledundancy, which fastidious cntics might call 
tautology of expression But this is not uncommon in 
Virgil The G-eorgics have rarely been moie happily 
imitated, especially in their didactic parts, than by 
Eapm in the Gardens , but he has not the high flights 
of his prototype , his digressions are short, and belong 
closely to the subject, we have no plague, no civil wai, 
no Eurydice If he praises Louis XIV , it is more as 
the founder of the garden of Versailles, than as the con- 
queror of Flanders, though his concluding Imes emulate, 
with no unworthy spirit, those of the last Georgic ^ It 
may be added, that some French cntics have thought the 
famous poem of Delille on the same subject inferior to 
that of Eapm 

55 Santeul (or Santolius) has been leckoned one of 
the best Latin poets whom France ever pro- 

duced He began by celebratmg the victories 
of Louis and the virtues of contemporary heroes A 
nobleness of thought and a splendour of language dis- 
tinguish the poetry of Santeul, who furnished many 
inscnptions for public monuments The hymns which 
he aftei wards wrote for the breviary of the church of 
Pans have been stiH more admired, and at the lequest of 
otheis he enlarged his coHection of sacred veise But I 
have not read the poetiy of Santeul, and give only the 
testimony of French crihcs ^ 

66 England might justly boast, in the earlier part of 
the century, her Milton , nay, I do not know 
that, with the exception of a well-known and poetry m 
very pleasmg poem, though perhaps haidly of 
classical simplicity, by Cowley on himself, Epitaphium 

h Et tu rumpis humum, et mnlto te Lutelaam magna, quo tempore Francica 
floie piofundis, tellus 

Quinguas inter serpis, con volvule.yalles, Rege lieata suo, rebusque supeiba se- 
Dulce rudimentum meditantis Uia quon- cundis 

dam Et sua per populos late daie jura vo- 

Niturse cum sese opera ad majora lentes 

pararet Coeperat, et toti jam mortm imponerc 

1 Haec magni msistens vetstigia sacra mundo 

Maronis, k Baillct, Biogi Uiuaerselle 

Be super hortensi, Claro de monte canebam. 
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Vivi Auctoiis, we can produce anything equally good in 
this period The Latin Yerse of Barrow is forcible and 
full of mind, but not sufficiently redolent of antiquity ® 
Yet Yersifioation became, about the tune of the Eestora- 
tiOD, if not the distmctiYe study, at least the favourite 
exeicLse, of the university of Oxford The collection 
entitled Muses Anglicanas, published near the end of the 
century, contains little fiom any other quarter Many 
of these poems relate to the political themes of the day, 
and eulogise the reignmg king, Charles, James, oi 
William, others aie on philosophical subjects, which 
they endeavour to decorate with classical phrase Then 
ohaiacter does not, on the whole, pass mediociity , they 
aie often incorrect and somewhat turgid, but occasion- 
ally display a oeitam fehcity in adapting ancient hnes 
to their subject, and some livelmess of invention The 
golden age of Latm verse m England was yet to come 


The following stanzas on an erring conscience will sufftciently prove tins — 


Tyranue vita fax temeraria, 

Infide dux, ignobile vinculum, 

Sidus dolosum a,mgma prasens, 
Ingeiiui labyrmthe voti, 


Assensus errans, invalid® potens 
Mentis propago quam \etuit Deub 
Nasci, sed ort® pnncipatum 
Attnbuit, regimenquc sanctum, ky. 
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CHAPTEE YL 

HISTORY OF DRAMATIC LirHEATURE, FROM 1660 TO XtOO 


Seciiok I 


fiacme — Mmoi French Tragedians — Moliere — Regnard, and other Comic Wntei# 

I Few tiagedies oi dramatic woiks of any kind are now 
1 ecoi ded by historians of Italian literature , those j^aiian and 
of Delfino, afterwaids patriarch of Aquileia, 
which aie esteemed among the best, were pos- ^ 
sibly written before the middle of the century, and were 
not published till after its termination The Corradino 
of Oaiaccio, in 1694, was also valued at the time ® Noi 
can Spain ariest us longer, the school of Calderon in 
national oomedj^ extended no doubt beyond the death of 
Philip IV in 1666, and many of his own religious pieces 
are of as late a date , nor were names whoUy wantmg, 
which are said to meiit lemembiance, in the feeble reign 
of Charles II , but they must be left for such as make a 
particular study of Spanish literature We are called to 
a noblei stage 

2 Corneille belongs in his glory to the earlier period 
of this century, though his inferior tragedies, 
ijxore numerous than the better, would fall 
within the later Fontenelle, indeed, as a de- 
voted admirer, attributes considerable ment to those 
which the general voice both of critics and of the public 
had condemned ® Meantime, another lu m inary arose on 


* Walkers Memoir on Italian Tra 
gecly p 201, Salfi,xii 5Y 
b Bouter^^ek 

Hiist duTLdtoe Francois, in CEu-vres 
de Fontenelle, m 111 St Evremiud 
VOL. IV. 


also despised the Trench public for not 
adminug the Sophonisbe of Corneille, 
which he had made too Roman for their 
taste 

S 
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the opposite side of the horizon The first tiagedy of 
JeaD Eaome, Les Freres Ennemis, was repiesented m 
1664, when he was twenty-five years of age It is so far 
belovr his great woiks as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the genius they were to 
display Alexandre, m 1666, raised the young poet to 
more distinction It is said that he showed this tiagedy 
to Corneille, who praised his versification, but advised 
him to avoid a path which he was not fitted to tiead 
It IS acknowledged by the advocates of Eacine that the 
characters aie feebly drawn, and that the conqueior 
of Asia sinks to the level of a heio in one of those 
lomanoes of gallantry which had vitiated the taste of 
France 

3 The glory of Eacine commenced with the repie- 
Andro- sentation of his Andromaque m 1 6 6 7 , which was 

not printed till the end of the following yeai 
He was now at once compared with Corneille, and the 
scales long contmued to oscillate Criticism, satire, 
epigrams, were unsparingly launched against the using 
poet But his rival pursued the worst policy by obsti- 
nately writing bad tragedies The public natuially 
compare the present with the present, and forget the 
past When he gave them Perthante, they were dis- 
pensed from looking back to Cinna It is acknowledged 
even by Pontenelle that, duiing the height of Kacine’s 
fame, the world placed him at least on an equality witli 
his predecessor , a decision fiom which that critic, the 
relation and friend of Corneille, appeals to what he takes 
to bo the verdict of a later age 

4 The Andromaque was sufficient to show that Eacine 
had more skill in the management of a plot, m the dis- 
play of emotion, in power ovei the sympathy ot the spec- 
tator, at least where the gentler feelmgs are concerned, 
in beauty and grace of style, in all except nobleness ot 
character, strength of thought, and impetuosity of lan- 
guage He took his fable from Eunpides, but changed 
it according to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of Fienoh manners Some of these changes aie for 
the better, as the substitution of Astyanaxfor an unknown 
Molossus of the Greek tragedian, the supposed son of 
Andromache by Pyrrhus “ Most of those,” says Eaome 
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Inmself Teiy justly, “who have heard of Andiomache, 
know her only as ihe widow of Hector and the mother 
of Astyanax They cannot reconcile themselves to hei 
lovmg another husband and another son ” And he has 
finely impioved this happy idea of preserving Astyanax, 
by making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an em- 
bassy by Orestes to demand his life , at once deepenmg 
the mteiest and developmg the plot 

5 The female characters, Andiomache and Hermione, 
are drawn with all Kaoine’s delicate perception of ideal 
beauty , the one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whose school he had disciplined his own 
gifts of nature, Homer, Euiipides, Yiigil , the other more 
original and more fall of dramatic effect It was, as we 
are told, the fine actmg of Mademoiselle de Champmele 
in this part, geneially leokoned one of the most difficult 
on the Trench stage, which secured the success of the 
play Eacme, after the first representation, threw him- 
self at her feet in a transport of gratitude, which was 
soon changed to love It is more easy to censure some 
of the other characters Pyrrhus is bold, haughty, pas- 
sionate, the true son of Achilles, except where he appeals 
as the lover of Andromache It is inconceivable and 
truly ridiculous that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those whose ima- 
gination has given him existence, should feel the lespect- 
fu! passion towards his captive which we might reasonably 
expect m the romances of chivalry, or should express it 
in the tone of conventional gallantry that suited the couit 
of Versailles But Orestes is far worse, love-mad, and 
yet talking in gallant conceits, cold and polite, he dis- 
credits the poet, the tragedy, and the son of Agamemnon 
himself It IS better to Ml one’s mother than to uttei 
^..swAh trash In hmtmg that the previous madness of 
Orestes was for the love of Hermione, Eaoine has pre- 
sumed too much on the ignorance, and too much on the 
bad taste, of his audience But far more injudicious is 
his fantastic remorse and the supposed vision of the 
Tunes m the last scene It is astonishing that Bacme 
should have challenged companson with one of the most 
celebrated scenes of Eunpides m circumstances that de- 
pnved him of the possibility of rendering his own efifec- 

s 2 
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l:3Ye Poi tlie style of tlie Andiomaque, it abounds with 
giace and beauty, but there are, to my apprehension, 
more in&ipid and feeble Imes, and a inoie effeminate 
tone, than in his later tragedies 

6 Bntannious appeared m 1669 , and in this admirable 

Britanmais Kacine fiist showed that he did not depend 
ri nmais gallantly usual among his courtly 

lieaiers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites 
Tenor and pity, the twm spirits of tiagedy, to whom 
Aiistotle has assigned the great moial office of purifying 
the passions, are called foith in their shadowy forms to 
subtam the consummate beauties of his diction His 
subject was oiiginal and happy, with that histone tiuth 
which usage ieq[uired, and that poetical piobabilily which 
fills up the outline of historic truth without disguising 
it A\'hat can bo more entirely diamatic, what more 
teirible in the sense that Aiistotle means (that is, the 
spectator’s sympathy with the danger^ of the mnocent), 
than the absolute mastei of the world, like the weiled 
piophet of Khorasan, throwrmg off the appearances of 
virtue, and standing out at once in the maturity of enor- 
mous guilt ’ A presagmg gloom, like that which other 
poets have sought by the hacknied artifices of supersti- 
tion, hangs over the scenes of this tragedy, and deepens 
at its close We sympathise by turns with the guilty 
alaims of Agiippina, the lurtuous consternation of Bur- 
ihus, the virgin modesty of Junia, the unsuspectmg 
ingenuousness of Bntannicus Few tragedies on the 
Fiench stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of 
Shakspeare, display so great a variety of contrasted 
chaiacteis None, indeed, are ineffective, except the 
confidante of Agrippina , for Narcissus is very far from 
being the mere confidant of Nero , he is, as in history, 
his pieceptor in crime, and his cold villany is 
contrasted with the fieice passion of the despot The 
criticisms of Fontenelle and otheis on small incidents m 
the plot, such as the concealment of Neio behmd a 
curtam that he may hear the .dialogue between Junia 
and Bntannicus, which is certainly more fit for comedy 
ought not to weigh against such excellence as we find m 
all the more essential requisites of a tragic drama Eacme 


It IS, ho\\e\er, taken from lacitu*. 
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had much improved his language since Andromaque, 
the conventioaal phraseology about flames and fine eyes 
though not wholly relinquished, is less frequent , and if 
he has not here leaohed, as he never did, the peculiai 
impetuosity of Corneille, nor given to his Romans the 
o-iandeur of his predecessor’s conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, theie can hardly 
be any deficiency of vigour It is the vigour indeed of 
Viigil, not of Lucan 

7 In one passage, Racine has, I think, excelled Shak- 
speare They have both taken the same idea fiom Plu- 
tarch The lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra — 

Thy demon, that 's tlie spmt that keeps* ■'•hee, is 
Noble courageous, high, unmatchahle, 

Where Caesai s is not , but near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear as being o'erpowered 

These aie, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and 
obsenre even to those who know, what many do not, that 
by “ a fear” he meant a comrnon goblin, a supernafcuial 
being of a moie plebeian lank than a demon or angel 
The smgle verse of Eacme is magnificent — 

Mon g^me dtonnd tremble devant le sien 

8 Beienice, the next tragedy of Racine, is a surprising 
proof of what can be done by a gieat mastoi , 

but it must be admitted that it wants many of 
the essential qualities that are requiied in the diama It 
might almost be compared with Timon of Athens, by the 
absence of fable and movement For nobleness and de- 
licacy of sentiment, for grace of style, it deseives every 
praise , but is lather tedious in the closet, and must 
3"* more so on the stage This is the only tiagedy of 
Racine, unless peihaps we except Athabe, in which the 
story presents an evident moral , hut no poet is moie 
uniformly moral in his sentiments Corneille, I 0 whom 
the want of drainaiio fable was never any gicat objection, 
attempted the subject of Berenice about the same time 
with far infenoi success It reqiiii ed what he could not 
give, the picture of two heaits stiuggling against a noble 
and a blameless love 

9 It was unfoitunate foi Racine that he did not moie 
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frequently break through the prejudices of the Prench 
B azet favour of classical subjects A field 

was open of almost boundless extent, the me- 
diaeval history of Euiope, and especially of France her- 
belt Ills piedecessor had been too successful in the Cid 
to leave it doubtful whether an audience would appiove 
such an innovation at the hands of a favoui ed tragedian 
Eacine howevei did not venture on a step which in the 
next contuiy Yoltaue turned so much to account, and 
which made the foitune of some inferior tragedies But 
consideiing the distance of place equivalent, foi the ends 
of the drama, to that of time, he founded on an event in 
the Turkish history not more than thiity years old, his 
next tiagedy, that of Bajazet The greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention Bajazet is 
leckoned to fall below most of his other tragedies in 
beauty of style, but the fable is well connected, theie 
is a great deal of movement, and an umntermittmg in- 
terest IS sustained by Bajazet and Atalide, two of the 
noblest characters that Eaoine has diawn Atalide has 
not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, but displays a 
moie diamatic flow of sentiment and not less digmty or 
tenderness of soul The character of Koxane is conceived 
with truth and spiiit , nor is the resemblance some have 
found in it to that of Hermione gi eater than belongs to 
foims of the same type Acomat, the vizir, is more a 
favoui ite with the French ciitics, but m such parts 
Eacine does not rise to the level of Corneille No poet 
IS loss exposed to the imputation of bombastic exaggera- 
tn)n , yet in the two lines with which Acomat concludes 
the fouith act, there is at least an approach to burlesque , 
and ono can hardly say that they would have been out of 
place m Tom Thumb — 

Mourons moi, cher Osmiu comme un viztr, et toi, 

Comme le favori d’un bomme tel quo moi 


10 The next tiagedy was Mithndate, and in this 
Mithndate tliougbt to have wTestled 

against Corneille on Ins own ground, the dis- 
play of the unconquerable mind of a hero We find in 
the part of Mi^-hiidale a gieat depth of thought m com- 
piessed and enoigetic language But, unlike the mas- 
culine chaiacterh of Corneille, he is not meiely senten- 
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tions Eacme introduces no one for the j&alce of tEe 
speeches he has to utter In Mithndates he took "what 
Instory has deliYeied to us, blending with it no impro- 
bable fiction according to the manners of the East His 
love for Monime has notbmg m it extraordinary, or 
unlike vhat we might expect from the king of Pontus , 
it IS a fieice, a jealous, a vindictive love , the neces 
sities of the Fiench language alone, and the usages of 
the French theatie, could make it appear feeble His 
two sons aie natuially less effective, but the loveliness 
of Monime yields to no female character of Eacme 
There is something not quite satisfactoiy in the strata- 
gems which Mithiidates employs to draw fiom hei a 
confession of her love for his son They aie not uncon- 
genial to the histoiic character, but, accoiding to our 
chivalious stcindaid of heioism, seem deiogatory to the 
poetical 

11 Iphigenie followed m 1674 In this Eacme had 
again to contend with Euripides in one of his j 
most celebrated tragedies He had even, in the 
character of Achilles, to contend, not with Homer him- 
self, yet with the Homeric associations familiar to eveiy 
classical scholar The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Clytemnestia, are not exempt fiom a 
tone of gallanti) a little repugnant to oui conception of 
his manneis Yet the Achilles of Homer is neither inca- 
pable of love noi of courtesy, so that there is no essential 
repugnance to his character That of Iphigemam Euii- 
pides has been censured by Aristotle as inconsistent , ber 
extreme distiess at the first piospect of death bemg fol- 
lowed by an unusual display of courage Hurd has taken 
upon him the defence of the Greek tiagedian, and ob- 
serves, after Brumoy, that the Ipbigenia of Eacme bemg 

;;;;odelled rather according to the comment of Aristotle 

than the example of Eunpides, is so much the worse * 
But his apologj" IS too subtle, and lequires too long le- 
flection, for the ordinary spectator , and though Shak- 
speaie might have managed the transition of feeling with 
some of bis wondeiful knowledge of human nature, it is 
ceilamly presented too crudely by Euripides, and much 
in the style which I have elsewhere observed to he too 
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Tistial with OUT old dramatists The Iphigema of Eacine 
lb not a character, like those of Shakspeare, and of him, 
perhaps, alone, which nothing less than intense medi- 
tation can develop to the reader, but one which a good 
actress might compass, and a common spectator under- 
stand Eaoine, like most other tragedians, wrote for the 
stage , Shakspeaie aimed at a pomt beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required 

12 Several critics have censured the part of Enphile 
Yet FonteneUe, prejudiced as he was against Eacine, 
admits that it is necessary for the catastrophe, though he 
cavils, I think, against her appearance in the oailierpait 
of the play, laying down a ride, by which oui own trage- 
dians woidd not have chosen to be tried, and which seems 
far too rigid, that the necessity of the seoondaiy ( haiac 
ters should be peiceived from their first appearance ^ The 
question for Eacme was in what mannei he should manage 
the catastrophe The fabulous truth, the actual sacrifice 
of Iphigema, was so revolting to the mind, that even 
Euiipidcs thought himself obliged to depart from it But 
this he effected by a contrivance impossible on the French 
stage, and which would have changed Eacme’s tragedy 
to a common melodraine It appears to me that he very 
happily substituted the character of Enphile, who, as 
Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable , and whose 
impetuous and somewhat disorderly passions both fm- 
ni&h a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigema thiough- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the 
close 

13 Once moie, in Phddie, did the great disciple of 
Ph^die I2uripides attempt to surpass his master In 

both tragedies the character of Phasdra hei- 
self throws mto shade aE the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Eunpides her death occur*^ 
about the middle of the piece, while she continues m 
Eacine till the conclusion The French poet has bor- 
lowed much from the Greek, more, perhaps, than m any 
former drama, but has surely heightened the interest, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius I have 
never read the particular ciiticism in which Schlegel 
has endeavoured to elevate the Hippolytub above the 
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Pliedie Many, even among Frencli cnties, have ob- 
jected to the love of Hippolytns for Aricia, by which 
Eacme has deviated from the older mythologio^ tradi- 
tion, though not without the authority of Tzrgil But; 
we are haidly tied to all the circumstance of fable , and 
the cold young huntsman loses nothing m the eyes of a 
modem reader by a virtuous attachment This tragedy 
IS said to be moie open to verbal criticism than the Iphi- 
genie , but in poetical beauty I do not know that Eacme 
has ever surpassed it The description of the death of 
Hippolytus is, perhaps, his masterpiece It is true 
that, according to the practice of our own stage, long 
descriptions, especially m elaborate language, are out of 
use , but it IS not, at least, for the advocates of Euiipides 
to blame them 

14 The Ph4dre was lepresented in 1677, and after 
this its illustrious author seemed to renounce 
the stage His inoi easing attachment to the 
Jansemsts made it almost impossible, with any consist- 
ency, to promote an amusement which they anathema- 
tised But he was induced, after many years, in 1689, 
by Madame de Mamtenon, to write Esther for the pur- 
pose of representation by the young ladies whose educa- 
tion she piotected at St Oyr Esthei, though very much 
piaised for beauty of language, is admitted to possess 
little merit as a drama Much, mdeed, could not be 
expected in the ciioumstances It was acted at St Cyr , 
Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Conde 
wept The greatest praise of Esther is that it encomaged 
its author to write Athalie Once more restored 
to dramatic conceptions, his genius revived from 
sleep with no loss of the vigour of yesteiday He was 
even more in Athalie than m Iphigenie and Bntannicus 
.JUhis great work, published m 1691, with a loyal piohi- 
bition to represent it on any theatre, stands by geneial 
consent at the head of all the tragedies of Eacme, foi 
the grandeur, simplicity, and inteiest of the table, foi 
diamatio terror, for theatrical effect, for cleai and judi- 
cious management, foi hold and forcible, rather than 
subtle delineation of character, for sublime sentiment and 
imagery It equals, if it does not, as I should inclme to 
think, surpass, all the rest m the perfection of style, and 
IS far more fiee fiom every defect, especially fiom feeble 
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politeness and gallantry, winch, of couise tlie subject 
could not admit It has been said that he himself gave 
the pieference to Phedre, hut it is moie extraoidmaiy 
that not only his enemies, of whom theie weie many, 
but the public itself, was for some yeais incapable of 
discoveiing the meiit of Athalie Boileau declared it to 
be a masteipiece, and one can only be astonished that 
any could have thought differently fiom Boileau It 
doubtless gained much in geneial esteem when it came 
to be represented by good actois, for no tragedy in the 
Fiench language is moie peculiaily fitted foi the stage 

15 The ohoius, which he had pi eviously introduced in 
Esther, vas a 'veiy bold innovation (foi the levival of 
what is foi gotten must always be classed as mnovation), 
and it requiied all the skill of Eacme to prevent its 
appearing in our eyes an impeitment excrescence But 
though we do not, peihaps, wholly reconcile ourselves 
to some of the &ong^, which too much suggest, by asso- 
ciation, the Italian opeia, the choius of Athalio enhances 
the inteiest as well as the splendoui of the tragedy It 
was, indeed, more full of action and scenic pomp than 
any be bad wiitten, and jiiobably than any other which 
up to that time had been repiesenfced in Fiance The 
part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to eclipse the 
lest The high-pnest load is drawn "with a stem zeal, 
admirably diamatic, and without which the idolatious 
queen would have tiampled down all befoie her dtiimg 
the conduct of the fable, whatevei justice might have 
ensued at the last e feel this want of an adequate 
lesistance to tiiumphant ciime in the Eodogune of Coi- 
neille No chaiacter appeals supeifluous oi feeble , while 
the plot has all the simplicity of the Gieek stage, it has 
all the movement and continual excitation of the modern 

16 The female characters of Eacme are of the great est 
Eacme s beauty , they have the ideal giace and harmony 
female of ancient sculpture, and beai somewhat of the 
c racters ^ analogy to those of Shakspeare which that 
art does to painting Andiomache, Monimia, Ipbigoma, 
we may add Juma, have a dignity and faultlessness 
neither unnatuial noi insipid, because they are only the 
ennobling and puiifying of human passions They aie 
the forms of possible excellence, not from individual 
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models, nor likely, peibaps, to delight every readei , for 
the same leason that more eyes are pleased by Titian 
* than by Eaffaelle But it is a veiy nairow ciiticism 
which excludes either school from oui admiration, which 
disparages Eaome out of idolatiy of Shakspeaie The 
latter, it is unnecessary foi me to say, stands out of i each 
of all competition But it is not on this account that tv e 
aie to give up an author so admirable as Eacine 

17 The chief faults of Eacine may partly be ascribed 
to the influence of national taste, though we 
must confess that Corneille has bettei avoided Smpaled 
them Though love, with the former, is always coraeine 
tragic and connected with the heioic passions, 
never appearing singly, as in several of our ovn cliama 
tists, yet it IS sometimes unsuitable to the chaiacter, and 
still moie fiequently feeble and courtier-like in the ex- 
pression In this he comphed too much with the times , 
hut we must believe that he did not entirely feel that he 
was wrong Corneille had, even while Eacine was in 
his gloi}, a stienuous band of suppoiters Fontenelle, 
wilting in the next century, declares that time has esta- 
blished a decision m which most seem to concur, that 
the first place is due to the elder poet, the second to the 
j^oungei , every one making the mterval between them 
a little gi eater oi less accurdmg to his ta-ste But Yol- 
taire, La ITaipe, and m general, I apprehend, the latei 
French ciitics, have given the piefeience to Eacine I 
presume to join my sufiiage to theiis Eacine appeals 
to me the superior tragedian, and I must add that I 
think him next to Shakspeaie among all the moderns 
The comparison with Euiipides is so natural that it can 
haidly he avoided Certainlj' no tragedy of the Greek 
poet IS so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Britanmcus 
^he tedious scenes during which the action is stagnant, 
the impertinences of useless, often perverse morality, the 
extinction, by had management, of the sympathy that 
had been raised m the eailie^ part of a play, the foolish 
alternation of lepartees in series of single lines, will 
nevei he found m Eaome But, when we look only at 
the highest excellences of Eunpide», theie is, perhaps, 
a depth of pathos and an intensity of dramatic effect 
which Eacine himself has not attained The difference 
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between tbe energy and sweetness of the t’^v o languages 
IS so important in the comparison, that I shall giTe even 
this preierence with some hesitation 

18 The style of Baoine is exquisite Perhaps he is 

Beauty of second Only to Yirgil among all poets But I 
Ins style praise of this in the words of a 

native ontic “ His expression is always so happy and 
so natural, that it seems as if no other could have been 
found , and every word is placed in such a mannei that 
we cannot fancy any other place to have suited it as well 
The structure of his style is such that nothing could he 
displaced, nothing added, nothing retrenched , it is one 
unalterable whole Even his mcoirectn esses aio often 
but sacrifices requiied by good taste, nor would anything 
be moie difficult than to write ovei again a line of Bacino 
No one has eniiched the language with a greatei numbei 
of turns of phrase , no one is bold with moie felicity and 
discretion, or figurative with more grace and piopnety , 
no one has handled with moie command an idiom often 
lehellious, or with more skill an instrument always diffi- 
cult , no one has better understood that delicacy of stj le 
which must not he mistaken for feebleness, and is, m fact, 
but that air of ease which conceals from the reader the 
labour of the work and the artifices of the composition , 
or bettor managed the variety of cadences, the losouioes 
of ihythm, the association and deduction of ideas In 
short, if we considei that his perfection in these lespoots 
may be opposed to that of Viigil, and that ho spoke a 
language less flexible, less poetical, and less harmoniou^s 
we shall readily believe that Eacine is, of all mankind, 
the one to whom nature has given the greatest talent for 
versification ” « 

19 Thomas, the youngei and far infeiior brother of 
Thomas Picrro Corneille, was yet hy the fertility of hi^ 

pen, by the success of some of his tiagedies, and 
IS naae ^ Certain reputation which two of them have 
acquired, the next name, hut at a vast interval, to Racine 
Voltaire says he would have enjoyed a gieat leputation 
but for that of his brother — one of those pointed saj^ings 
which seem to convey something, hut are leally devoid 
of meaning Thomas Corneille is never compaied with 
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Ills biotliei , and piobably bis brother bas been latbei 
serviceable to bis name witb posterity than otbeiwise 
He wrote witb more pnnty, according to tbe Fiencb 
Clitics, and it must be owned that, in bis Anane, be bas 
giv en 'to love a tone more passionate and natural than 
tbe manly scenes of tbe older tragedian ever present 
This is esteemed bis best woik, but it depends wholly 
on tbe principal character, whose tenderness and in- 
juries excite our s;ympatby, and fiom whose bps many 
lines of great beauty flow It may be compared with 
tbe Berenice of Eacine, represented but a sboit time 
before , there is enough of resemblance in tbe fables to 
piovoke comparison That of Thomas Corneille is more 
tiagic, less destitute of theatrical movement, and conse- 
quently better cbosfen, but such relative praise is of 
little value, where none can be given, in this respect, to 
the object of compaiison We feel that tbe piose romance 
IS tbe piopei sphere foi tbe display of an affection, nei- 
ther untiue to nature, nor unworQiy to move the heart, 
but wanting tbe majesty of tbe tragic muse An effemi- 
nacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play, and 
the termination, where tbe heroine faints away instead 
of dying, IS somewhat insipid Tbe only otbei tragedy 
of the ^ ounger Corneille tiiat can be mentioned is tbe 
Eail of Essex In this be bas taken greater liberties 
with history than bis ciitics approve , and though love 
does not so much predominate as in Ariane, it seems to 
engross, in a style ratbei too lomantio, both tbe hero 
and bis sovereign 

20 Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, deserves to be 
put on a level with tbe Manlius of La Fosse, to Manims of 
which La Harpe accords tbe preference above 
all of tbe seventeenth century after those of Corneille 
Hand Eaoine It is just to observe, what is not denied, 
that the author bas borrowed tbe greater part of his 
stoiy from tbe Venice Preserved of Otway The French 
critics maintain that be bas far excelled his original 
It IS possible that we might hesitate to own this general 
superiority , but several blemishes have been removed, 
and the conduct is perhaps more noble, or at least more 
fitted to tbe French stage But when we take from La 
Fosse what belongs to another — characters strongly 
marked, sympathies powerfully contrasted, a develop 
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ment of the plot probable and interesting, what will 
lemain that is purely his own’ There will remain a 
vigorous tone of language, a considerable pow er of de- 
scription, and a skill m adapting, we may add with jus- 
tice, in sometimes improving, what he found in a foreign 
language We must pass over some othei tragedies 
which have obtained less honour m then native land, 
those of Duche, Quinault, and Oampistron 

21 Moli^re is perhaps, of all Trench wiiteis, the one 
Moiifere whom his oountry has most unifoimly admired, 

and in whom her ontios are most unwilling to 
acknowledge faults , though the obseivations of Schlegel 
on the defects of Molieie, and especially on his laige 
debts to older comedy, aie not altogether without founda- 
tion Moliere began with L’Etouidi m 1653, and his 
pieces followed rapidly tiU his death in 1673 About 
one half are m verse, I shall select a few without 
regard to order of time, and hist one written m prose, 
L’Avaie 

22 Plautus fiist exposed upon the stage the wretched- 

L Avare avance, the pumshment of a selfish love 

of gold, not only in the life of pain it 1ms cost 
to acquire it, but m tbe terrois that it brmgs, m tib.o 
disordered state of mind, which is haunted, as by some 
mysterious guilt, by the consciousness of seciet wealth 
The character of Euclio m the Aululana is diamatic, 
and, as far as we know, ongmal, the moral effect le- 
quires peihaps some touches beyond absolute probability, 
but it must be confessed that a few passages are ovej- 
chaiged Moliere borrowed L’Avare from this comedy , 
and I am not at piesent aware that the subject, though 
so well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any 
intermediate dramatist He is indebted not merely for 
the scheme of his play, but for many stiokes of humou^^^ 
to Plautus But this takes off littie from the ment of" 
this excellent comedy The plot is expanded without 
incongiuous or improbable cncumstances , new charac- 
ters are well combined with that of Harpagon, and his 
own IS at once moie divertmg and less extravagant than 
that of Euolio The penunousnesa of the latter, though 
by no means without example, leaves no room for any 
other object than the concealed tieasure, m which his 
thoughts are concentred But Moliore had conceived a 
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more complicated action Harpagon does not absolutely 
starve tbe rats, be possesses boises, tbotigb be feeds 
them ill, be bas servants, tbongb be gnidges tbem 
clothes , be even contemplates a maiiiage supper at bis 
own expense, tbougb be nitends to bave a bad one He 
bas evidently been compelled to make some sacrifices to 
tbe usages of mankmd, and is at once a moie common 
and a more theatrical cbaiacter than Euclio In other 
respects they are mncb alike then avarice bas leacbed 
that point where it is without piide , tbe dread of losmg 
tbeir wealth bas overpowered tbe desiie of being thought 
to possess it, and tbougb this is a more natural incident 
m tbe manners of Greece than in those of Fiance, yet 
tbe concealment of treasure, even in tbe time of Mobile, 
was sufficiently frequent for dramatic probability A 
general tone of selfishness, tbe usual source and necessary 
consequence of avarice, conspnes with tbe latter quality 
to render Harpagon odious , and tbeie wants but a little 
more poetical justice in tbe conclusion, which leaves tbe 
casket in bis possession 

23 Huid has censured Molike without much justice 

‘ For tbe picture of tbe avaricious man, Plautus and 
Molifc?re bave presented us with a fantastic, unpleasmg 
draught of tbe passion of avarice ” It may be answered 
to tins, that Harpagon’s character is, as has been said 
above, not so meie a delineation of the passion as that 
of Euobo But as a moie general vindication of Mo- 
liere, it should be kept in mind, that every exhibition of 
a predominant passion witbm tbe compass of tbe five 
acts of a play must be coloured beyond tbe truth of 
nature, or it will not bave time to produce its effect 
This is one great advantage that lomance possesses over 
tbe diama 

24 L’Ecole des Femmes is among tbe most diverting 
comedies of Moliere Yet it bas in a remark- l Ecoie 
able degree what seems martificial to oui own 

taste, and contravenes a good general precept of Hoi ace , 
tbe action passes almost wholly in lecital But this is 
so well connected with tbe development of tbe plot and 
obaracteis, and produces such amusmg scenes, that no 
spectator, at least on tbe French theatre, would be sen- 
sible of any languor Amolpbe is an excellent modifica- 
tion of tbe type which Mobile loved to lepioduce , tbe 
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selfisli and moiose oynio wlio&e pietended hatied of tlie 
\ices of tlie woild spimgs from an absorbing legaid to 
bi& own gratification He has made him as malignant as 
censonons , he dehghts in tales of scandal , he is pleased 
that Hoiace should be successful in gallantry, because it 
degiades others The half-witted and ill-bred child, of 
whom he becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
seivants, are delineated with equal vivacity In this 
comedy we find the spiiited versification, full of giace 
and humour, in which no one has rivalled Moliere, and 
which has never been attempted on the English stage 
It was piobably its meiit which raised a host of petty 
detiactois, on whom the author levenged himself m his 
admirable piece of satire. La Critique de TEcole des 
Femmes The affected pedantry of the H6tel Eam- 
bouillet seems to be ridiculed m this retaliation , nothing 
in fact could be more unlike than the style of Moli^jre to 
then own 

25- He gave another proof of contempt for the false 
Lc Misan- taste of some Parisian circles in the Misanthiope, 
tJiiope though the ciiticism of Alceste on the wretched 
sonnet foims but a subordinate portion of that famous 
comedy It is generally placed next to Tartuffe among 
the woiks of Moliere Alceste is again the cynic, but 
moie honouiable and less openly selfish, and with more 
of a real disdain of vice in his misanthiopy Eousseau, 
upon this account, and many others after him, have 
treated the play as a vmdication of msincenty agamst 
truth, and as making virtue itself ndiculous on the stage 
This charge however seems uucandid , neither the rude- 
ness of Mceste, nor the misanthropy from which it 
springs, are to be caEed virtues , and we may observe 
that he displays no positively good quabty beyond sin- 
ceiity, unless his ungrounded and improbable love 
coquette is to pass for such It is true that the polite- 
ness of Philmthe, with whom the Misanthrope is con- 
trasted, borders a little too closely upon flattery , but no 
oblique end is in his view , he flatters to give pleasure , 
and if we do not much esteem his character, we are not 
solicitous for his pumshment The dialogue of the 
Misanthrope is uniformly of the highest style , the female, 
and indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived 
and siifetainod if this couiedy fails of anything at pre- 
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sent, it IS throTigb. tlie diffeience of manners, and, pei- 
haps, in representation, tkrongli tlie want of animated 
action on the stage 

26 In Les Femmes Savantes, there is a moie evident 
peisonality m the characters, an cl a more mail- Les Femmes 
oious exposme of absuidity, than in the Misan- Savajites 
thiope , hut the ridicule, fallmg on a less numeious 
class, IS not so well calculated to be appreciated by pos- 
teiity It IS, however, both m leading and repiesenta- 
tion, a moie amusing comedy m no one instance has 
Moliere delineated such variety of manners, oi displayed 
so much of his inimitable gaiety and power of fascinating 
the audience with very little plot, by the mere exhibition 
of human follies The satire falls deser\ed]y on pie- 
tendeis to taste and liteiatuie, foi whom Moliere always 
testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we perceive some 
lesentment of their oiiticisms The shoiter piece, en- 
titled Les Piecieuses Eidicules, is another shaft diieoted 
at the liteiaiy ladies of Pans They had provoked a 
dangerous enemy, but the good taste of the next age 
might be asciibed in great measuie to his unmerciful 
exposuie of affectation and pedantry 

27 It was not easy, so late as the age of Moliere, for 
the dramatist to find any untiodden field m the 

follies and 'Vices of mankind But one had been 
reserved for him in Taituffe — religious h^pociisy We 
should have expected the oiigmal draft of such a cha- 
laoter on the English stage , nor had oui old 'wnters 
been forgetful of then inveterate enemies, the Puritans, 
who gave such full scope foi their satiie But choosing 
lathei the easy pain of ridicule, the}- fell upon the starch 
di esses and quaint language of the fanatical party , and 
where they exhibited these in conjunclion with hypo- 
jaajiy, made the latter more ludicrous than hateful The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and villanously dissemblmg, 
but does not wear so conspicuous a garb of religious 
sanctity as Tartuffe The comedy of Moliere is ndt 
onty original in this character, but is a new cieation m 
dramatic poetry It has been doubted by some critics, 
whether the depth of guilt that it exhibits, the serious 
hatred that it inspires, are not beyond the strict pror- 
Vince of comedy But this seems rather a technical 
cavil If subjects such as the Tartuffe are not fit for 
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comedy, they are at least fit for dramatic representation, 
and some new phrase must be invented to describe their 
class 

28 A different kind of objection is still sometimes 
made to this play, that it brings religion itself into sus- 
picion And this would no doubt have been the case, if 
the contempoiaiies of Moliere in England had dealt with 
the subject But the boundaiies between the leality and 
its false appearances are so well guarded m this corned}^ , 
that no reasonable ground of exception can be thought 
to remain No better advice can be given to those who 
take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to lead it again For 
there may be good reason to suspect that they aie them- 
selves among those for whose benefit it was intended , 
the Taituffes, happily, may be compaiatively few, but 
while the Orgons and PemeHes are numerous, they will 
not want their harvest Moli^re did not invent the pro- 
totypes of his hypocrite, they were abundant at Pansm 
his time 

29 The interest of this play continually increases, 
and the fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of 
events, not so usual on the Fiench stage as our own 
Tartuffe himself is a masterpiece of skill Perhaps m 
the cavils of La Bruyere there may be some justice , but 
the essayist has foi gotten that no character can be len- 
dered entirely effective to an audience without a little 
exaggeration of its attiibutes Nothing can be moie 
happily conceived than the credulity of the honest 
Orgon, and his moie doting mother, it is that which 
we sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence 
of the senses, and fighting eveiy inch of giound against 
that In such a subject theie was not much oppor- 
tunity for the comic talent of Molieie, yet in some 
weU-known passages, he has enlivened it as far as 
possible The Taituffe will generally be esteemed the 
greatest effort of this author’s genius , the Misanthrope, 
the Femmes Savantes, and the Ecole des Femmes will 
follow in various order, according to oui tastes These 
are by far the best of his comedies in verse Among 
those in piose we may give the first place to L’Avare 
and the next either to Le Bourgeois G-entilhomme, or to 
George Dandin 

30 These two plays have the same objects of moral 
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satire, on one hand the ahsnid yanity of plebeians m 
seeking the alliance or acquaintance of the no- Bourgeois 
bility , on the other, the piide and meanness 
of the nobility themselves They are both OreSge 
abundantly divertmg, but the sallies of hu- 
mour are, I thmk, more frequent in the first three acts 
of the foimer The last two acts are improbable and 
less amusing The shorter pieces of Moli^re border very 
much upon farce , he permits himself more vulgaiity of 
character, more grossness in language and incident, but 
his faices are seldom absurd, and never dull 

31 The French have claimed for Moliere, and few 
peihaps have disputed the pretension, a supe- characteiot 
riority over all earlier and later writers of ^^ueie 
comedy He certamly leaves Plautus, the original 
model of the school to which he belonged, at a vast 
distance The grace and gentlemanly elegance of Te- 
rence he has not equalled , but m the more appropriate 
merits of comedy, just and foiciblo delineation of cha- 
racter, skilful contrivance of ciicumstances, and humo- 
lous dialogue, we must award him the prize The 
Italian and Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to be 
named in comparison, and if the French theatie has, 
in later times, as is certainly the case, produced some 
excellent comedies, we have, I believe, no leason to 
contradict the suffrage of the nation itself, that they 
owe almost as much to what they have caught fiom this 
great model, as to the natural genius of then authors 
But it IS not for us to abandon the rights of Shakspeare 
in all things most essential to comedy, we cannot ac- 
knowledge his inferiority to Moli^re He had fai more 
invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and force 
in their delineation His humour was at least as abund- 
natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant , in 
fact, Moliere hardly exhibits this quality at all ^ The 
Merry Wives of Wmdsor, almost the only pure comedy 
of Shakspeare, is surely not disadvantagoously compared 
with G-eorge Dandin or Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 01 
even with L^Eoole des Femmes For the Tartuiffe or the 
Misanthrope it is vain to seek a proper counterpart lu 

h [A French cntic upon the first edi- that 1 should deny the latter quality to 
tion of this work has supposed vnt to he Molifere, especially after the eulogies I 
the same as e^pnt and ib justly astonished have been passing on him —1842 J 
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Shakspeaie , they belong to a different state of manners 
Bnt the poweis of Molike aie diiected with gieatei 
skill to their object , none of his eneigy is wasted , the 
spectator is not inteimpted by the serious scenes ol 
tiagi-comedy, nor his attention diawn aside by poetical 
episodes Of Shakspeaie we may justly say that he had 
the gieatei genius, but peihaps of Molike, that he has 
wiitten the best comedies We cannot at least put any 
third dramatist in competition with him Fletchei and 
Jonson, Wycherley and Oongio\e, Faiqnhai and Sheii- 
dan, with gieatei-cellenoes of their own, fall short of his 
merit as well as of his fame Yet in hnmorons conception, 
our admiiable play, the Provoked Husband, the best 
parts of which aie due to Vanbiugh, seems to be equal 
to anything he has left His spiiited and easy \ei&ihca- 
tion stands of course untouched by any English iivaliy , 
we may have been wise in i ejecting veise fiom oui 
stage, but we have ceitainly given the French a light to 
claim all the honoui that belongs to it 

32 Eacine once only attempted comedy IIis wit was 

Leg PUT quick and saioastic, and in epigram he did not 

spare his enemies In his Plaideurs theie is 

more of humour and stage-effect than of wit 
The ndiculo falls happily on the pedantiy of lawyers 
and the folly of suitors , but the technical language is 
lost in gieat measure upon the audience This comedy, 
if it be not lather a farce, is taken fioin The Wasps of 
Aiistophanes, and that Eabelais of antiquity supplied 
an extravagance very improbably intioduced into the 
third act of Les Plaideurs, the tiial of the dog Far 
fiom improving the humom, which had been amusingly 
kept up durmg the fust two acts, this degeneiates into 
absuidity 

33 Regnaid is always placed next to Moli^re 
Ee^rd-i- the comic wnteis of France in this, and perhaps 

Joueur plays, mdeed, which entitle 

hun to such a rank are but few Of these the best is 
acknowledged to be Le Joueur Eognaid, taught by his 
own experience, has heie admirably delineated the oha- 
i<i( ler of an inveteiate gamestei , without parade of mo- 
1 , ihly, few comedies are moie usefully moial We have 
no I, the struggling virtues of a Charles Surface, which 
tile diamalLst may feign that he may reward at the fifth 
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act , Eegnard lias bettei painted tlie selfisli nngiatefal 
being, who, though not incapable of love, pa^vns his 
mistress’s picture, the instant aftei she has gi\ en it to 
him, that he may return to the dice-box Her just 
abandonment, and his own disgrace, teimmate the comedy 
with a moial dignity which the stage does not always 
maintam, and which in the first acts the spectator does 
not expect The othei chaiacters seem to me various, 
spiiited, and humorous , the valet of Valke the game- 
ster IS one of the best of that numeious class, to whom 
comedy has owed so much , but the pretended maiquis, 
though diverting, talks too much like a genuine coxc omb 
of the world Moliere did this better m Les Precieuses 
Eidicules Eegnard is m this play full of those gay 
sallies which cannot be read wiljiout laughtei , the inci- 
dents follow rapidly , theie is moie movement than in 
some of the best of Molieie’s comedies, and the speeches 
are not so piolix 

34 hText to Le Joueur among Eegnard’s comedies it 
has been usual to place Le Legatane, not by hij, other 
any means inferior to the first in humour and 
vivacity, but with less foice of charactei, and moie of 
the common tucks of the stage The moral, instead of 
being excellent, is of the woist kind, being the success 
and dramatic rewaid of a gioss fraud, the foigeiy of a 
-will bj the hero of the piece and his servant This sei- 
vant IS however a very comical logue, and ive should 
not perhaps wush to see him sent to the galleys A 
similar censuie might be passed on the comedy of Eeg- 
nard which stands third in reputation, Les Menechmes 
The subject, as explained by the title, is old — twm- 
brotheis, whose undistinguishable features aio the souioe 
of endless confusion , but what neither Plautus nor Shak- 
sy'aie have thought of, one avails himself of the hkeness 
' to receive a large sum of money due to the othe:^, aQ.d is 
thought very generous at the close of the play whfe Jie 
lestores a moiety Of the plays founded on this divert- 
ing exaggeration, Eegnard’j^is perhaps the best , he has 
more variety of incident than Plautus , and by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, the Dromio servants, who 
render the Comedy of Errois almost too mextiicably 
confused for the spectator or leader, as well as by making 
one of the brotheis aware of the mistake, and a party in 
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tlie deception, lie lias given an unity of plot instead of a 
senes of inooheient blunders 

85 Tlie M^re Coquette of Quinanlt appears a comedy 
Quinauit of great merit Without the fine traits of natui e 
Boursaiiit find m those of Moli^re, without the 

sallies of humoui which enliven those of Kegnard, with 
a versification perhaps not very forcible, it pleases us by 
a fable at once novel, as far as I know, and natural, by 
the mterestmg characters of the lovers, by the decency 
and tone of good company, which are never lost m the 
manners, the mcidents, or the language Boursault, 
whose tiagedies are little esteemed, displayed some on- 
ginahty in Le Mercure Galant The idea is one which 
has not unfrequently been imitated on the English as 
well as Fienoh stage, but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts 
The Mercure Galant was a famous magazine of light 
periodical amusement, such as was then new in France, 
which had a gieat sale, and is described in a few lines 
by one of the characters in this piece * Boursault places 
his hero, by the editoi’s consent, as a tempoiaiy substi- 
tute m the office of this publication, and bungs, in a 
senes of detached scenes, a variety of applicants for his 
notice A comedy of this kind is like a compound 
animal , a few chief characters must give unity to the 
whole, but the effect is produced by the successive pei- 
sonages who pass over the stage, display their humour 
in a single scene, and disappear Boursault has been in 
some instances successful, but such pieces geneially owe 
too much to temporary sources of amusement 

36 Danoourt, as V olt aire has said, holds the same rank 
Dancoui t ^relatively to Moliere m farce, that Eegnard does 
m the higher comedy He came a little aftei 
the former, and when the prejudice that had been oreaW 
agamst comedies in prose by the groat success of the 
other kmd had begun to subside The Chevalier a la 


» Le Mercure est uue Tjonne chose , 

Ou y trouve de tout, fable, histoire, vers, 
prose. 

Sieges, combats, proems, mort, manage, 
ameur 

Nouvelles de provmce, et nouvelles de 
cour— 

Jamais livre k mon grd ne fat plus 
udcessaire Acti scene 2 


The Mercure Galant was established 
m 16Y2 by one Visd it was intended to 
fill the same place as a critical record 
of polite literature, which the Jour- 
nal des S^avans did in learning and sci- 
ence 
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Mode IS tlie only play of Danconrt tliat I know , it is 
mncli above farce, and if length, be a distinctive cii- 
teiion, it exceeds most comedies This would be veiy 
slight praise, if we could not add that the leader does 
not find it one page too long, that the ridicule is poignant 
and happy, the incidents well contrived, the oomio situa- 
tions amusmg, the characters clearly maiked La Harpe, 
who treats Lancourt with a sort of contempt, does not 
so much as mention this play It is a satire on the 
pietensions of a class then nsing, the nch financieis, 
which long supplied materials, through dramatic canca- 
tuie, to pubho malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristociacy ' 

37 The life of Brueys is rather singular Bom of a 
noble Huguenot family, he wasf early devoted 

to Piotestant theology, and even presumed to 
enter the lists against Bossuet But that champion of 
the faith was like one of those knights in romance, who 
first unhorse their rash antagomsts, and then make 
them work as slaves Biueys was soon conveited, and 
betook himself to write against his former errors He 
afterwards became an ecclesiastic Thus far there is 
nothing much out of the common course m his history 
But grown weaiy of living alone, and havmg some 
natural turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write 
for the stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under 
the name, of a certain Palaprat The plays of Brueys 
had some success , but he was not in a position to deli- 
neate lecent manners, and m the only comedy with 
which I am acquainted, Le Muet, he has borrowed the 
leading part of Ins story fiom Terence The language 
seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or originaliiy of character, cannot he 
cflspensed with 

38 The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts 
by Mazaiin to natuialise an Italian company, operas of 
was successfully established by LuUi m 1672 

It IS the prerogative of music m the melo-drame to render 
poetry its dependent ally, hut the airs of Lulli have 
been forgotten and the verses of his coadjutor Qumault 
remain He is not only the earliest, but by general 
consent the unrivalled poet of French music Boileau 
indeed treated him with undeserved scorn, hut probably 
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througli dislike of the tone lie was obliged to preserve, 
•whicli in tbe eyes of so stein a judge, and one so insen- 
sible to love, appeared languid and etteinmate Qumault 
nevertheless was not incapable of vigorous and impres- 
sive poetry , a lyric grandeur distinguishes some of his 
songs, he seems to possess great felicity of adorning 
eveiy subject with appropiiate imageiy and sentiment , 
his versification has a smoothness and chaim of melody 
which has made some say that the lines weie aheady 
music befoie they came to the composer’s hands, his 
fables, whether taken from mythology oi modem ro- 
mance, display invention and skill Yoltaire, La Haipe, 
Schlegel, and the author of the life of Qumault m the 
Biogiaphie Univeiselle, but most of all, the testimony 
of the public, have compensated foi the severity of Boi- 
leau The Aimide is Quinault’s latest and also his finest 
opera 


Sect II — On the English Drama 

State of the Stage after the Restoration— Tragedies of Drydea, Otway, Southern — 
Comedies of Congreve and others. 

39 The troubles of twenty yeais, and, much moie, the 
Revival of f^^-uatical antipathy to stage-plays which the pre- 
dominant x)arty affected, silenced the muse of 
® the buskin, and broke the continuity of those 
works of the elder diamatisis, which had given a tone 
to public sentiment as to the drama from the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign Davenant had, by a sort of con- 
nivance, opened a small house for the lepiesentation of 
plays, though not avowedly so called, near the Charter 
House in 1656 He obtained a patent aftei the Eestoio- 
tion By this time anothei gcneiation had aiisen, and 
the scale of taste was to he adjusted anew The fondness 
for tlie theatre revived with increased avidity, moie 
splendid decoiation, aotois probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater poweis, and above all, the atti action of female 
performers, who had never been admitted on the older 
siago, rouspiicd with the keen appetite that long restraint 
piodm'cd, and wilh the general gaiety, or rather disso- 
lutoiioss, ol in<\nncis Yet the multitude of places for 
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SHcli amusement was not as great as nuder the £r&t 
Stuarts Two houses only weie opened undei royal 
patents, grantmg them an exclusive privilege, one by 
•what was called the King’s Company, in Diury Lane, 
anothei by the Luke of Yoik s Company, m Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Betterton, who was called the Enghsh 
Eoscius, till Gainck claimed that title, was sent to Pans 
by Chailes II , that, takmg a view of the Fiench stage, 
he might better judge of what would contiibute to the 
impro-vement of our o'wn It has been said, and pro- 
bably with truth, that he mtioduced moveable scenes, 
instead of the fixed tapestry that had been hung acioss 
the stage , but this impiovement he could not have bor- 
rowed from Fiance The king not only countenanced 
the theatre by his pationage, but by so much personal 
notice of the chief actors, and so much inteiest in all the 
affaiis of the theatre, as elevated their condition 

40 An actoi of great talents is the best fiiend of the 
great dramatists , his own genius demands theiis change of 
for Its suppoit and display , and a fine perfoimei 
would as soon waste the powers of liis hand on ® 
feeble mmic, as a man like Betteiton oi Garrick repie- 
sent what is insipid or in bad taste "W e know that the 
former, and some of his contempoiaries, weie cele- 
brated in the gieat paits of our eaily stage, in those of 
Shakspeare and Fletchei But the change of public 
taste is sometimes inesistible by those who, as, m 
Johnson’s antithesis, they “ live to please, must please 
to live ” Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained 
at its proper level , and as the world is apt to demand 
novelty on the stage, the geneial tone of dramatic repre- 
sentation in this period, whatever credit it may have 
done to the peiformers, reflects little, in comparison with 
o^T golden age, upon those who wrote for them 

41 It IS observed by Scott, that the French theatie, 
which was now thought to be in peifection, 
guided the criticism of Charles’s court, and 
.afioided the pattern of those .tragedies which continued 
in fashion for twenty yeais after the Eestoration, and 
which were called rhjj'ming or heioio plays Though 
there is a general justice in this remark, I am not aware 
that the inflated tone of these plays is imitated from any 
French tragedy , certainly there was a nobler model in 
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the best works of Corneille But Scott is more right in 
deriving the unnatural and pedantic dialogue which pre- 
vailed through these performances from the romances of 
Scudery and Calpren^de These weie, about the era of 
the Eestoration, almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in Brance , and it was to be expected that a 
style would gam giound in tragedy, which is not so 
widely removed from what tragedy requiies, but that an 
ordmary audience would fail to perceive the diffeience 
There is but a nairow Ime between the sublime and the 
tumid, the man of business or of pleasuie who fiequents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself to make such 
laige allowances, to put himself into a state of mind so 
totally diffeient from his every-day habits, that a httle 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far from shocking 
lam, will rathei show hke a further advance towards 
excellence Hotspur and Almanzor, Eichaid and Au- 
rungzebe, seem to him oast m the same mould , beings 
who can never occur in the common walks of life, but 
whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a light of feigning like his ghosts 
and witches 

42 The first tragedies of Dry den were what was called 
Heroic heroic, and written in ihyme , an innovation 
tragedies of which, of course, must be ascnbed to the in- 
Bryden fl-jxence of the Blench theatre They have occa- 
sionally much vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to lusciousness 
The Conquest of Grenada is, on account of its extra- 
vagance, the most celebrated of these plays , but it is 
infeiior to the Indian Emperor, from which it would be 
easy to select passages of perfect elegance It is sm- 
gular that although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to be the most lax of any, Diydcn 
has in this play availed lumself of none of his wonted 
privileges He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of cadence which, 
though exquisitely mellifiuous, is perhaps too umform 
In the Conquest of Gienada the versification is rather 
more broken 

43 Dryden may probably have been fond of this 
His later species of tragedy, on account of his own facility 
tragedies rhyming, and his habit of condensing his 
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sense Eliyme, indeed, can only be rejected in om 
language from the tragic scene, because blank verse 
affords wider scope for the emotions it ought to excite , 
but for the tumid ihapsodies which the personages of his 
heroic plays utter, theie can be no excuse. He adhered 
to this tone, however, till the change in public taste, 
and especially the ridicule thrown on his own plays 
by the Eehearsal, diove him to adopt a very different, 
though not altogether faultless, style of tiagedy His 
principal works of this latter class are All for Love, m 
1678, the Spanish Friar, commonly referred to 1682, 
and Don Sebastian, in 1690 Upon these the dramatic 
fame of Dryden is built , while the rants of Almanzor 
and Maximm are never mentioned but in ridicule The 
chief excellence of the first tragedy appears to consist 
in the beauty of the language, that of the second in the 
interest of the story, and that of the third in the highly 
finished charactei of Dorax Dorax is the best of Dry- 
den’s tragic characters, and peihaps the only one in 
which he has applied his great knowledge of the human 
mmd to actual delineation It is highly dramatic, be- 
cause formed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and which the 
poet can manage so as to surprise the spectator without 
transgressing consistency The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatncal effect, has been compounded of this 
character, and of that of lago But Don Sebastian Don Sebas 
IS as imperfect as all plavs must be in which a 
smgle personage is thiown foiwaid m too strong rehef 
for the rest The language is full of that rant which 
ohaiactensed Dryden’s earlier tragedies, and to which a 
natural predilection seems, after some interval, to have 
brought him back Sebastian himself may seem to have 
b^en intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch , but if the 
author had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the 
hero from that of the tyrant, he has not left the use of it 
in his reader’s hands The plot of this tragedy is ill 
conducted, especially in the fifth act Peihaps the deli- 
cacy of the present age may have been too fastidious m 
excluding altogether from the drama this class of fables , 
because they may often excite great interest, give scope 
to impassioned poetry, and are admirably calculated foi 
the cipaypotpLcriQ^ or discovery, which is so much dwelt 
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upon "by the critics , noi can Ihe stoiy of QSdipus, which 
has fuinibhed one of the fincbt and most aitful tiagedies 
ever wiitten, he well thought an iinpiopei subject even 
for lepresentation But they lequiie, of all others, to be 
dexteiously managed, thej may make the main dish ess 
of a tragedy, but not an episode in it Our feelmgKS 
levolt at seeing, as in Don {Sebastian, an incestuous pas- 
sion brought forward as the makc-weight of a plot, to eke 
out a fifth act, and to dispose of those characters whoso 
fortune the mam stoiy has not quite wound up 

44 The Spamsh Tiiar has been praised for what John- 
Spaiiisii son calls the “happy coincidence and coalition 
iriar two plots ” It IS difiicult to Understand 

what can be meant by a compliment which seems either 
iiomcal or ignorant Nothing can be moie i emote fiom 
the truth The aitifice of combining two distinct stones 
on the stage is, we may suppose, either to intei weave the 
incidents of one into those of the othei, oi at least so to 
connect some charaoteis with each intiigue, as to make 
the spectator fancy them less distinct than they are 
Thus m the Merchant of Venice, the couitship of Bas- 
sanio and Boitia is happily connected with the mam plot 
of Antonio and Shylock by two circumstances it is to 
set Bassanio forward m his suit that the fatal bond is 
first given, and it is by Portia’s address that its for- 
feiture IS explained away The same play affoids an 
instance of another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, which is moie episodical, and might poihaps 
be removed without any mateiial loss to the fable, 
though even this serves to account for, we do not say to 
palliate, the vindictive exaspeiation of the Jew But to 
which of these do the comic scenes m the Spanish Piiar 
beai most resemblance ^ Ceitainly to the latter They 
consist entirely of an intngue which Loicnzo, a youfi^ 
ofdcei, canies on with a rich usurer’s wife , but there is 
not, even by accident, any relation between his adven- 
tures and the love and murder which go forwaid m the 
palace The Spanish Friai, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dryden m that line 
Pathei Dominic is very amusing, and has been copied 
very freely by succeeding diamatists, especially m the 
Duenna But Dryden ha& no gieat abundance of wit in 
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tins or any of Ins comedies His jests are practical, and 
be seems to bave written moie for the eye than the ear 
It may be noted as a proof of this, that bis stage direc- 
tions aie nmisnally full In pomt of diction, the Spanish 
Fiiar in its tragic scenes, and All for Love, are certainly 
the best pla^s of Diyden They aie the least infected 
with bis great fault, bombast, and should perhaps be 
lead over and over by those who would learn the true 
tone of Enghsh tiagedy In dignity, in animation, in 
foti iking images and figures, there are few or none that 
excel them , the power indeed of impressing sympathy, 
or commanding tears, was seldom placed by natuie within 
the roach of Dryden 

45 The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, 
will generally be reckoned the best tragedies 
of this peiiod They have both a deep pathos, 
spimging from the mtense and unmeiited distiess of 
women, both, especially the latter, have a dramatic 
eloquence, lapid and flowing, with less of turgid extia- 
vaguice than we find in Oxway ’s contempoiaries, and 
sometimes with veiy graceful poetry The story of the 
Orphan is domestic, and boiiowed, as I beheve, horn 
some Piench novel, though I do not at present re- 
member where I have lead it , it was once popular on 
the stage, and gave scope for good acting, but is un- 
pl easing to the delicacy of oui own age Venice Pie- 
seived is more fiequently repiesented than any tiagedy 
aftei those of Shakspeaie , the plot is highly dramatic 
m conception and conduct , even what seems, when we 
lead it, a defect, the shiftmg of our wishes, or perhaps 
lathei of our ill wishes, between two parties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, 
does not, as is shown by experience, interfere with the 
‘^ectator’s inteiest Pierre indeed is one of those 
villains for whom it is easy to excite the sympathy of 
the half-pnncipled and the mconsiderate But the 
gieat attraction is in the oharactei of Belvidera, and 
when that part is repiesented by such as we remember 
to have seen, no tragedy is honoured by such a tribute, 
not of teais alone, but of more agony than many would 
seek to endure The versification of Otway, like that of 
most in this period, luns almost to an excess into the 
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Ime of ele-ven syllables, sometimes also into tbe sdrumolo 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close These 
give a considerable animation to tiagio veise 

46 Southern’s Fatal Discovery, latterly represented 

Southern name of Isabella, is almost as fami- 

liar to the loveis of onr theatie as Yemce 

Preserved itself, and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers arises, the part of 
Isabella is as fitted to exhibit them as that of Belvidera 
The choice and conduct of the stoiy are, however, 
Southern’s chief ments , for there is little vigour in the 
language, though it is natural, and fiee fiom the usual 
faults of ins age A similar character may be given to 
his other tragedy, Oroonoko , m which Southern deserves 
the praise of having, first of any English writer, de- 
nounced the traffic in slaves, and the cruelties of their 
West Indian bondage The moral feelmg is high in 
this tragedy, and it has sometimes been acted with a 
certain success, but the execution is not that of a 
Lee superior dramatist Of Lee nothing need be 
said, but that he is, in spite of his proverbial 
extravagance, a man of poetical mind and some dramatic 
skill But he has violated histone truth in Theodosius 
without gaining much by invention The Moummg 
Congreve Congieve IS written in piolix declama- 

tion, with no power over the passions John- 
son IS well known to have praised a few linos in this 
tragedy as among the finest descriptions in the lan- 
guage , while otheis, by a sort of contraiiety, have 
spoken of them as worth nothing Truth is in its usual 
middle path , many better passages may be found, but 
they are well written and impressive ^ 

47 In the early English comedy, we find a large in- 
Comedies of termixtuxe of obscenity in the lower characters^ 
Chas II 's xLor always confined to them, with no mfre 

quent scenes of licentious incident and lan- 
guage But these are invariably so brought forward as 
to manifest the dramatist’s scorn of vice, and to excite 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even an ordinary 
degree of moral puiity In the plays that appeared 
after the Eestoration, and that from the beginning, 


^ MoumiDg Bnde act ii bcene 3 , Johnson’s Life of Congreve 
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different tone was assumed Yice was m her full career 
on the stage, unchecked by reproof, unshamed by con- 
trast, and for the most part unpunished by mortification 
at the close Nor aie these less coarse in expression, or 
less impudent in their delmeation of low debauchery, 
than those of the precedmg period. It may be observed, 
on the contrary, that they rarely exhibit the manners 
of tiuly polished life, accordmg to any notions we can 
frame of them, and are, m this respect, much below 
those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley It might not 
be easy perhaps to find a scene in any comedy of 
Charles II ’s reign where one character has the behaviour 
of a gentleman, in the sense which we attach to the 
word Yet the authors of these were themselves in the 
world, and sometimes men of family and considerable 
station The cause must be found m the state of society 
itself, debased as well as corrupted, partly by the ex- 
ample of the court, partly by the practice of living m 
taverns, which became much more inveterate after the 
Restoration than before The contrast with the man- 
ners of Pans, as far as the stage is their mirror, does 
not tell to our advantage These plays, as it may be 
expected, do not aim at the higher glories of comic 
writmg, they display no knowledge of natuie, nor often 
rise to any other conception of character than is gained 
by a caricature of some known class, or perhaps of some 
lemarkable individual Nor do they m general deserve 
much credit as comedies of intrigue , the plot is seldom 
mvented with much care for its development , and if 
scenes follow one another m a senes of diveiting inci- 
dents, if the entanglements are such as produce laughtei, 
above all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficiently answered 
It*is in this that they often excel , some of them have 
considerable humour in the representation of charactei, 
though this may not be very ongmal, and a good deal of 
wit in their dialogue 

48 Wycheiley is remembered for two comedies, the 
Plain Dealer, and the Country Wife, the latter ^ ^ 

represented with some change, m modem 
times, under the name of the Country Girl The former 
has been frequently said to be taken from the Misan- 
thrope of Moli^re, but this, like many current assei- 
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tions, seems to liave little if any foundation Manly^ 
the Plain Dealez, is, like Alceste, a speakei of truth, 
but the idea is at least one which it was easy to con- 
ceive without plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
icsemhlance in any circumstance or scene of the two 
comedies We cannot say the same of the Country 
Wite, it was evidently suggested by L’Ecole des 
Femmes , the character of Ainolphe has been copied , 
but even heie the whole conduct of the piece of Wy- 
cheiley is his own It is more aitificial than that of 
Moli^lre, wherein too much passes in description, fche 
part of Agnes is rendeied still moie poignant, and 
among the comedies of Chailcs’s reign, 1 am not suie 
that it IS surpassed by any 

49 Shadwell and Eiherege, and the famous Afia 
Behn, have endeavoured to make the stage as giossly 
immoral as their talents peimittod , but the two foimer, 
especially Shadwell, aie not destitute of humoui At 
the death of Charles it had leached the lowest 
nSnr^ter point, after the Eevolution, it became not 
much more a school of virtue, but rathe? a 
bettei one of polished manneis than befoie, 
and ceitainly diew to its seivioe some men of comic 
genius whose names are now not only veiy familial to 
our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose woiks 
have not all ceased to enliven its walls 

60 Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, wiitten, as some 

Con reve twenty-one yeais of ago, but m 

ongreve quite SO soon, and repiesented in 1693, 

placed himself at once in a lank which he has always 
letained Though not, I think, the first, he is undeni- 
ably among the first names The Old Bachelor was 
quioMy foUowed by the Double Dealer, and that by 
Love for Love, m which he reached the summit of 
zeputation The last of his four comedies, the Way of 
the World, is said to haie been coldly received, for 
which it IS hard to assign any substantial cause, unless 
it be some want of sequence in the plot The peculiar 
excellence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparkling 
fiom the lips of almost every ohai actor, but on this ac- 
count it is accompanied by want of nature and sim- 
plicity Nature indeed and simplicity do not belong as 
proper attributes to that comedy which itself the crea 
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ture of an artijBlcial society, has for its pioper business 
to exaggerate the affectalion and boUowiiess of fhe 
world A critical code which should requiie the comedy 
of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness which 
even caricature must not transgiess, and the type of 
truth should always regulate the playful abei rations of 
an inventive pencil The manners of Congi eve’s come- 
dies are not, to us at least, like those of leality-, I am 
not sure that we have any cause to suppose that they 
much better lepiesent the times in which they appealed 
His characters, with an exception or two, aie heartless 
and VICIOUS , which, on bemg attacked by Colliei, he 
justified, probably by an affcei thought, on the authority 
of Aristotle’s definition of comedy, that it is 
<l)avXoripu)v, an imitation of what is the worse in human 
nature "" But it must be acknowledged that, moie than 
any piecedmg writei among us, he kept up the tone of 
a gentleman , his men of -Sie world aie profiigate, but 
not coaise, he laiely, like Shadwell, or even Dryden, 
cateis for the populace of the theatie by such inde- 
cencies as they must undeistand, lie gave, m fact, a 
tone of refinement to the public taste, which it nevei 
lost, and which, in its progiession, has almost banished 
his own comedies fiom the stage 

51 Love foi Love is geneially reputed the best of 
these Congreve has nevei any gi eat success Love for 
in the conception or management of his plot , 
but in this comedy theie is least to censuie , several of 
the characters are exceedmgly humorous , the incident'? 
aie numerous and not complex, the wit is often admir^ 
able Angelica and Miss Prue, Ben and Tattle, have 
been lepeatedly mutated, but they have, I think, a 
co^iderable degree of dramatic oiigmality in them- 
selves Johnson has observed that “ Ben the sailor is 
not reckoned over natural, but he is very diveitmg ” 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor, as that to which we have become used in modem 
comedy 

62 The Way of the World I should perhaps incline 
to place next to this, the coquetry of Milla- Hisotber 
mant, not without some touches of delicacy and 

““ Congreve’s Amendmentfa of Mr Collier’s false citations 

VOL JV U 
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affection, tlie impertinent coxcombiy of Petulant and 
Witwood, tlie mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity in 
Lady Wishfoit, aie amusing to tlie reader Congreve 
lias here made moie use than, as far as I remember, had 
been common in England, of the aU-impoitant sou- 
biette, on whom so much depends m French comedy 
The manners of France happily enabled hei diamatists 
to improve what they had borrowed with signal success 
from the ancient stage, the witty and artful servant, 
faithful to his master while he deceives every one be- 
sides, by adding this female attendant, not less versed 
m every artifice, nor less quick in lepaitee Mincing 
and Foible, in this play of Congreve, aie good specimens 
of the class , but speaking with some hesitation, I do 
not think they will be found, at least not so natuiallv 
diawn, in the comedies of Charles’s time Many would, 
peihaps not without cause, piefei the Old Bacheloi, 
which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient in 
originality of character and circumstance The Double 
Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit, and some oi 
the chaiacters, though lather exaggerated, are amusing, 
but the plot IS so entangled towards the conclusion, that 
I have found it difficult, even in readmg, to compie- 
hend it 

53 Congieve is not supeiioi to Faiquhar and Tan- 
Farquhar biugh, if we might Compare the whole of then 
Vaiitogii works Never has he equalled in vivacity, in 
originality of contiivance, or in clear and rapid develop- 
ment of mtrigue, the Beaux’ Stiatagem of the one, and 
much less the admiiable delineation of the Wionghead 
family in the Provoked Husband of the other But 
these were of the eighteenth century Farquhar’s Tup 
to the Jubilee, though once a popular comedy, is not 
distinguished by more than an easy flow of wit, ZTad 
perhaps a little novelty in some of the characters , it is 
indeed written in much superior language to the plays 
anteiior to the Eevolution But the Eelapse and the 
Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a consider- 
able reputation In the former, the character of Amanda 
IS interesting, especially m the momentary wavering 
and quick recovexy of her virtue This is the first 
homage that the theatre had paid, smce the Eestoration, 
to female chastity, and notwithstanding the vicious 
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tone of the other chaaacters, in -which Vanhrugh hafe 
gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
perceive the heginnmgb of a le-action in public spirit, 
which gradually refoimed and elevated the moral 
standard of the stage” The Piovoked ‘Wife, though it 
cannot be said to give any proofs of this sort of impiove- 
ment, has some merit as a comedy, it is witty and 
animated, as Vanbrugh usually was , the chaiaotei* of 
Sir John Brute may not have been too gieat a cancatuie 
of real manners, such as survived from the debased 
leign of Charles, and the endeavom to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidence 
that a better polish had been given to social life 


“ This punficatioE of Eiiglish comedy 
has sometimes been attributed to the 
effects of a famous essay by Collier on 
the immorality of the English stage 
But if public opmion had not been pie 
pared to go along, m a considerable 
degree Tilth Collier, his animadversions 
could have produced little change Bi 
point of fact the subsequent improve- 
ment was but slow, and for some yeai^ 


rather sho^u m a\oiding coaise inde- 
cencies than in much ele\ation of senii- 
ment Steele s Conscious Lo\eis is the 
first comedy which can be called moral , 
Cibber, in those Fails of the Pro\oked 
Husband that he v.rote, coined this 
farther, and the stage afterwirds grew 
more and more refined, till it became 
langmd and sentimental 


U 
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OHAPTEE VII 

HISTORY OF POLITE LITEPAIURE IN PROSE PROM 1650 TO 1700 


Section I 


Italy— High Refinement of French Language— Fontenelle— St E\iemond — 
Sigvignd— Botihouis and Rapm — Miscellaneous writers— English Style— and 
Criticism— Dryden 

1 If Italy could fainisli no long list of oonspionoiis 
names m tins department of literature to our 
S of last period, slie is far more deficient in tlie pre- 
sent The Piose Florentine of Dati, a collec- 
tion of what seemed the best specimens of 
Italian eloquence in this century, served ohiefiy to prove 
its mediocrity, nor has that editor, by his own pane- 
gyiic on Louis XIV or any othei of Ins wiitings, been 
able to redeem its name The seimons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned , the eulogies bestowed on them 
seem to be founded, in some measuie, on the surround- 
ing barrenness The letters of Magalotti, and still more 
of Eedi, themselves philosophers, and generally wntmg 
on philosophy, seem to do nioie ciedit than anything 
else to this period ^ 

2 Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, 
cresom- has made an honourable name by his exertions 
to puiify the national taste, as well as by his 
diligence in preservmg the memory of better ages than 
his own His History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useful work, to which I have sometimes been m- 
debted His tieatise on the beauty of that poetry is 
only known to me through Salfi It is written in dia- 
logue, the speakers being Aicadians Anxious to extir- 


Saia M\ 25, TiribosjClii, m 412 Salfi, &iv 17, Comiani, viii 71 
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pate the school of the Manmsts, without falling hack 
altogether into that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a 
model of poetry Most of his precepts, Salfi observes, 
are veiy trivial at present , but at the epoch of its ap- 
pearance his work was of great seivice towards the reform 
of Italian literature ® 

3 This period, the second part of the seventeentii 
century, comprehends the most considerable, 
and m every sense the most important and dis- Lo^ xiv 
tmguished portion of what was once called the ^ 
great age in France, the reign of Louis XIV In this 
period the literature of Fiance was adomed by its most 
brilliant wrriters , smce, notwithstanding the genius and 
popularity of some who followed, we geneially jfind a 
still higher place awarded by men of fine taste to Bossuet 
and Pascal than to Voltane and Montesquieu The 
language was 'written with a caie that might have fet- 
tered the powers of ordinary men, but lendered those of 
such as we have mentioned moie lesplendont The laws 
of taste and grammar, like those of nature, weie held 
immutable , it was the provmee of human genius to deal 
with them, as it does 'with natuie, by a slnlful emploj^- 
ment, not by a preposterous and ineffectual rebellion 
against their control Punty and perspicuity, simplicity 
and ease, were conditions of good writmg , it was nevei 
thought that an author, especially in prose, might trans- 
gress the recognised idiom of his mother-tongue, or m- 
\ent words unkno'wn to it, for the sake of effect or 
novelty , or, if in some rare occurience so bold a course 
might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miiacles 
in religion, which would cease to strike us, or be no 
miracles at all, but for the regularity of the laws to 
which they bear 'witness even while they infringe them 
have not thought it necessary to defer the praise 
which some great French writers have deserved on the 
score of their language for this chapter Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Amauld, and Pascal, have already been com- 
memorated , and it is sufficient to point out two causes 
in perpetual operation durmg this period which ennobled 
and preserved in punty the literature of France , one, 
the salutary influence of the Academy, the othei, that 
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emulation between the Jesuits and Jansemsts for public 
esteem, which, was better displayed in their politer 
wiitings than in the abstruse and endless controversy 
of the five propositions A few remain to be men- 
tioned , and as the subject of this chapter, m order to 
avoid frequent subdivisions, is miscellaneous, the reader 
must expect to find that we do not, m every instance, 
confine ourselves to what he may consider as polite 
letters 

4 Fontenelle, by the vaiiety of his talents, by their 
Fonteneiie application to the pursuits most congenial to 
—his cha- the intellectual charaotei of his contemporaries, 
and by that exti aordinary longevity which made 
those contemporaries not less than thiee generations of 
mankind, may be reckoned the best representative ot 
Flench literature. Bom in 1657, and dymg within a 
few days of a complete centuiy, in 1767, he enjoyed the 
most piotracted life of any among the modem learned , 
and that a life in the fuU sunshme of Parisian literature, 
without caie and without disease In nothmg was 
Fontenelle a great wiiter, his mental and moral dis. 
position lesembled each other, equable, without the 
capacity of performing, and hardly of conceiving, any- 
thing tiuly elevated, but not less exempt from the fmits 
of passion, fiom paradox, unieasonableness, and preju- 
dice His best productions are, perhaps, the eiuogies 
on the deceased members of the Academy of Sciences, 
which he pronounced during almost forty yeais, but 
those nearly all belong to the eighteenth century , they 
are just and candid, with sufficient, though not veiy pio- 
found, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure 
and flowing, which his good sense had freed from some 
eaily affectation, and his cold temper as well as sound 
understandmg restiamed from extravagance In his 
first works we have symptoms of an infirmity belonging 
moie frequently to age than to youth , but Fontenelle 
was never young m passion He there affects the tone of 
somewhat pedantic and frigid gallantly which seems to 
have survived the society of the H6tel EambouiUet who 
had countenanced it, and which borders too nearly on 
the language which Moliere and his disciples had well 
exposed in their coxcombs on the stage 

5- The Dialogues of the Dead, published m 1683, are 
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condemned by some ciitics foi tbeir false taste and pei- 
petual strain at something unexpected and pa- nisDia- 
radoxical The leadmg idea is, of conise, bor- 
rowed fi:om Lncian , bnt Fontenelle has aimed ® 
at greatei poignancy by contrast , the ghosts in his dia- 
logues are exactly those who had least in common with 
each other in life, and the geneial object is to bring, 
by some happy analogy which had not occurred to the 
reader, or by some ingenious defence of what he had 
been accustomed to despise, the prominences and de- 
pressions of histone chaiacters to a level This is what 
IS always well received in the kmd of society for which 
Fontenelle wiote , but if much is meie sophistry in his 
dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the 
world, there is also, what we often find m the world, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a 
light whicli it may be worth while not to neglect 

6 Fenelon, not many yeais afterwards, copied the 
scheme, though not the style, of Fontenelle in Those of 
his own Dialogues of the Dead, written for the 

use of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy Some of these 
dialogues are not truly of the dead , the characters speak 
as if on earth, and with earthly designs They have 
certainly moie solid sense and a more elevated morality 
than those of Fontenelle, to which La Harpe has pre- 
ferred them The noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare 
the vices of kmgs, in wntmg for the heir of one so im- 
perious and so open to the censure of reflecting minds, 
shines throughout these dialogues , but designed as they 
were for a boy, they naturally appear in some places 
rather superficial 

7 Fontenelle succeeded better m his famous dialogues 
on the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes, in 
which, if the conception is not wholly original, 

he has at least developed it vnth so much spuit 
and vivacity, that it would show as bad taste 
to censure his work, as to reckon it a model for imita- 
tion It IS one of those happy ideas which have been 
privileged monopolies of the first mventor , and it will be 
found accordmgly that all attempts to copy this whim- 
sical union of gallantry with science have been msipid 
almost to a ridiculous degree Fontenelle throws so 
much gaiety and wit into his compliments to the lady 
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whom he initiates into his theory, that we do not con- 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs , and she is 
herself so spuited, tmaffected, and clever, that no philo- 
sopher could he ashamed of gallantly towards so deserv- 
ing an object The fascinating paiadox, as then it 
seemed, though our ohildien are now taught to lisp it, 
that the moon, the planets, the fixed stais, are full of 
inhabitants, is piesented with no more show of science 
than was indispensable, but with a varying liveliness 
that, if we may judge by the consequences, has served to 
convince as well as amuse The plurality of worlds had 
been suggested by Wilkms, and probably by some Carte- 
sians m France , but it was first rendered a popular tenet 
by this agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which had 
a great circulation in Europe The ingenuity with 
which he obviates the difficulties that he is compelled 
to acknowledge, is worthy of piaise , and a good deal of 
the popular truths of physical astronomy is found in 
these dialogues 

8 The History of Oiacles, which Fontenelle published 
His History in 1687, IS worthy of observation as a sign of 
of oiacies change that was workmg in literature In 
the provmces of erudition and of polite letters, long so 
independent, perhaps even so hostile, some tendency 
towards a coalition began to appear The men of the 
’ world especially, after they had acquired a fiee temper 
of thinking nr religion, and become accustomed to talk 
about philosophy, desired to know something of the 
questions which the learned disputed, but they de- 
manded this knowledge by a short and easy road, with 
no great sacrifice of their leisure or attention Fon- 
tenelle, m the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste 
A learned Dutch physician. Van Dale, m a dull wouk, 
had taken up the subject of the ancient oracles, and ex- 
plained them by human imposture instead of that of the 
devil, which had been the more orthodox hypothesis 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of orthodoxy, already 
gave a zest to a book in France , and Fontenelle’s lively 
manner, with more learning than good society at Pans 
possessed, and about as much as it could endure, united 
to a clear and acute line of argument, created a popu- 
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larity for us Histoiy of Oiacles, wlncb. we cannot reckon 
altogether unmerited ^ 

9 The works of St Evremond were collected after his 
death in 1705, hut many had been pimted st Evie- 
before, and he evidently belongs to the latter 

half of the seventeenth century The fame of St Evie- 
mond as a biilliant stai, dnnng a long life, m the po- 
lished aiistooraoy of France and England, gave for a time 
a considerable Instie to his writings, the greater part of 
which are such effusions as ike daily mtercouise of good 
company called forth In verse or m prose, he is the 
gallant friend, lather than lover, of ladies who, secuie 
probably of love m some othei quai-ter, were proud 
of the friendship of a wit He never, to do hun justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as his age was not a little 
advanced, might have mcurred iidicule Hortense 
Mancmi, Duchess of Mazann, is his heiome, but we 
take little interest in comphments to a woman neither 
lespeoted m her life, noi lemembered smce Nothing 
can be more tiifling than the general character of the 
writings of St Eviemond, hut sometimes he rises to 
literaiy criticism, oi even civil history, and on such 
topics he IS clear, unaffected, cold, without imagmation 
or sensibility , a type of the frigid bemg whom an arib- 
tocratic and highly polished society is apt to produce 
The chief merit of St Evremond is in his style and 
manner He has less wit than Yoiture, who contributed 
to foim him, or than Yoltaire, whom he contributed to 
form , but he shows neither the effort of the former, noi 
the restlessness of the latter Yoltaire, however, when 
he IS most quiet, as m the earliest and best of his his- 
torical works, seems to bear a considerable resemblance 
to St Evremond and there can be no doubt that he was 
fELsiuhar with the lattei’s wntmgs 

10 A woman has the glory of being full as conspicu- 
ous in the graces of style as any writer of this Maunme 
famous age It is evident that this was Ma- 

dame de Sdvignd Her letters indeed were not pub- 
lished till the eighteenth century, but they were written 
in the mid-day of Louis’s leign Their ease and free- 

d I have not compared, or indeed read, some of the teasoning, not the learning, 
Dale’s worl , but I rather suspect that of Foutene le is oiigmal 
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dom fiom affectation are moie sti iking by contiast with 
the two epi&tolaiy styles wliich had been most admired 
111 France, that of Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, 
and that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by dint of 
affectation Every one perceives that in the Letters of 
a mother to hei daughter the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of, and yet the habit of speaking and writ- 
ing what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and 
read, gn es a certain mannerism, I will not say air of 
effort, even to the letteis of Madame de Sevigne The 
abandonment of the heait to its casual impulses is not 
60 genuine as in some that have since been published 
It IS at least clear that it is possible to become affected 
in copying hei unaffected style , and some of Walpole’s 
letteis bear witness to this Her wit and talent of 
painting by single touches are very eminent , scarcely 
any collection of letters, winch contain so little that can 
inteiesta distant age, aie lead with such pleasure, if 
they have any genoial fault, it is a little monotony and 
excess of affection towards her daughter, which is le- 
poited to have weaned its object, and, in oontia&t with 
this, a little want of sen&ibihty towards all beyond her 
immediate friends, and a readiness to find something 
ludicrous in the dangers and sufferings of others 

1 1 The Flench Academy had been so judicious both 
The French m the choice of its members, and in the general 
Academy tenor of its proceedings, that it stood vei y high 
in public esteem, and a voluntary deference was com- 
monly shown to its authority The favour of Louis 
XIV , when he giew to manhood, was accorded as amply 
as that of Bichelieu The Academy was received by 

The proofs of this are nnmerons arraigned for slighting Racine , and she 
enough in her letters In one of them has been charged with the unfortunate 
she mentions, that a lady of her ac prediction II passera comme le aafd 
quamtance, having been bitten by a mad But it is demed that these words can be 
dog, had gone to be dipped m the sea, found, though few like to give up so 
and amuses herself by taking oflf the divertmg a miscalculation of fatnnty 
provincial accent with which she will In her time, Corneilles party was bO 
express herself on the first plimge She well supported, and he deserved so much 
makes a jest of La Voisin’s execution, gratitude and reverence that we cannot 
and thongh that person was as little much wonder at her being earned a little 
entitled to sympathy as any one, yet, too far against his rival Who has ever 
when a woman is homed alive, it is not seen a woman Just towards the rivals 
usual for another woman to turn it into of her fnends, though many are jnst 
drollery towards their own ’ 

Madame de S^vignes taste has been 
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king, wken tkey approacked Inm publioly, mtli the 
same oeiemonies as tke superior courts of justice This 
body bad, almost from its commencement, undertaken a 
national Actionary, wbiob should cairy the language to 
its utmost perfection, and trace a road to tbe highest 
eloquence that depended on purity and choice of words , 
more than this could not be given by man Tbe work 
proceeded very slowly , and dictionaries were publisbed 
m tbe mean time, one by Bicbelet in 1680, another by 
Furetihe Tbe former seems to be little more than a 
glossary of technical or otherwise doubtful words , ^ but 
Sie latter, though pretending to contain only terms of 
art and science, was found, by its definitions and by the 
authorities it quoted, to interfere so much with the project 
of tbe academicians, who bad armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only expelled Fure- 
tiere from their body, on ibe allegation that he bad 
availed himself of materials entrusted to him by the Aca- 
demy for its own dictionaiy, but instituted a long pro- 
cess at law to bmder its pubbcation This was m 
1685, and tbe dictionary of Furetike only appeared after 
his death at Amsterdam in 1690 ® Whatever may have 
been tbe delmquenoy, moral or legal, of this compiler, 
bis dictionary is praised by Q-oujet as a neb treasure, in 
which almost everything is found that we can desire for 
a sound knowledge of tbe language It has been fre- 
quently reprmted, and contmued long in esteem But 
tbe dictionary of tbe Academy, which was published m 
1694, claimed an autbonty to which that of a pnvate 
man could not pretend xet the first edition seems to 
have rather disappointed tbe public expectation Many 
objected to the want of quotations, and to tbe observance 
of an orthography that bad become obsolete Tbe 
Academy undertook a revision of its woik in 1700 , and 
finally, profitmg by tbe public opinion on which it en- 
deavoured to act, rendered this dictionary the most re- 
ceived standard of tbe French language ^ 

12 Tbe Grammaire Gen^rale et Baisonnee of Lance- 
lot, in which Amauld took a considerable share, French 
IS rather a treatise on tbe philosophy of all <sjraanmaTs. 

t Goiget, BaiUet, n 762 Bibhotbbaue Frau^aise, i 232, et post 

S Pelisson, Hist de TAcad^nie (con- Bios;r TJnivprs , art Furetiere 
tmnation par Olmt), p 4,1 Goujet hPehsson,p 69, Gofljet,p 261 
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language tlian on© peenliar to the French, “The best 
critics,’’ says Baiilet, “ acknowledge that there is 
nothing written by either the ancient or the modern 
grammarians with so much justness and solidity,” ' 
Yigneul-Marville bestows upon it an almost equal eu- 
logy,^ Lancelot was copied in a great degree by Lami, in 
his Rhetoric or Art of Speaking, with little of value that 
is original.^ Yaugelas retained his place as the founder 
of sound grammatical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been unifoimLy confirmed by the next gene- 
ration. His remarks were edited with notes by Thomas 
Corneille, who had the reputation of an excellent grani- 
marian.^ The observations of Menage on the French 
language, in 1675 and 1676, are said to have the fault 
bf reposing too much on obsolete authorities, even 
those of the sixteenth century, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age.® Notwithstanding the zeal of 
the Academy, no critical laws could arrest the revolu-, 
tions of speech. Changes came in with the lapse of 
time, and were sanctioned by the imperious rule of cus- 
tom. In a book on grammar, published as early as 1688, 
Balzac and Yoiture, even Patm and the Port-Royal 
writers, are called semi-modems ; p so many new phrases 
had since made their way into composition, so many of 
theirs had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, as it was esti- 

Bouiaours’ ^7 those who aspired to the 

SSns character of good critics, may be learned from 
one of the dialogues in a work of Bouhours, 
ug ne. Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugene. Bouhours 
was a Jesuit, who affected a polite and lively tone, ac- 
cording to the fashion of his time, so as to warrant some 
degree of ridicule ; but a man of taste and judgment, 
whom, though La Harpe speaks of him with disdain; his 
contemporaries quoted with respect. The first, and the 
most interesting at present, of these conversations, hich 
are feigned to take place between two gentlemen of 
literary taste, turns on the French language.'^ This he 

i Jugemens desS^averas,!!. 606. Goulet ® Id. 163. 

copies Baillet’s words. P Bibliotl]i5qtie TJniverselle, xv. 351. 

k Melanges de Litt^ratnre, i. 124.. Perraiilt makes a similar remark on 

Goujet, i. 56; Gibert,p.35l. Patru. 

“ Gorget, 146 ; Biogr. Univ. Bouliotirs points out several ian.> 
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presTimes to be tlie best of all modem— dending tbe 
Spanish for its pomp, the Italian for its finical etfemi- 
nacy ^ The French has the secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness ana pnrily with politeness The Greek 
and Latin are obscure where they are concise The 
Spanish is always diffuse The Spanish is a turbid tor- 
rent, often overspreadmg the country with great noise , 
the Italian a gentle nvulet, occasionally given to inun- 
date its meadows , the French a noble nver, enriching 
the adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic course of 
waters that never quite its level * Spanish again he com- 
pares to an msolent beauty, that liolds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress , Italian to a painted 
coquette, always attired to please , French to a modest 
and agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, 
has nothing uncivil or repulsive in hei piudery Latin 
IS the common mother , but while Italian has the sort 
of likeness to Latin which an ape bears to a man, in 
Flench we have the dignity, politeness, purity, and 
good sense of the Augustan age The French have re- 
jected almost all the diminutives once m use, and do not, 
like the Italians, admit the right of frammg others This 
language does not tolerate rhj ming sounds m prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as amm tume emd. fortune^ near 
together It rejects very bold metaphois, as the zenith 
of virtue, the apogee of glory , and it is remarkable that 
its poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose * 
“We have very few words merely poetical, and the lan- 
guage of our poets is not veiy different from that of the 
world Whatevei be the cause, it is certain that a figu- 
lative style is neither good among us in verse nor in 
prose” This is evidently much exaggerated, and in 
contiadiction to the known examples, at least, of drar 
matio poetiy All affectation and labour, he proceeds to 

vations which had lately come into use animadverts upon must have been af 
He dislikes awvr des mMo^emens, or fected while they were new, hemg m op 
avoir de la cormd4rati(m, and thinte position to the correct meaning of words , 
these phrases would not last , in which and it is always curious, in other Ian 
he was mistaken Tom de visage and guages as well as our own, to observe 
tour despnt were new the words fonds the comparatively recent nobility of 
mesures, amities, compte, and many more, many things quite established by present 
were used in new senses Thus also usage Fntretiens d^Ariste etd Engine 
assez and trop , as the phrase je ne suis p 95 
pas trqp de votie avis It seems on re- ' P 52 fedit 16Y1) 
flection, that some of the expressions he ® P 7lr t p 60 
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say, are equally repugnant to a good Fiench style “ If 
we would speak the language well, we should not tiy to 
speak it too well It detests excess of ornament, it 
would almost desire that words should be as it weie 
naked, their dress must he no more than necessity and 
decency lequire Its simplicity is averse to compound 
words, those adjectives which are foimed by such a 
juncture of two have long been exiled both fiom prose 
and verse ” “ Our own piommciation,” he affi] ms, “ is 
the most natural and pleasmg of any The Chinese and 
other Asiatics smg , the Geimans lattle (lallent) , the 
Spaniards spout , the Italians sigh , the English whistle , 
the French alone can properly be said to speak , which 
arises, m fact, from our not accenting any syllable before 
the penultimate The French language is best adapted 
to express the tenderest sentnnents of the heart, for 
which reason our songs aie so impassioned and pathetic, 
while those of Italy and Spam are full of nonsense 
Other languages may address the imagination, but ouis 
alone speaks to the heart, which never understands what 
IS said in them ” " This is literally amusing , and with 
equal patriotism Bouhouis, ui anothei place, has pro- 
posed the question, whether a German can, by the nature 
of things, possess any wit 

14 Bouhouis, not deficient, as we may perceive, in 
Attacked self-confidenoe and proneness to censure, pie- 
d Aucour sumed to turn into ridicule the writers of Foit- 
Eoyal, at that time of such distinguished repu- 
tation as threatened to eclipse the oiedit which the 
Jesuits had always preserved in polite letteis He 
alludes to their long periods, and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured forth in con- 
troversy* But the Janseuist party was well able to 
defend itself Barbier d’Aucour retaliated on the vain 
Jesuit by his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur les Entretiens 

P 68 were impatieijit of this style, that party 

* P 160 Vigneul-Marville observes abandoned xfc lor one more csoncise, 
that the Port-Royal writers formed their which it is hy no means less difficult 
style originally on that of Balzac (vol i to write well, p 139 BaiUet seems to 
p lOiT) , and that M d’Audilly, brother refer their love of long periods to the 
of Antony Amauld affected at one time famous advocate Le Maistre, who had 
a grand and copious manner like the employed them in his pleadings not only 
Spauiaids, as being more serious and as giving moie dignity, but also because 
nnpobing, especially m devotional writ- the public taste at that t me favoured 
mgs, but afterwards finding the Preneh them Jugi mens dcs fe^avans, n 9oJ 
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d’ Ariste et d’Eugene It seems to be the general opinion 
of French ciitics, that he has well exposed the weak 
parts of his adversary, his affected air of the world, the 
occasional frivolity and feebleness of his observations , 
yet theie seems something morose m the censures of 
the supposed Cleanthe, which rendeis this book less 
agreeable than that on which it animadverts 

15 Another woik of criticism by Bouhouis, La Ma- 
nike de Bien Penser, which is also in dialogue, Mamert 
contams much that shows acuteness and deli- 

cacy of disciimmation, though his taste was 
deficient m warmth and sensibility, which renders him 
somewhat too stiict and fastidious in his judgments 
He IS an unsparing enemy of obscurity, exaggeration, 
and nonsense, and laughs at the hyperbolical language 
of Balzac, while he has lathei oveipiaised Voiiure ^ The 
affected, inflated thoughts, of which the Italian and Spa- 
nish writers afford him many examples, Bouhouis justly 
condemns, and by the correctness of his judgment may 
deserve, on the whole, a respectable place in the second 
pi del of Clitics 

16 The Eeflexions sui TEloquence et sur la Poesie of 
Eapin, another Jesuit, whose Latm poem on ^ 
Gardens has already been praised, aie judi- SSnsou 
cious, though peihaps rather too diffuse, his 
criticism IS what would appear severe in our ° 
times , but it was that of a man formed by the ancients, 
and who lived also in the best and most critical age of 
France The reflections on poetry are avowedly founded 


y Voituie, he says, always takes a tone 
of raillery when he exaggerates Le 
fanx devient vrai a la favour de I irome, 
p 29 But we can hardly think that 
Balzac was not gravely ironical in some 
of^e strange hyperboles which Bou- 
hours quotes from him 
In the fourth olalogue, Bouhours has 
many just observations on the necessity 
of cleames«t An obscurity aribing from 
allusion to things now unknown such as 
we find m the ancients, is rather a misfor- 
tune than a fault, but this is no excuse 
lor one which may be avoided and arises 
from the wnters indistinctness of con- 
ception or language Cela n cst pas m- 
telhgihle, dit Phihnthe (after hearing a 
foolidi ihipsody e\ti acted from a func ol 


sermon on Louis XIII ) Non, r€pon 
dit JSudoxe, ce n est pas tout-h fait de 
galimatias, ce n’est qiie du phdhub 
Vous mettez done, dit Philmthe, de la 
difference entre le galimatias et le phd- 
bus 5* Cm, repartit Eiidoxe, le galimatiab 
renferme une obscuritd profonde, et n’a 
de SOI mgrae nul sens raisonnable Le 
pUebus n'esst pas si obscur, et a un hnl- 
lant qui signihe, ou semble signifier 
quelque chose, le soleil y entre d or- 
dinaire, et c est peut gtre ce qui a donnd 
beu en notre langue au nom de phdbus. 
Ce n"est pas que quelquefois le phebus 
ne devienne obscur, jusqu a n’6tie pas 
entendu, mais alors le gilimatias sen 
joint, cc ne sont qui bullans et que 
tenobreb de tous cotcb p 
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on Aristotle, but witb much tliat is new, and witli ex- 
amples from modem poets to confirm and illustrate it 
The piactioe at tbis time in Trance was to depieciate the 
Italians , and Tasso is often the subject of Eapm’s censure , 
for want, among other things, of that grave and majestic 
chaiacter which epic poetry demands Yet Eapin is not 
so rigorous, but that he can blame the coldness of modem 
precepts in legard to French poetry After condemning 
the pompous tone of Breboetrf in his translation of the 
Pharsalia, he lemarks that “we have gone since to an 
opposite extreme by too scmpulous a care for the punty 
of the language , for we have begun to take from poetry 
its force and dignity by too much reserve and a false 
modesty, which we have established as characteristics 
of our language, so as to depiive it of that judicious 
boldness which true poetry requires , we have cut off 
the metaphois and all those figures of speech which give 
force and spirit to words, and reduced aU the artifices 
of words to a pure, regular style, which exposes itself to 
no risk by bold expression The taste of the age, the 
influence of women who are naturally timid, that of the 
court which had hardly anything in common with the 
ancients, on account of its usual antipathy for leammg, 
accredited this manner of writing’’* In this Eapin 
seems to glance at the polite but cold ciiticism of his 
bi other Jesuit, Bouhours 

17 Eapin, in another woik of criticism, the Paiallolb 
uis Parai- Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed m the 
leib of scales of fOwn judgment Demosthenes and 
GiedtMen I^mer and Yirgil, Thucydides and 

Livy, Plato and Aristotle Thus eloquence, poetry, his- 
tory, and philosophy pass under review The taste of 
Eapin IS for the Latins, Cicero he prefers to Demos- 
thenes, Livy on the whole to Thucydides, though tUs 
he leaves more to the reader , but is confident that none 
except mere grammaiians have ranked Homer above 
Virgil ^ The loquacity of the older poet, the frequency 
of his moral reflections, which Eapin thinks misplaced 
m an epic poem, his similes, the sameness of his transi- 
tions, are treated very fieely , yet he gives him the pre- 
ference over Virgil foi giandeur and nobleness of nai- 
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ration, for Ins epithets, and the splendotii of his lan- 
guage But he IS of opinion that .^Eneas is a much finei 
cliaraotei than Achilles These two epic poets he hold^s, 
howe^ei, to he the greatest in the world , as for all the 
rest, ancient and modern, he enumeiates them one after 
another, and can find little but faults in them all ^ ISToi 
does he esteem dramatic and lyiic poets, at least modem, 
much bettei 

18 The treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
some leputation An English poet has thought bossu on 
fit to say that we should have staled, like In- 

dians, at Homei, if Bossu had not taught us to under- 
stand him ® The book is, however, long smce forgotten , 
and we fancy that we iindei stand Homei not the worse 
It is in SIX books, which treat of the fable, the action, 
the naiiation, the manneis, the machmeiy, the senti- 
ments and expressions of an e^uc poem Homer ib the 
favouiite poet of Bossu, and Yiigil next to him, this 
piefeience of the superior model does him some honour 
in a geneiation which was becoming insensible to its 
excellence Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but 
without much depth, and he seems to want the acute- 
ness of Bouhours 

19 Pontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, 
that he did more mjury to fine taste and sensi- 

bility in works of imagmation and sentiment 
than any man without his good sense aud natu- 
ral acuteness could have done He is systema- 
tically cold, if he seems to tolerate any flight of the 
poet, it is rather by caprice than by a genuine discern- 
ment of beauty, but he clmgs, with the unyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great 
writers, which he exposes ■with reason and sarcasm 
Hi'^ Eefiections on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic 
composition, and to that of the Prench stage Theo- 
critus IS his victim in the Dissertation on Pastoral 
Poetry , but Pontenelle gave the Sicilian his revenge , 
he wrote pastorals himself, and we have altogether for- 
gotten, or, when we agam look at, can very partially 
approve, the idylls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 


b p m 

° Had Bossu never wnt, the world had 
still 

VOL IV , 


Like Indians viewd this naighty 
piece of wit 

IVIunoRA'VE’s J^ssay on JPoeiry 
X 
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dactyls of Theocritus linger still, like what Schillei has 
called soft music of yesterday, from oui schoolboy remi- 
nisceuces on our aged eais 

20 The leign of mere scholars was now at an end , 

no wome name than that of pedant could he 
of iSich imposed on those who sought for glory , the ad- 
Uugudge miiation of all that was national in arts, in arms, 
in manners, as well as in speech, cairied away 
like a toiient those pi escriptive titles to leveience winch 
only Imgeied in colleges The supeiionty of the Latin 
language to Tiench had long been contested, even 
Henry Stephens has a dissertation in favour of the 
latter , and in this period, though a few resolute scho^ 
lais did not letire fiom the field, it was generally held 
either that French was every way the better means of 
expiessmg our thoughts, oi at least so much more con- 
venient as to put neaily an end to the use of the other 
Latin had been the piivdeged language of stone , but 
Louis XIV , in consequence of an essay by Chaipentier, 
in 1676, replaced the insciiptions on his triumphal 
aiohes by otheis m French'^ This of course does not 
much affect the general question between the two lan- 
guages 

21 But it was not in language alone that the ancients 

weie to enduie the aggression of a disobedient 
Mxpeuonty posteiity It had long been a pioblem in 
Euiope whether they had not been surpassed 
® — one perhaps which began before the younger 

generations could make good thoir claim But time, the 
nominal ally of the old possessois, gave his moie powei- 
ful aid to their opponents, every age saw the propoi- 
tions change, and new men nse up to strengthen the 
lanks of the assailants In mathematical science, in 
natural knowledge, the ancients had none hut a few 
meie pedants, or half-iead lovers of paradox, to maintain 
then superiority, but in the beauties of language, in 
eloquence and poetiy, the suffiage of cnticism had long 
been theirs It seemed time to dispute even this Charles 
Charles Periault, a man of some learning, some variety 
i-errauit acquirement, and a good deal of mgenaity 
and quickness, published, m 1687, his famous “ Parallel 
ol the A]i(;i 0 Jilb <wid Modems in <dl Ibal logajds Ails 

C(ii^( t I 1 
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and Sciences ” Tins is a senes of dialogues, the parties 
being, first, a piesident, deeply learned and prejudiced 
in all lespects for antiquity , secondly, an ahbe, not igno- 
rant, but having refieoted more than read, cool and 
impartial, always made to appear m the light, or, in 
othei woids, the author’s representative , thirdly, a man 
of the woild, seizing the gay side of eveiy subject, and 
appaiently bi ought in to prevent the book from be- 
coming dull They begm with aichitectuie and paint- 
ing, and soon make it clear that Athens was a mere heap 
of pigsties m comparison with Yersailles, the ancient 
pamteis fare equally ill They next advance to elo- 
quence and poetry, and here, where the stiife of wai is 
shaipest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with tiiumph 
Homei, Yirgil, Horace, are successively bi ought forwaid 
foi severe and often uniust censure but of course it is 
not to be imagined that Peiiault is always in the wiong , 
he had to fight against a pedantic admiiation which sui- 
renders all judgment , and havmg found the bow bent 
too much m one way, he foiced it himself too violently 
into another diiection It is the fault of such books to 
be one-sided , they are not unfrequently nght in cen- 
suring blemishes, but very uncandid in suppressing 
beauties Homer has been worst used by Perrault, who 
had not the least power of feelmg his excellence , but 
the advocate of the newer age in his dialogue admits 
that the JEneid is superioi to any modem e]0io In his 
comparison of eloquence Perrault has given some speci- 
mens of both sides in contrast, comparmg, by means 
however of his own versions, the funeral oi aliens of 
Pencles and Plato with those of Bouidaloue, Bossuet, 
and Flechier, the description by Pliny of his country 
seat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Oiceio with 
anot];ier of Balzac These compansons were fitted to 
produce a gieat effect among those who could neither 
read the original text, nor place themselves m the midst 
of ancient feelmgs and habits It is easy to perceive 
that a vast majoiity of the Piench in that age would 
agree with Perrault , the book was written for the times 
22 Pontenelle, in a very short digression on the an 
oients and modems, subjomed to his Discourse 5. « 

on Pastoial Poetiy, followed the steps of Per- ^ ® ® ® 
rault “The whole question as to pie-eminence be 
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tween the ancients and modems,” lie begins, “ reduces 
itself into another, whether the trees that used to glow 
in our woods were larger than those which grow now 
If they were, Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, cannot be 
equalled in these ages , but if our trees are as large as 
tiees were of old, then there is no reason why we may 
not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes ” The so- 
phistry of this IS glaiing enough , but it was logic for 
Pans In the rest of this short essay theie aie the usual 
characteristics of Fontenelle, cool good sense, and an 
incapacity, by natuial piivation, of feelmg the highest 
excellence in works of taste 

23 Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation 

Boiieau s Longinus, as well as in a few sallies of his 
defence of poetry, defended the gieat poets, especially 
antiquity Pindar, with dignity and modeia- 

tion , fieely abandoning the cause of antiquity where he 
felt it to be untenable Perrault replied with courage, 
a quality meriting some praise where the adveisary was 
so powerful in sarcasm and so little accustomed to spare 
it , but the controversy ceased in tolerable fiiendship 

24 The knowledge of new accessions to literature 

which its lovers demanded had hitheito been 

communicated only through the annual cata- 
louinai des logues published at Frankfort or other places 

9 avanfa these hsts of title-pages were unsatisfactory 

to the distant scholar, who sought to become acquainted 
with the leal piogiess of learning, and to know what he 
might find it worth while to pm chase Denis do 8allo, 
a member of the pailiament of Pans, and not wholly un- 
distinguished in literatuie, though his other works are 
not much lemembered, by cariymg into effect a happy 
pioject of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty 
spint which has grown up in strength and enterprise, 
till it has become the ruling power of the liteiary world 
Monday, the 6th of January, 1665, is the date of the first 
number of the fiist review, the Journal des S^avans, 
published by SaUo under the name of the Sieur de He- 
douville, which some have said to be that of his servant ® 

** Camu&at, m his* Histoire Cntique des Journal des S^avans, and wholly to such 
Journaux, in two volumes, lt34, ^hich, fts appeared m Fiaiwe has not been able 
notwithbTaiiding its geneial title, is to clear up this mtere^ting point, for 
chiefly confined to the history of the there are not wa^'Ling those who asbert 
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It was printed weekly, in a dnodecimo or sex.to-deoimo 
foim, each, numker containing from twelve to sixteen 
pagob The first book ever reviewed (let ns observe the 
ditteience of snbject between that and the last, whatever 
the last may be) was an edition of the works of Victor 
Vitensis and Yigilins Tapsensis, African bishops of the 
fifth centnry, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit ^ The second 
lb Spehnan’s Grlossaiy According to the prospectus 
piefixed to the Journal des Sgavans, it was not designed 
for a mere review, but a literary miscellany , composed, 
in the first place, of an exact catalogue of the chief books 
which should be printed in Europe , not content with 
the mere titles, as the majority of bibhographeis had 
hitherto been, but givmg an account of their contents, 
and their value to the public , it was also to contain a 
necrology of distmguishcd authors, an account of experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveiies 
in aits and sciences, with the principal decisions of civil 
and ecclesiastical tribunals, the deciees of the Sorbonne 
and othei French or foieign universities , m short, what- 
ever might be interesting to men of letters We find 
therefoie some piece of news, more or less of a hterary 
or scientific nature, subjomed to each number Thus in 
the first number we have a double-headed child born near 
Salisbury , in the second, a question of legitimacy de- 
cided in the paihament of Pans , m the third, an expe- 
riment on a new ship or boat constructed by Sir William 
Petty , m the fourth, an account of a discussion m the 
college of Jesuits on the nature of comets The scientifio 
articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 
illustrated by engravings It was complamed that the 
Journal des S 9 avans did not pay much regard to polite or 
amusmg liteiatur^ , and this led to the publication of 
the'Mercure Galant, by Vise, which gave reviews of 
poetry and of the drama 

25 Though the notices m the Journal des Sgavans aie 


that HedouviUe was the name of an es- 
tate belonging to Sallo, and he is called 
in some puhhc descnption, without re- 
ference to the journal, JDominus de SaUo 
d HedouviUe in Fansiensi cuna senator 
Camusat, i 13 Notwithstandmg this, 
there ib evidence that leads us to the 
valot, so that “amplius dehheiandum 


censeo, Bes magna est’’ 
f Victoris Vitensis et VIgilii Tapsensis, 
Frovincise Bisacense Episcoporum Opera, 
edente E P Chifletio, Soc Jesu Presb , 
m 4to Dmone The cntique, if such it 
be occupies but two pages m small duo 
deoimo That on Spelman’s Glossary, 
which follows, IS but m half a page 
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^ eiy short, and when they give any character, for the 
most part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise 
up enemies hy the mere assumption of power winch a 
leviewer is pione to affect Menage, on a woik of whose 
he had made some ontioism, and hy no means, as it 
appeals, without justice, rephed in wiath, Patin and 
otheis rose up as injured authors against the self erected 
censor , hut he made more formidable enemies hy some 
rather hlunt declarations of a Gallican feeling, as became 
a counsellor of the parhament of Pans, agamst the court 
of Eome , and the privilege of publication was soon with- 
diawn fiom Sallo ® It is said that he had the spirit to 
lefuse the offei of continuing the journal under a pre- 
vious censorship , and it passed into other hands, those 
of Gallois, who continued it with great success ^ It is 
lemaikahle that the first review, within a few months of 
its ongm, was silenced for assuming too imperious an 
authority over hterature, and for speaking evil of digni- 
ties “ In cunis jam Jove dignus erat The Journal des 
S 9 avans, incompaiahly the most ancient of living re- 
views, IS still conspicuous for its learning, its candour, 
and its freedom fiom those stains of personal and party 
malice which deform moie popular works 

26 The path thus opened to all that could tempt a 
man who made writing his profession — profit, 
established celebrity, a perpetual appeal ance in the public 
y ‘‘y eye, the facility of pouring forth every scattered 
thought of his own, the power of revenge upon every 
enemy — could not fail to tempt more conspicuous men 
than oallo or his successor Gallois Two of veiy high 
leputation, at least of reputation that hence became veiy 
high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clero The former, m 
1684, commenced a new review, NouveUes de la Ee- 
publique des Letties He saw, and was well abl& to 
improve, tbe opportumties which periodical ciiticism 
furnished to a mmd eminently qualified for it , exten- 
sively,’ and, in some pomts, deeply learned , full of wit, 
acuteness, and a happy talent of wiiting in a hvely tone 

fi Camnsat, p 28 Sallo had also Gallois Gallois is said to have been a 
attacked the Jesuits coadjutor of Sallo from the heginniug, 

h ^Eloge de Gallois par Fouteuelle, in and some others are named Tiy Camusat 
the latter's works, vol v p l&8 Bio- as its contributors, among whom were 
TJnivcrselle, arts Sallo and Gomberville and Chapelam 
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witKout tlie inbipidity of affected politeness The scholai 
and philosopher of Eotterdam had a rival, in some le- 
speots, and’nltimately an adveisary, in a neighhouimg 
city Le Clerc, settled at Amsterdam as pro- and Le 
fessoi of belles lettres and of Hebievr m the 
Arminian seminary, undertook in 1686, at the age of 
twenty-nine, the ffrst of those thiee celebrated senes of 
reviews, to which he owes so much of his fame This 
was the Bibliotheque XJniveiselle, in all the eaily volumes 
of which La Cio^e, a much mfeiior person, was his co- 
adjutor, published monthly in a very small foim Le 
Clerc had afterwards a disagreement with La Cioze, and 
the latter part of the Bibliotheque Univeiselle (that after 
the tenth volume) is chiefly his own It ceased to be 
published in 1693 , and the Bibliotheque Choisie, which 
IS, peihaps, even a moie known work of Le Clerc, did 
not commence till 1703 But the fulness, the vaiiety, 
the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the value 
of the original remarks, which we find m the Biblio- 
theque Univeiselle, render it of signal utility to those 
who would embiace the literature of that short but not 
unimpoitant period which it illustrates 

27 Meantnne a less brilliant, but by no means less 
erudite, review, the Leipsic Acts, had com- Leipsic 
menced in Germany The first volume of this 
senes was published in 1682 But being written in 
Latin, with more regard to the past than to the growing 
state of opimons, and consequently almost excluding the 
most atti active, and, indeed, the most important subjects, 
with a Lutheran spirit of unchangeable orthodoxy m 
religion, and with an absence of anything like philosophy 
or even connected system m erudition, it is one of the 
most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in leam- 
ittg, which has ever fallen into my hands Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career , the Giomale de’ 
Litterati was begun at Eome in 1668, the Giomale 
Veneto de* Litterati at Yenice m 1671 They continued 
for some time, but with less conspicuous reputation than 
those above mentioned The Mercure Savant, published 
at Amsterdam in 1684, was an indifferent pioduction, 
which mduced Bayle to set up his own Nouvelles de la 
Ee^publique des Lettres m opposition to it Two re 
views weie commenced in the Gei man language within 
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tlie &eventeentli cenfuiy, and three in English The first 
of these latter was the Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious, London, 1682 This, I helieve, lasted but a short 
tame It was followed by one entitled The Works of the 
Learned, in 1691 , and by another, called History of the 
Works of the Learned, in 1699 ' 

28 Bayle had first become known in 1682 by the 

Pensees Diverses snr la Comete de 1680, a 
Thoughts work which I am not sni e that he e\ er decidedly 
on the snipassed Its purpose is one haidly worthy, 
t.omet should imagine, to employ him , since those 

who could lead and reason were not likely to be afiaid 
of comets, and those who could do neither would be little 
ihe better foi his book But with this ostensible aim 
Bayle had others in view , it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the word obseiva- 
tion for that which he chiefly derived from modem books, 
and to the calm philosophy w^hich he professed There 
IS less of the love of paradox, less of a oaviUingpyrrhon- 
ism, and though much diflftiseness, less of pedantry and 
11 relevant instances in the Pensees Diveisos than in his 
gieater work It exposed him, howevei, to contioversy , 
Juiien, a Fiench minister in Holland, the champion of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war that was only ter- 
minated with then lives , and Bayle’s defence of the 
Thoughts on the Comet is full as long as the oiiginal pei- 
foimance, but far less entei taming 

29 He now pi ejected an immortal undertaking, the 
His Die Historical and Cntical Dictionary Moieii, a 
tionary labonous soribe, had published, in 1673, a kind 

t Jugler, Hist Litterana, cap 9 professedly a compilation from the fo- 
BibUotbfequo TJmverselle, xm il— reign reviews The History of the 
LThe first numher of Weekly Memorials Works of the Learned, published monthly 
for the Ingemous is dated Jan 16,1681- from 1699 to ini, is much more <'e 
2 and the first book reviewed is Chns spectable , though in this also a very 
tianx Liheru Utrecht, 1681 large proportion is given to foreign 

The editor proposes to transenhe from works, and probably on the credit of con- 
the Journal des S 9 avans whatever is tmentel journals The hooks re\iewed 
moat valuable, and by far the greater are numerous and commonly of a learned 
part of the ai tides relate to foreign class The accounts given of them art 
books Ihib review seems to have lasted chiefly analytical the reviewer seldom 
but a year , at least there is only one interposing his judgment if any bias is 
volume in the Buti&h Museum The perceptible it is towards what was then 
Universal Historical Bibliothlque, which called the liberal side , but for the most 
began in January, 1686, and expired m part the rule adopted is to speak favour- 
March is scarcely worth notice it is ablyofoverj one— 18^2] 
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of eiicsyolopedic dictionary, biograpliioal, liistoiical, and 
geograpliical , Bayle professed to fill np the ntunerons 
deficienci.es, and to rectify the errois of this compiler It 
ifa hard to place his dictionaiy, which appealed in 1694, 
under any distinct head m a hterary classification which 
does not make a sepaiate chapter for lexicography It is 
almost equally difilcult to give a general character of this 
many-coloured web, which great erudition and stall 
greater acuteness and strength of mind wove for the last 
years of the seventeenth century The learning of Bayle 
was copious, especially in what was most peculiarly 
loquired, the controversies, the anecdotes, the misceUar 
neous facts and sentences, scattered over the vast surfac e 
of hterature foi two precedmg centuries In that of 
antiquity he was less profoundly versed, yet so quick in 
application of his classical stores that he passes for a 
better scholar than he was His ongmal design may 
have been only to fill up the deficiencies of Moren , but 
a mind so fertile and excuisive could not be restiamed 
in such limits. We may find, however, m this an apo- 
logy for the numerous omissions of Bayle, which would, 
in a writer absolutely oiigmal, seem both capnoious and 
unaccountable We never can anticipate with confidence 
that we shall find any name in his dictionary The notes 
are most fiequently unconnected with the life to which 
they are appended , so that, under a name uninteresting 
to us, or inapposite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the aulhor’s fine reasoning or lively 
wit Bayle is admirable in exposing the fallacies of dog- 
matism, the perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses 
of those who affect to guide the opmions of mankind 
But, wantmg the necessary condition of good reasonmg, 
an earnest desire to reason well, a moral rectitude from 
which the love of truth must spring, he often avails him- 
self of petty cavils, and becomes dogmatical in his very 
doubts A more smcere spint of mquiiy could not have 
suffered a man of his penetrating genius to acquiesce, 
even contingently, in so supeificial a scheme as the 
Maniohean The sophistry of Bayle, however, hears no 
proportion to his just and acute observations Still less 
excuse can be admitted for his indecency, which almost 
assumes the character of monomania, so mvaiiably does 
it recur, even whoie theie is least pietext fur it 
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30 The Jugemens des S§avans by Baillet, published 
in 1685 and 1686, the Polybistor of Morbof in 1689, are 
ceitainly works of criticism as well as of bibliography 

Paiiiet But neither of thiese writers, especially the latter, 

Morhof much authority in matters of taste , their 

eiudition was very extensive, their abilities respectable, 
since they were able to produce such useful and compre- 
hensive works , but they do not greatly serve to enlighten 
or correct our judgments, nor is the original matter in 
any considerable proportion to that which they have 
deuved from others I have taken notice of both these 
in my preface 

31 France was very fruitful of that miscellaneous 

The Ana which, desultory and amusing, has 

^ ^ theadvantageofremainingbetterm the memory 
than more systematic books, and in fact is generally 
foimd to supply the man of extensive knowledge with 
the materials of his conversation, as well as to fill 
the -vacancies of his deeper studies The memoirs, the 
letters, the travels, the dialogues, and essays which might 
be ranged in so large a class as that we now pass in re- 
view, are too numerous to be mentioned, and it must be 
undei stood that most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were m the last century 
One group has acquired the distinctive name of Ana , 
the repoited conversation, -(iie table-talk of the learned 
Several of these belong to the last part of the sixteenth 
century, or the first of the next , the Scaligerana, the 
Perroniana, the Pithseana, the Naudaeana, the Casaubo- 
niana , the last of which are not conversational, but frag- 
ments collected from the common-place books and loose 
papers of Isaac Casaubon Two collections of the present 
period are very well known , the Menagiana, and the 
]yr<^]anges de Litteraturer par Yigneul-Marville , winch 
diffeis, indeed, from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author himself, yet comes 
so near in spint and manner that we may place it in 
the same class The Menagiana has the common fault 
of these Ana, that it rather disappoints expectation, and 
does not give us as much new learning as the name of its 
author seems to promise , but it is amusing, fall of light 
anecdote of a literary kind, and interesting to all who 
love ilie rucolb'ciions of lhat geneiaiion Vigneul-Mar- 
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viUe IS an imaginary person , the author of the Melanges 
de Litterature is D’Argonne, a Benedictine of Konen 
This book has been mnch esteemed , the mask gives 
courage to the author, who writes not unlike a Benedic- 
tine, but with a general tone of independent thinking, 
united to good judgment and a tolerably extensive know- 
ledge of the state of liteiature He had entered into the 
leligious piofession rather late in life. The Ohevrseana 
and Segraisiana, especially the lattei, are of little value 
The Parrhasiana of Le Olerc are less amusing and less 
miscellaneous than some of the Ana , hut in all his wiit- 
mgs there is a love of truth and a zeal against those 
who obstruct inquiry, which to congenial spirits is as 
pleasing as it is sure to rendei him obnoxious to opposite 
tempers. 

32 The characteiistics of English writers m the fiibt 
division of the century were not maintained m 
the second, though the change, as was natural, 
did not .come on by very rapid steps The 
pedantiy of unauthorised Latmisms, the affec- 
tation of singular and not generally mtelligible words 
fiom other souioes, the love of quamt phrases, strange 
analogies, and ambitious efforts at antithesis, gave way 
by degrees , a gi eater ease of writing was what the 
public demanded, and what the writers after the Eesto- 
lation sought to attain , they were moie strictly idiomatic 
and English than their predecessors But this ease 
sometimes became negligence and feebleness, and often 
turned to coarseness and vulgarity The language of 
Sevigne and Hamilton is eminently colloquial , scarce 
a turn occurs in their writings which they would not 
have used in familiai society , but theirs was the col- 
loquy of the gods, ours of men their idiom, though still 
s^ple and French, had been refined in the saloons of 
Pans, by that instinctive rejection of all that is low 
which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; 
while m our own contemporary writers, with little ex- 
ception, there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, 
a tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the common people, as of one 
much woise, the dregs of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentle- 
man must clear from his conversation before he can 
asseit that name, Nor was this confined to those who 
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led iiiegnlar lives , tlie general manners being nnpolished, 
we find m tbe writings of the clergy, wherevei they ai ( 
polemic or satirical, the same tendency to what is called 
slang , a word which, as itself belongs to the vocabnlar^^ 
it denotes, I use with some unwillingness The pattern 
of bad wntmg in this respect was Sii Eoger L’Estrange , 
his sop's Fables will present every thmg that is hostile 
to good taste, yet by a certain wit and readiness in 
laiUery L'Estrange was a poinilai writer, and may even 
now be read, peihaps, with some amusement The trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be 
specified as incredibly vulgar, and without the least 
perception of the tone which the original author has 
pieseived 

33 We can produce nevertheless several names of 

Hobbes foundations at least, and in- 

deed furnished examples, of good style, some 

of them among the greatest, for other merits, in our 
literature Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can 
strictly say that he is a good English writer, for the 
excellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Ealeigh, Bacon, 
Taylor, Ohillingworth, and others of the Elizabethan or 
the first Stuart period are not sufficient to establish their 
claim , a good writer being one whose composition is 
nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such infeiioiity 
01 negligence as we must confess in most of these To 
make such a writer, the absence of gross faults is full as 
necessary as actual beauties , we aie not judging as of 
poets, by the highest flight of their genius, and foi- 
giving all the lest, but as of a sum of positive and nega 
tive quantities, wheie the latter counterbalance and 
efface an equal portion of the former Hobbes is clear, 
piecise, spirited, and, above all, free, in general, fiom 
the faults of his predecessors , his language is sensibfy 
less obsolete , he is never vulgar, larely, if ever, quaint 
or pedantic 

34 Cowley's prose, very unlike his verse, as Johnson 

Cowley observed, is perspicuous and unaffected 

His few essays may even be reckoned among 
the earliest models of good writing In that, especially, 
ou the (IcMth of Ciomwoll, (ill, losing his composure, he 
falls a little mb) tlio vnl<j;aT style towards the close, we 
find ail absence ol pedcUiiiy, an ease and graceful 
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clioice of idiom, an imstndied harmony of periods, *which 
had been perceived m very few writers of the two pie- 
ceding reigns “ His thoughts,” says Johnson, “ aie 
natural, and his style has a smooth and placid equa- 
bility which has nevei yet attamed its due commenda- 
tion Nothing IS far-sought or haid-laboured , but all 
IS easy without feebleness, and familiar without gioss- 
ness ” 

35 Evelyn wiote in 1651 a little piece, purporting to 
be an account of England by a Frenchman It 

IS very severe on our manners, especially in 
London, his abhorrence of the late revolutions in 
church and state conspiring with his natural politeness, 
which he had lately improved by foreign travel It is 
worth reading as illustrative of social history, but I 
chiefly mention it here on account of the polish and 
gentlemanly elegance of the style, which very few had 
hitherto regarded m such hght compositions An an- 
swer by some indignant patriot has been repimted toge- 
ther with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good speci- 
men of the bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to 
have taken for wit ^ The later writings of Evelyn are 
such as his character and habits would lead us to expect, 
but I am not aware that they often use above that 
lespeotable level, noi are their subjects such as to re- 
quire an elevated style 

36 Every poem and play of Dry den, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, was ushered into the world ^ 

by one of those prefaces and dedications which ^ 
have made him celebrated as a cntio of poetry and a 
master of the English language The Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, the Ongin and 
Progress of Satire, the Pamllel of Poetry and Painting, 
the Life of Plutarch, and other things of minor import- 
ance, all prefixed to some more extensive work, com- 
plete the catalogue of his prose The style of Dryden was 
very superior to any that England had seen Not con- 
veisant with oui old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintel- 
ligible,”^ he tollowed the taste of Charles’s leign m emu- 

k Both these will he found in the late 1 p 136, et ahhi Drydeii tliought ex 
edition of Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Workh pressions wrong and incorrect m Shak 
Malone has given several pi oofs of speaie and Jonson, which were the 
this Dryden s Prose Works vol i part cunent langurgeof their age 
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lating tlie politest and most popidar wiiters in the 
French language. He seems to have formed himself on 
Montaigne, Balzac, arid Yoiture ; but so ready was his 
invention, so vigorous his judgment, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of style, he 
must be reckoned above all the three. He had the ease 
of Montaigne without his negligence and embarrassed 
structure of periods ; he had the dignity of Balzac, with 
more varied cadences, and without his hyperbolical 
tumoim; the unexpected turns of Voiture without his 
affectation and air of effort. In the dedications, espe- 
cially, we' find paragraphs of extraordinary gracefulness, 
such as possibly have never been surpassed in our lan- 
guage. The prefaces are evidently written in a more 
negligent style ; he seems, like Montaigne, to converse 
with the reader from his arm-chair, and passes onward 
with little connexion from one subject to another." In 
addressing a patron, a different line is observable ; he 
comes with the respectful air which the occasion seems 
to demand; but, though I do not think that Bryden 
ever, in language, forgets his own position, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, 
and always offensively indelicate. The dedication of 
the Mock Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a mas- 
terpiece of fine writing ; and the subject better deserved 
these lavish commendations than most who received 
them. That of the State of Innocence to the Duchess of 
Aork is also very well written; but the adulation is 
excessive. It appears to me that, after the Eevolution, 
Dryden took less pains with his style ; the colloquial 
vulgarisms, and these are not wanting even in his 
earlier prefaces, 'become more frequent; his periods are 
often of more slovenly construction ; he forgets even in 
his dedications that he is standing before a lord. Thuf?, 
remarking on the account Andromache gives to Hector 
of her own history, he ohserves, in a style rather un- 
worthy of him, “ The devil was in Hector if he knew 
not all this matter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bed-fellow for many years together ; and if 
he knew it then, it must be confessed that Homer in 

“This is his o\vTi accoimt "The This I have learned from the practice o-f 
nature of a preface is rambling, never honest Montaigne.'* Vol. iii.p. 6>05. 
wholly out of the way, nor ia it. . . 
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this long digiession has ratibiei given us his own cha- 
lacter than that of the fair lady whom he pamfcs ” 

37 His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 16G8, 
was repiinted sixteen years afterwards, and it 

IS cuiious to observe the changes which Dry den on Dram i- 
made in the expiession Malone has caiefuUy 
noted all these, they show both the caie the authoi 
took 'With his own style, and the change which was gia- 
dually woiking in the English language ^ The Angli- 
cism of terminating the sentence with a preposition is 
rejected^ Thus “I cannot think so contemptibly of 
the age I live in,” is exchanged for “ the age in which 
I hve ” “A deeper expression of belief than all the 
actor can peisuade us to,” is altered, ‘ can insinuate 
into us ” And, though the old form continued m use 
long after the time of Diydcn, it has of late years been 
leckoned inelegant, and piosciibed in all cases, perhaps 
with an unnecessary fastidiousness, to which I have not 
uniformly defeiied, since our language is of a Teutonic 
stiuctuie, and the lules of Latm or French grammar aie 
not ahvays to bind us 

38 This Essay on Di amatic Poesy is written m dia- 
logue Dryden himself, under the name of improve- 
Keander, being probably one of the speakeis mentsm 
It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, on the ® 
observation of the umties, and on some othei theatrical 
questions Dryden, at this time, w^as favouiable to 
rhymed tragedies, which his practice supported Sir 
Eobeit Howard having written some obseivations on 
that essay, and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Dryden pubhshed a defence of his essay in a masterly 
style of outtmg scorn, but one haidly justified by the 
tone of the criticism, which had been very civil towards 
hpji , and as he was apparently in the wrong, the air of 
supenoiity seems the more misplaced 

® Vol 111 p 286 This IS in the de- my late friend, Mr Richaid Sharp 
dication of his tliird MihceUany to Lord whose good taste le well kiio\s n, used 
Ratclifie to quote an mterrogatory ot Hooker 

P Vol 1 pp 136-142 “ Shall there he a God to swear hj, and 

“The preposition m the end of the none to pray to? as an instance of the 
sentence, a common fault with him (Ben force which this arrangement, so emi- 
Jonson), and which 1 ha\e but lately nently idiomatic, sometimes gives In 
observed in my own writmgs p 237 the passive voice, I think it better than 
The form is, m my opinion, sometimes in the active, nor can it always be dis- 
unphatic and spirited, though its fre- pensed with unless we choobe rather 
quent use appears slovenly 1 remember 11 e feeble encumhenng pronoun whidi 
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39 Dry den, as a ciitic, is not to "be numbered with 

His critical those who have sounded the depths of the hiiman 
character hardly With those who analyse the lan- 

guage and sentiments of poets, and teach others to judge 
by showing why they have judged themselves He 
scatteis remarks sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
aibitrary , yet his predommating good sense colours the 
whole, we find in them no perplexing snbtilty, no 
cloudy nonsense, no paiadoxes and heiesies in taste to 
levolt us Those he has made on translation in the 
piefaoe to that of Ovid’s Epistles are valuable ‘‘ No 
man,” he says, “ is capable of translating ]poetry who, 
besides a genins to that art, is not a master both of his 
author’s language and of his own Nor must we under- 
stand the language only of the poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expiession, which aie the chaiacteis 
that distinguish and as it were individuate him fiom all 
othei writers ” We cannot pay Dryden the compliment 
of saymg that he gave the example as well as piecept, 
especially in his Virgd He did not sciuple to copy 
Segiais in his discouise on Epic Poetry “ Him I follow, 
and what I borrow fiom him am ready to acknowledge 
to him, for, impaitially speaking, the Fiench are as 
much better ciitics than the English as they are woise 
poets ” ® 

40 The greater part of his critical wiitings relates to 
the diama, a subject with which he-^was veiy conveisant , 
but he had some considerable piejudicos he seems no^ ei 
to have felt the tianscendent excellence of Shakspcaie, 
and sometimes perha^is Ins own opinions, if not feigned, 
aie biassed by that sort of self-defence to which he 
thought himseE diiven in the prefaces to his seveial 
plays He had many enemies on the watch the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Eehearsal, a satiie ot great wit, had 
exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies, ‘ and many weie 
afterwards leady to forget the merits of the poet in the 
delinquencies of the politician “ What Virgil wrote,’* 

Vol lu p 19 a very coimc personage tbe characttr is 

» P 460 said by Johnson to have been sketched 

t This comedy was published in 1672 , for Davenant, but I much doubt this 
the parodies are amusing, and though repoit Davenant had been dead some 
parody is the most unfair weapon that years before the Pehearsal was pub 
ridicule can use, they are in most in- lished, and could h'l^ c been in no way 
stances warranted by the original Bayes, obno'siious to its satire 
whether he resembles Diyden or not Is 
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lie says, “ in the vigour of his age, in i3lenty and in ease, 

I have undertaken to tianslate in my declining yeais , 
struggling with wants, oppressed hy sickness, cnihed in 
my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write , and 
my judges, if they aie not very equitable, alieady pie- 
judiced against me by the lying chaiactei which has 
been given them of my moials ” " 

41 Diyden wnll hardly be chaiged with abandoning 
too hastily our national credit, when he said Rjmerou 
the Fienoh were better cntics than the English 
We had scarcely anything worthy of notice to allege 
bej'Ond his own writings The Theatium Poetaium bj 
Philips, nephew of Milton, is superficial m eveiy respect 
Thomas Eymei, best known to mankind as the editor of 
the Foedeia, but a strenuous advocate foi the Aristotelian 
principles in the diama, published in 1 678, “ The Tiage- 
dies of the last Age consideied and examined by llio 
Piactice of the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of 
all Ages ” This contains a censuie of some plays of 
Beaumont and Fletchei, Shakspeare and Jonson “I 
have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all 
conclude to bo the soul of a tragedy, which with the 
ancients is always found to be a reasonable soul, but 
with us for the most pait a brutish, and often worse than 
biutish ” * I have read only his criticisms on tho Maid’s 
Tragedy, King and No King, and EoUo, and as the 
conduct and characteis of aU three aie fai enough fiom 
being invulnerable, it is not suiprismg that Eymei has 
often well exposed them 

42 Next to Dryden, the second place among the 
polite writeis of the peiiod fiom the Eestoiation -wiUiam 

to the end of the centuiy has commonly been Temple’s 
given to Sir William Temple His Miscel- 
lai?aes, to which pnncipally this praise belongs, are not 
recommended by moie erudition than a letiied statesman 
might acqmre with no great expense of time, noi hy 
much originality of leflection But if Temple has not 
profound knowledge, he turns all he possesses weU to 
account , if his thoughts are not very striking, they are 
commonly ]u&t He has less eloquence than Bolin g- 
bioke, hut is also fiee fiom his lestlessness and osten- 
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tation Muck also, wkich now appeals snperjScial m 
Temple’s historical surveys, was far less familiar in his 
age , he has the meiit of a comprehensive and a candid 
mmd His style, to which we should particulaily lefer, 
will he found in comparison with his contemporaries 
highly polished, and sustained with moie equability than 
they pieserve, remote from anything either pedantic or 
humble The periods are studiously rhythmical, yet 
they want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Dryden 

43 Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the 

style of greater part of his contemporaries, bis plain 
Locke manly sentences often gi\e us pleasure by 

the wording alone But he has some defects, in his 
Essay on the Human Understanding he is often too 
figurative for the subject In all his writings, and es- 
pecially m the Treatise on Education, he is occasionally 
negligent, and though not vulgar, at least according to 
the idiom of his age, slovenly in the structure of his 
sentences as well as the choice of his woids , he is not, 
in mere styde, very foioible, and ceitainly not veiy 
elegant 

44 The Essays of Sir Geoige Mackenzie are empty 
Sir George diffuse, the Style IS full of pedantic woids 
Mackenzie's to a degree of barbarism, and though they 

were chiefly written after the Eevolution, he 
seems to have wholly formed himself on the older writers, 
such as Sir Thomas Browne, oi even Feltham He af- 
fects the obsolete and unplca&ing teimination of the 
third person of the veib in eth, which was going out of 
use even m the pulpit, besides other rust of archaism ^ 
Nothing can be more unlike the manner of Diyden, 
Locke, or Temple In his matter he seems a mere de- 
claimei, as if the world would any longer endure ihe 
trivial morality which the sixteenth centuiy had bor- 
rowed fiom Seneca, or the dull ethics of seimons It is 
probable that, as Mackenzie was a man who had seen 
and load much, lio juusI have soiueboltei ])assages than 
I hive louiid in glancing hlioilly at his woiks His 


y Ht TiiuHt 1:) <<)ults^(a lluUii (iiwcs nuMliiiy it is warcUyyet disused, 
ol till L( iirnnatum, I hough not Ii<- >it hist m vuy i^i ivo wntmgs But 
quiiif miylK lound in the fit it >ou, tlio iiiiph ising oiiml of isa sufficienl 
ol liOOIgC III 01 LVLll lilld 111 llu >l\|lt<10U — Tsl > J 
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cotintryman, Andrew Metcliei, is a “better master of 
English, style , he wiites with pnnty, clearness, Andrew 
and spirit, hut the substance is so much be- Fletcher 
foie his eyes that he is little solicitous about language 
And a similar chaiacter may be given to many of Sie 
political tracts in the reign of William They aie well 
expressed for then purpose , their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often foicible, and upon the whole much su- 
perior to that of similar writings m the reign of Charles , 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors 
never dreamed, they are not to be counted in the polite 
literature of England 

45 I may have overlooked, or even never ImowTi, 
some books of sufficient value to deserve mention , and 
I regret that the list of miscellaneous literature should 
be so short But it must be confessed that our golden 
age did not begin before the eighteenth century, and 
then with him who has never since been rivalled m 
grace, humoui, and mvention Walton’s Com- ^tons 
plete Anglei, published m 1663, seems by the Complete 
title a strange choice out of all the books of 

half a oentuiy, yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its 
natural giace, and happy intermixture of giaver stiains 
with the precepts of anglmg, have rendered this book 
deservedly populai, and a model which one of the most 
famous among our late philosophers, and a successful 
disciple of Isaac Walton in his favourite art, has conde- 
scended to imitate 

46 A book, not indeed lemarkable for its style, but 
one which I could hardly mention in any less wiikmss 
miscellaneous chapter than the piesent, though, New 
smce it was published in 1638, it ought to have 

been mentioned before, is Wilkins’s “ Discovery of a 
Newi World, oi a Discourse tendmg to prove that it is 
probable there may be another ha&table World in the 
Moon, with a Discourse concerning the Possibility of a 
Passage thithei ” This is one of the births of that in- 
quiiing spiiit, that disdain of ancient prejudice, which 
the seventeenth century produced Bacon was un- 
doubtedly the father of it in England , but Kepler, and 
above all Galileo, by the new truths they demonstrated, 
made men fearless in investigation and coniecture The 
geographical discoveiies indeed of Columbus and Ma- 

Y 2 
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gellan had prepaied the way for conjectures, haidlv 
moie astonishing in the eyes of the vulgar than those 
had been Wilkins accoiingly begins by bringing a 
host of sage writers who had denied the existence of 
antipodes He expiessly maintains the Copernican 
theoiy, but admits that it was geneially reputed a novel 
paiadox The aiguments on the other side he meets at 
some length, and knew how to auswei, by xhe piinciples 
of compound motion, the plausible objection that stones 
falling from a towei weie not left behind by the motion 
ot the earth The spots m the moon he took foi sea, and 
the blighter paits for land A lunar atmospheie he was 
foiced to hold, and gives reasons foi thinking it pi obable 
As to inhabitants he does not dwell long on the subject 
Campanella, and long befoie him Cardinal Cusanus, had 
believed the sun and moon to be inhabited,* and Wilkms 
ends by saymg “Being content foi my own pait to 
have spoken so much of it as may conduce to show the 
opinion of oihei* concerning the inhabitants of the moon, 
I daie not myself afdim anything of these Selenites, 
because I know not any gioimd wheieon to build any 
pi obable opinion But I thmk that futuie ages will 
discover moie, and oui po&teiity peihai)& may mvent 
some means foi oui better acquaintance with those m- 
habitants To this he comes as his final proposition, 
that it may be possible for some of oui posteiity to find 
out a conveyance to this other world , and if there be 
inhabitants theie, to have communication with them. 
But this chdptei is the woist in the book, and shows 
that Wilkms, notwithstanding his ingenuity, had but 
ciude notions on the pimciples of physios He followed 
tins up by what I have not seen, a “ Discourse concern- 
ing a new Planet , tending to piove that it is possible 
our Earth is one of the Planets ” This appears tocfce a 
legulai vindication of the Copernican theory, and was 
published in 1640 

47 The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abioad 
Antiquity by Peirault and Fontenelle, found support in 
Sir William Temple, who has defended it in 
® one of his essays with more zeal than prudence 

* Suspicamur in regione solib magis intellectuuUs natursB solares sint multum 
cssp solarob claros et illuminatos mtel in actu et paxum in potentift, terreni vero 
lectualeb habitatores spintualiores etiam magis in potentia et parrnn in actu, lu 
quam in luna, ubi magib lunatici et m nares in medio fluotnantes, Cusanus 
terra magis maten-iles et ciassi, ut ilU apud Wilkins, p 103 (edit 1*?021 
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or knowledge of tke various subjects onwMcli be con 
tends for tbe rights of the past. It was in fact sncb a 
credulous and superficial view as might have been taken 
by a pedant of the sixteenth century. For it is in 
Science, taking the word largely, full as much as in 
works of genius, that he denies the ancients to have 
been surpassed. Temple’s Essay, however, was trans- 
lated into French, and he was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of injured wotton’s 
antiquity. But it was soon refuted in the most Reflections- 
solid book that was written in any country upon this 
famous dispute. William Wotton published in 1694 
his Eeflections on Ancient and Modem Learning.^ He 
draws very well in this the line between Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the, tasteless judgment of the latter 
in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the su- 
perioiity of the moderns in the whole range of physical 
science. 


Sect. II.— Oh Fictioh. 

Fronch Eomances — La Fayette and others — Pilgrim’s Progress — Turkish Spy. 

48. Spain had about the middle of this century a writer 
of various literature, who is only known in Quevedo’s 
Europe by his fictions, Quevedo. His visions visions, 
and his life of the great Tacano were early translated, 
and became very popular.^ They may be reckoned 
superior to anything in comic romance, except Doii 
Quixote, that the seventeenth century produced; and 
yet this commendation is not a high one. In the pica- 
resque style, the life of Tacano is tolerably amusing ; 
but Quevedo, like others, has long since been surpassed. 
The Suenos, or Visions, are better ; they show spirit and 

■ Wotton had been ahoy of astonish- young, a special record of his extraor- 
ingprecocity; at six years old he could dinary proficiency was made in the 
readily translate Latin, Oreek, and He- registers of the university. Monk’s Life 
hrew; at seven he added some knowledge of Bentley, p. 7, 

of Arabic and Syriac. He entered Cathe- h The translation of this, “made Eng- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth year ; lish by a per^n of bonour,” takes great 
at thirti»eu, when he took th degree liberties with the original, and endea- 
of bachelor of arts, he was acquainted vonrs to excel it in wit by means of fre- 
with twelve languages. There being no quent interpolation. ' 
precedent of gi'anting a degree to one so 
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sliaipness with, some originality of indention But Las 
Zahurdas de Plnton, which, like the other Yisions, hears 
a general lesemblanoe to the Pilgrim’s Progiess, being 
an allegorical dream, is less poweifnlly and graphically 
wiitten , the satire is also rather too obvious “ Lucian,” 
says Boutorwek, “furnished him with the original idea 
of satiiical visions , but Quevedo’s were the fiist of theu 
kind in modem literature Owing to fiequent imita- 
tions, their faults aie no longer disguised by the charm 
of novelty, and even then meiits have ceased to in- 
toiest 

49 hTo species of composition seems less adapted to 
French genius of the Fiench nation in the reign of 
heioic Louis XIY than the heroic romances so much 
romances g^^j^^ied lu its first yoais It must be confessed 

that this was but the continuance, and in some respect, 
possibly, an improvement of a long-established style ol 
fiction But it was not fitted to endure reason or ridi- 
cule, and the societies of Pans knew the use of both 
weapons Mobere sometimes tned his wit upon the 
romances, and Boileau, rather latei in the day, when 
the victory had been won, attacked Mademoiselle Scuderi 
with his sarcastic uony m a dialogue on the heioes of 
hei invention 

50 The first step in descending fiom the lieioio ro- 

No\eis of niance was to ground not altogether dissimilai 
Madame The feats of chivalry were replaced by less 
La Fayette adventuies, the love became less 

hyperbolical in expression, though not less intensely 
engrossing the personages , the general tone of manneis 
was lowered down better to that of nature, oi at least 
of an ideality which the imagmation did not reject , a 
style already tried in the mmor fictions of Spain The 
earhest novels that demand attention in this line «aie 
those of the Countess de la Payette, celebrated, while 
Mademoiselle de la Yergne, under the name of Lavema 
in the Latin poetry of Menage^ Zayde, the first of 


® Hwt of Spanish LiteratuTe, p 4Yl 
d The name Layema, though well- 
sounding, was in one respect unlucky, 
being that given by antiquity to the god- 
dess of thieves An epigram on Menage, 
almost, perhaps, too tntc to he quoted, is 
piquant enough — 


Lesbia nulla tibi nulla est tibi dicta Co- 
rmim , 

Carmine Jaudatur Cynthia nulla tuo 
Sed cum doctoium compilas scnnia va- 
tum 

Nil miTum, si sit culta Lavema tibi 
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tliese, IS entirely in tlie Spanish, tetyle , the ad'ventmes 
are improbable, but various and rathei inteiestiag to 
those who caiiy no scepticism into fiction , the language 
IS polished and agreeable, though not very animated 
and it IS easy to perceive that while that kind of novel 
was popnlai, Zayde would obtain a high place It has, 
however, the usual faults , the story is bioken by intei- 
vening narratives, which occupy too large a space ^ the 
sorrows of the principal characteis excite, at least as 1 
should judge, little sympathy , and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined in the alembic 
of the H6tel Eambouillet In a latei novel, the Piincess 
of Cleves, Madame La Fayette threw off the affectation 
of that circle to which she had once belonged, and 
though peihaps Zayde is, or was m its own age, the 
more celebrated novel, it seems to me that in this she 
has excelled heiself The story, being nothing else than 
the insuperable and insidious, but not guilty, attachment 
of a man led lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the authoress has well dis- 
played m it The probabihty of the mcidents, the 
natural course they take, the absence of all complication 
and perplexity, give such an inartificial air to this novel, 
that we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth 
some real event A modem novelist would probably 
have made more of the story , the style is always calm, 
sometimes almost languid , a tone of decorous politeness, 
like that of the Fiench stage, is never relaxed , but it 
is piecisely by this means that the writer has kept up 
a moral digmty, of which it would have been so easy 
to lose sight The Princess of Cleves is peihaps the 
fiist work of mere invention (for though the characters 
aie historical, there is no known foundation for the 
stw-ry) which brought forward the manners of the ansto- 
cracy , it may be said, the contemporary manneis , foi 
Madame La Fayette must have copied her own times 
As this has become a populai style of fiction, it is just 
to commemorate the novel which introduced it 

51 The French ha\e few novels of this class m the 
seventeenth century which they praise, those scairons 
of Madame Yilledieu, or Des Jardins, may Uoman 
deserve to be excepted, but I have not seen 
them Scarron, a man deformed and di^^eased, hut on- 
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do wed with vast gaiety, which generally exubeiated in 
buffoon jests, has the credit of having stinek out into a 
new path by his Eoman Comiqne The Spaniaids how« 
evei had so much like this that we cannot perceive any 
groat originality in Scairon The Eoman Comique is 
still well known, and if we come to it in vacant moments, 
will seivo its end in amusing us , the story and cha- 
lacters have no gieat mtoiest, but they aie natural, 
yet, without the least disparagement to the vivacity of 
Scairon, it is still true that he has been left at an im- 
mense distance in observation of mankuid, in humoious 
character, and in ludicrous effect, by the novelists of 
the eighteenth and nmetcenth ccntuiies It is said that 
Sc anon’s lomance is written m a puie style , and some 
have even pretended that he has not been without effect 
in leiinmg the language The Eoman Bouigeois of Eure- 
ti^re appeals to be a novel of middle life , it had some 
reputation, but I cannot speak of it with any loiowledge 
62 Oyiano de Bergeiac had some shaio in direotmg 
Cyrano de the public taste towards those evtiavagances 
Btigerxc fancy which weie afterwards higldy populai 
He has heon imitated, as some have ohsorv cd, by Swift 
and Voltaiic, and I should add, to a certain degree, by 
Hamilton , but all the three have gone fai beyond him 
He is not himself a very original wiitoi JIis Voyage 
to the Moon, and History of the Empii o of the Sun, are 
manifestly suggested hytlie True Histoiy of Lucian, 
and he had modern fictions, especially the Voyage to 
the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our last volume, 
which he had evidently read, to imp the wings of an 
invention not perhaps emmently feitilo Yet Beigerao 
has the merit of being never weaiisomo , his fictions aie 
well conceived, and show little effoit, which seems also 
the chdiacter of his language m this shoit piece , though 
his letters had been written in the worst style of affedk- 
tion, so as to make us suspect that he was turning 
the manner of some oontempoiaiies into ladicule The 
segrai «5 Segiais, such at least as I have seen, 

are mere pieces of light satire, designed to 
amuse by transient aHusions the lady by whom he was 
patronised, Mademoiselle de Montpensicr If they de- 
serve any regaid at all, it is as links in the history 
of fiction between the mook-heioio romance, of wlaoh 
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Yoiture liad given an instance, and tKe style of fantastic 
invention, wliioli was perfected liy Hamilton 

53 Charles Perranlt may, so far as I know, be said to 
have mvented a kmd of fiction which became 
extremely popular, and has had, even after it 
ceased to find direct imitators, a perceptible influence 
over the lighter literature of Europe The idea was 
oiigmal, and happily executed Perhaps he sometimes 
took the tales of children, such as the tradition of many 
generations had delivered them , but much of his fairy 
machinery seems to have been his own, and I should 
give him credit for several of the stories, though it is 
haid to form a guess He gave to them all a real interest, 
as far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, an 
arch naivete, a morality neither too obvious nor too 
refined, and a slight poignancy of satiie on the woild, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose almost a coimter* 
part in prose to the Eables of La Eontame 

64 These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an 
indolent but not stupid nobihty The court of „ 
Versailles and all Pans resounded with fairy ^ 
tales, it became the popular style for moie than half a 
centuiy But few of these fall within our hmits Per- 
lault’s immediate followers, Madame Muiat and the 
Countess D’Aunoy, especially the latter, have some 
merit , but they come veiy short of the happy simpli- 
city and brevity we find m Mother Goose’s Tales It is 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have written 
those tales which have made him famous befoie the end 
of the century, though they were published later But 
these, with many admirable strokes of wit and inven- 
tion, have too forced a tone in both these qualities , the 
labour is too evident, and, thrown away on such tnfling, 
e;:;oites something like contempt, they aie written for 
an exclusive coterie, not for the woild , and the world 
in all such oases will sooner or later take its revenge 
Yet Hamilton’s tales are incomparably superior to what 
followed , inventions alternately dull and extravagant, 
a style negligent or mannered, an immorality passing 
onward fioin the licentiousness of the Eegency to the 
debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became the 
general characteristics of these fictions, which finally 
expired m the neglect and scorn of the woild 
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55. The Tel4maque of Fenelon, after being suppressed 
Teiemaque in France, appeared in Holland clandestinely 
of Feneion. ■witlioiit the author’s consent in 1699. It is 
needless to say that it soon obtained the admiration of 
Europe, and perhaps there is no book in the French 
language that has been more read. Feneion seems to 
have conceived that, metre not being essential, as he 
assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating the Odyssey in 
T416maque, produced an ep)ic of as legitimate a character 
as his model. But the boundaries between epic poetry, 
especially such epics as the Odyssey, and romance were 
only perceptible by the employment of verse in the 
former ; no elevation of character, no ideality of concep- 
tion, no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied 
to romance. The language of poetiy had for two cen- 
turies been seized for its use. T616maque must therefore 
take its place among romances; but still it is true that 
no romance had breathed so classical a spirit, none had 
abounded so much with the richness of poetical language 
(much, in fact, of Homer, Yirgil, and Sophocles having 
been woven in with no other change than verbal transla- 
tion), nor had any preserved such dignity in its circum- 
stances, such beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its 
diction. It would be as idle to say that Feneion was 
indebted to D’Urfe and Calpren^de, as to deny that some 
degree of resemblance may be found in their poetical 
prose. The one belonged to the morals of chivalry, 
generous but exaggerated; the other to those of wisdom 
and religion. The one has been forgotten because its 
tone is false ; the other is ever admired, and is only less 
regarded because it is true in excess, because it contains 
too much of what we know. Tel6maque, like some other 
of Fenelon^s writings, is to be considered in reference to 
its object ; an object of all the noblest, being to form the 
character of one to whom many must look up for their 
welfare, but still very different from the inculcation of 
profound truth. The beauties of T41dmaque are very 
numerous, the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone 
of the book, have a charm of grace something like the 
pictures of G-uido ; but there is also a certain languor 
which steals over us in reading, and though there is no 
real want of variety in the narration, it reminds us so 
continually of its source, the Homeric legends, as to 
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become latber monotonous Tlie abandonment of verse 
lias produced too muoli diffuseness , it will be observed, 
if we look attentively, tbat where Homer is circumstan- 
tial, Fenelon is more so , m this he sometimes approaches 
the minuteness of the romancers But these defects are 
more than compensated by the moral, and even sesthetic 
excellence of this romance 

56 If this most fertile provmce of all literature, as we 
have now discovered it to be, had yielded so Deficiencj 
little even in France, a nation that might appear of 
eminently fitted to explore it, down to the close 

of the seventeenth centuiy, we may be less surprised at 
the deficiency of our own country Yet the scarcity of 
original fiction in England was so great as to be inex- 
plicable by any reasonmg The public taste was not 
incapable of being pleased , for all the novels and ro- 
mances of the Continent were readily translated The 
manners of all classes were as open to humorous descnp 
tion, the imagination was as vigorous, the heart as sus- 
ceptible, as in othei countries But not only we find 
nothing good , it can hardly be said that we find anything 
at all that has ever atti acted notice in English romance 
The Parthenissa of Loid Orrery, in the heroic style, and 
the short novels of Afia Behn, are nearly as many, per- 
haps, as could be detected m old libranes We must 
leave the beaten track before we can place a single work 
in this class 

57 The Pilgrim’s Progress essentially belongs to it, 
and J ohn Bunyan may pass for the father of our piignm’s 
novelists His success m a line of composition ^^sicss 
like the spiritual romance or allegory, which seems to 
have been frigid and unreadable in the few instances 
where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
Jus want of all learning and his low station m life He 
^was therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator , he was never 
enchained by rules Bunyan possessed in a remarkable 
degree the power of representation , his inventive faculty 
was considerable, but the other is his distmguishmg ex- 
cellence He saw, and makes us see, what he describes , 
he IS circumstantial without prolixity, and in the variety 
and frequent change of his incidents never loses sight of 
the unity of his allegoiical fable His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, by one rule 
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ke kad laid down to kixnself, tke adaptation of all tke 
incidental language of Scripture to kis own use. Tkere 
is scarce a circumstance or metapkor in tke Old Testa- 
ment wkick does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in tke story of the Pilgrim's Progress ; and this peculiar 
artifice kas made Ms own imagination appear more 
creative than it really is. In tke conduct of the romance 
no rigorous attention to the propriety of the allegory 
seems to have been uniformly preserved. Vanity Pair, 
or the cave of the two giants, might, for anything we 
see, have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that ke better keeps up the 
reality of tke pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of 
mere allegory. It is also to be remembered that we read 
this book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either 
little perceived or little regarded. In kis language, 
nevertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles tke signification 
too muck with tke fable ; we might be perplexed between 
the imaginary and the real Christian ; but the liveliness 
of narration soon brings us back, or did at least when we 
were young, to the fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, like some other books, has of late been a little 
oveirated; its excellence is great, but it is not of the 
highest rank, and we should be careful not to break 
doivn the landmarks of fame, by placing tke John Eun- 
yans and the Daniel De Poes among the Dii Majores of 
our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England not tke inven- 
Turkisii tion, but, foi* the most part, the composition of 
another book, which, being grounded on fiction, 
may be classed here, Tke Turkish Spy. A secret emis- 
sary of the Porte is supposed to remain at Paris in 
disguise for above forty years, from 1635 to 1682. His 
correspondence with a number of persons, various in, 
situation, and with whom, therefore, his letters assume 
various characters, is protracted through eight volumes. 
Much, indeed most, relates to the history of those times 
audio the anecdotes connected with it; but in these we 
do not find a large proportion of novelty. The more 
remarkable letters are those which run into metaphysical 
and theological speculation. These are written with an 
earnest seriousness, yet with an extraordinary freedom, 
such as tke feigned garb of a Mohammedan could hardly 
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have exempted from censure in Catholic countiies Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a sort of eminence 
above all human piejudice, he was privileged to judge 
as a stranger of the religion and philosophy of Etiiope , 
but his bold spiiit ranges over the field of Oriental 
speculation The Tmkish Spy is no ordinary production, 
but contains as many pioofs of a thoughtful, if not veiy 
profound mind, as any we can find It suggested the 
Persian Letteis to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to 
Argens , the former deviatmg from his model with the 
oiigmality of talent, the latter following it with a moie 
ser^e closeness Piobability, that is, a resemblance to 
the peKSonated character of an Oriental, was not to be 
attained, nor was it desirable, in any of these fictions , 
but Mahmud has something not European, something of 
a solitaiy insulated wanderer, gazmg on a woild that 
knows him not, winch throws, to my feelings, a striking 
charm over the Turkish Spy , while the Usbek of Montes- 
quieu has become more than half Parisian , his ideas aio 
neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung 
up unbidden fiom his soul, but those of a polite, witty, 
and acute society , and the correspondence with bis 
haiem in Persia which Montesquieu has thought attrac- 
tive to the leader, is not much more interestmg than it 
IS probable, and ends in the style of a common romance 
As to the Jewish Letteis of Argens, it is far inferior to 
the Turkish Spy, and, m fact, rather an insipid book 
59 It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by 
aU the foreign biographers m favour of John chiefiyof 
Paul Mai ana, a native of Genoa, who is asserted English 
to have published the first volume of the Tuikish 
Spy at Pans m 1684, and the rest in subsequent years* 

® Ihe IBist portion "was publisTied at cacM a Pans II prdtend les avoir tra 
"TParis, and also at Amsterdam Bayle dnites de 1 AraTieenltalien etilraoonte 
gives tlie following account —Get ou- fort en long comment il les a tronv^es 
viage a contrefait a Amsterdam du Onsonp^onneavec beauconpdapparena, 
consentement du Iibiaire de Pans, qui quo cost nn tour d esprit Itaben, etnne 
I’a le piemier impnme II sera composd fiction ing<;uieiae semblable b> celle dont 
de plusieurs petits volumes qui contien- Virgile s Cbt sem pour loner Auguste, 
dront les (S\^nemens les plus considdra- kc Nouvelles de la U^pubbquo des 
bles de la chreaentd en gdndral, et de la Lettres, Mars 1684, mOSuvros diverges 
France en puticulior, depuis Hnn^e de Bayle, vol i p 20 The Espion Turc 
1637 Jusqu'en 1683 TJn Italien, natif ib not to be traced in tlie index to the 
de GSnes, Marana donne ces relitions Journal des S 9 avans, nor is it noticed m 
pour des lettreb Rentes anx mmisties de the Bibhotheque Universelle 
la Porte par un espion Turc qui se tenoit 
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But I am not disputing that Marana is the author of the 
thirty letters, published in 1684, and of twenty more 
in 1686, which have been literally tianslated mto Eng- 
lish, and foim about half the hist volume in Engbsh of 
our Turkish Spy.^ Noi do I doubt in the least that the 
lemainder of that volume had a French original, though 
I have never seen it But the later volumes of the 
Espion Turc, in the edition of 1696, with the date of 
Cologne, which, accoiding to Barbier, is put for Rouen,® 
are avowedly translated from the English And to the 
second volume of our Tuikish Spy, published in 1691, is 
prefixed an account, not very credible, of the mannei m 


f Salfi, MV 63 , Biograpb ITnivcrs 
S Dictionn'iiie des Anouymes, vol i 
p 406 Barbier's notice of L'Espion, dans 
les conrb dcs pnuceb Ghidfaens, ascnbes 
four volumes out of si\ which appear to 
contain as much as our eight volumes, to 
Marana, and conjectures that the last tv^o 
are by anotbei hand , but does not mti 
iTi\te the least suspicion of an Lnglish 
oiigmal And ab bis luthority is con 
siderable, I must fortify my own opimon 
bj vthat evidence I can find 
The preface to the second volume 
(English) of the Turkish Spy hcgnib 
thus ' 1 hree years ai e now p1 ijised since 
the fiist volume of letters written by a 
Spy at Pans was published in English 
And it was e\pccted that a second should 
have come out long before this The 
favourable leception which that found 
amongst all sorts of readers would have 
encouiaged a speedy translation ot the 
le&t, had there been extant any French 
edition of more than the fiist pait Bub 
aj^t& the sty tebest inquiry none could he 
hem d oft and, as for the Italian, our 
booksellers have not that correspond 
ence lu those parts as they have m the 
more neighbouring countries oi Funce 
and Holland So that it was a woik de 
spaired of to recover any moie of this 
Arabian's memoirs We little dreamed 
that the Florentines had been so busy in 
prmting and so successful in selling the 
continued translation of these Arabian 
epistles, till It was the fortune of an 
English gentleman to travel in those parts 
last summei , and discover the happy new s 
I will not forestall his letter, which is 
annexed to this piefacc ” A pretended 


letter with the signature of Daniel Selt 
marsh follows, m which the imagmaiy 
author tells a strange tale of the m inner 
in which a certain learned physuian of 
Ferrara, Juho de Medici, descended from 
the Medice ui family put these volumes, 
m the Italian language, mto his hands 
Ihis letter is dated Amsterdam, Sept 9, 
1690 and as the preface refers it to the 
lost summer, I hence conclude that the 
first edition of the second volume of the 
Turkish Spy was in 1691 , for I have not 
seen that, nor any other edition eailier 
than the filth, punted in 1*702 
Marana is said by Salti and otheis to 
have left Franco in 1689, having fallen* 
into adepre ssion of spmts Now thefirst 
thiity letters, about one thirty-second 
part of the entire woik, were published 
in 3684, and about an equal length m 
1686 I admit that he had time to double 
these portions and thus to publish one 
eighth of the whole , hut is it likely that 
between 1686 and 1689 he could have 
given the rest to the world i* If we arc 
not struck by this is it likely that the 
English translator should have fabneated 
the stoiy above mentioned, when the* 
public might know tliat there was 
actually a French original which he had 
rendered The inven tion seems without 

motive Again, how came the French 
cdiUon of 3696 to be an avowed transla- 
tion fiom the English, when, according to 
the hypothesis of M Barbier the volumes 
of Marana had all been published in 
France’ Surely, till these appear, we 
have reason to suspect their existence , 
and the onus prohando lies now on Hit 
advocates of M'>i in I's cl um. 
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wHicli tlie Yolumes subsequent to the first had been pro- 
cured by a traveller, m the oiiginal Italian , no Prench 
edition, it IS declared, being known to the booksellers 
That no Italian edition ever exisied is, I appreliend, now 
generally admitted , and it is to be shown by those who 
contend for the claims of Maiana to seven out of the 
eight volumes, that they were published in Fiance 
before lb91 and the subsequent years, when they ap- 
pear ed in English The Cologne or Eouen edition of 1 69 6 
follows the English so closely, that it has not given the 
oiiginal letters of the jBb:st volume, published with the 
name of Marana, but rendered them back fiom the trans- 
lation 

60 In these early letters, I am ready to admit, the 
scheme of the Turkish Spy may be entiiely tiaced 
Maiana appeals not only to have planned the historical 
pait of the letters, but to have struck out the moie oiiginal 
and striking idea of a Mohammedan waveiing with reli- 
gious scruples, which the English contmuatur has fol- 
lowed up with more philosophy and erudition The in- 
ternal evidence for then English oiigin, in all the latter 
volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly strong , but 
I know the difficulty of aigmng fiom this to convince a 
reader The proof we demand is the production of these 
volumes in French, that is, the specification of some 
public or private library wheie they may be seen, in any 
edition anteiioi to 1691, and nothing short of this can he 
satisfactory evidence ^ 


l shall now produce some direct evi- 
dence for the Engbsh autliorsbip of seven 
out of eight parts of the Turkish Spy 
“ In the life of Mra Manley published 
under the title of * The Adventures of 
Jlivella’ pnnted in 1714, m pages 14 
and 15 it is said That her father Sir 
Rogei Manley, was the genuine author 
of the firbt volume of the Turkish Spy 
Dr Midgley, an ingenious physician re- 
lated to the family by marriage had the 
ch irge of looking over his papers, among 
which he found that manuscnpt, v Inch 
he easily reserved to his proper use, and 
both by hi8 own pen and the assistance 
ot some others conbnned the work until 
the eighth volume, without ever having 
the justice to name the author of the fii&t * 
Mb note in the copy of the Turkish Spy 


(edit 1732) m the Bnti&h Museum 
Another MS note in the same volume 
gives the following evtiact fromDunton s 
Life and Errors — “ Mr Bradshaw is the 
best accompbshed hackney writer I have 
met with , his genius was quite above 
the common size, and bis style m- 
comparably fhae So soon as 1 saw 

the fiist volume of the lurkish Spy, the 
veiy style and manner of writing con- 
vuiced me that Bradshaw was the author 
Bradshaw’s wife owned that Lr 
Midgley had engaged him in a work 
which would take him some years to 
finish, for which the Doctor was to pay 
him 40s per sheet so that '’tis very 
probable (for I cannot swear I saw him 
write it) that Mr William Bradshaw was 
tl e author of the Turkish Spy , were it 
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61 It woiald not, loerliaps, be unfair to bung -witbin 
Swift’s Tale the pale of the seventeenth century an ehubion 
Qfaiui) of genius sufficient to ledeem our name in its 
annals of fiction The Tale of a Tub, though not pub- 
lished till 1704, was chiefly wiitten, as the author de 
claies, eight j^-eais before, and the Battle of the Books 
subioined to it has every appearance of recent animosity 
against the opponents of Temple and Boyle, m the ques- 
tion of Phalaiis The Tale of a Tub is, in my appre- 
hension, the masteipiece of Swift, ceitainly Babelais 
has nothing supenoi, even m invention, noi anything so 
condensed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting 
satire, of felicitous analogy The Battle ot the Books is 
such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutnn 
that we can hardly own it is an imitation 


not for this discovciy, Dr Midgley liad 
gone off w ith the honour of that pei form 
ance ’ It thus appears that in England 
it w as looked upon as an original work , 
though the authoiity of Dunton is not 
\ oiy good for the f icts he tells, ind that 
of Mrs Manley much worse But I do 
not quote them is eiidence of such ficts, 
but of common lepoit Mis Manley, who 
claims foi h^r fithcr the first volume, 
ceiUinly written by Marana, must be set 
aside , as to Di Midgley and Mr Brad- 
shaw I know nothing to confnm oriefute 
whit is hcic said 

[The hjpothosis of these notes, that all 
thelurkishSpy,afLa thetnstof otti eight 
volumes, is of 1 nglish ongm, has heen 
controverted in the O-entlcnun s Maga- 
zine bj persons of le irning and acuteness 


I would suirender my own opinion, if 1 
could see sufficient grounds for doing so , 
but as yet Marana’s pretensions are not 
substantiated by the evidence which I 
demanded, the proof of any edition in 
trench anttiior to that of our lurkish 
Spy, the second volume of which (there 
lb no dispute about Maroim's authorship 
of the first) appealed in 1691, with a pre 
face denying the cvistence of a Fiench 
original Those who have had lecourse 
to the aibitiary supposition that Mirana 
communicited his manusenpt to some 
English translitor, who published it as 
his own, should be aw are that a incicpcs 
sibility, without a shadow of eiidence, 
evin if it solved to explain the facts, 
ciumot be received in histoncal criticism 
istnith— 1842^ 
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CHAPTEK VIIJ 

HISrORY OP PHYSICAL AM) OTHER LITERATURE 
FROM 1650 TO lYOO 


Sect I — On Experimental Phiiosophy 


InstitatioBS for Science* at Florence —London — Par jb— Chemistry — Boyle 
and otheis 

1 Wf have now arrived, according to the method pur- 
sued in corresponding periods, at the history of 
mathematical and physical science m the latter ^ttmg 
pait of the seventeenth century But I must 
here entreat my readers to excuse the omission 
of that which ought to occupy a promment situation in 
any work that pietends to trace the general progress of 
human knowledge The length to which I have found 
myself already compelled to extend these volumes might 
he an adequate apology , hut I have one more insupeiahle 
in the slightness of my ovm acquaintance with suhiects 
so momentous and difficult, and upon which I could not 
write without presumptuousness and much peiil of he- 
tiaying ignorance names, therefore, of WaUis and 

Huygens, Newton and Leihnitz, must he passed with 
distant reverence 

-2 This was the age when the experimental philo 
sophy to which Bacon had held the torch, and Ac-^deiny 
which had already made considerable progress, 
especially m Italy, was finally established on 
the rums of arbitrary figmente and partial mductions 
This philosophy was signally mdebted to three associa- 
tions, the eldest of which did not endure long , hut the 
others have remamed to this day the perennidl fountains 
of science , the Academy del Cimento at Florence, the 
VOL TV z 
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Jloy.i,! yocj(‘Ly of [joiidoii, -llu' A(\i(loiTiy ol Sciences at 
l*aiib 'Hio Inst oi tliesc^ was obi<iblisli< d iii 1()57, witli 
llio ])a1i(maij;e oi iKo (hand Diiko I<\Mdiiunid II, but 
iiiulci the p(‘(*ulicu (aio of his biolhor Jj(‘ui)o1d Both 
wc. 0 , III <1 inamioi nt lliai (hoc lomai kablo, atlacbed to 
naim.iL |)hilosoj)liy , and Leopold, J(ss ( no;ag<‘(l in public 
.iltins, liad loop; <.airi<d on a u)» it spondenu c with the 
loain(‘<l ol Mmojic 11. is said (bat 11i(' advi< (' of Yiviani, 
ono ()(■ iJio <j'i(Mlost i^oomtdois that I<]iiio])o has ])roduced, 
led io Uiis insiiluiaon The ii.nno whicli (Ins Academy 
assiinn d p'a,v(‘ pioniiso oi llioii iundairicntal ndc, the in- 
vestigation ol liulli by oxpdiinonl alone 'fhe numbei 
ol A( idoinn lans wasinihinilod , and all Ibat was lequired 
as an nticlo oi faith was the ahpnalion of all faith, a 
lOsoLntion to iiiqmie inio tiiith without ic<»ai(l to any 
pievioiis sect of iiliilosophy ^I’his Acadcuny lasted un- 
ioitunately but ion yeais m vic^oui it is a ji^ieat mis- 
foiluiK' for any Lteiaj y institution lo (hqxuid on one man, 
and osj)('(Mally on a ])i iin e, who, sheddinij; a hn iitious, as 
w<dl as somol linos a goimino lushiduiuul it, is not easily 
j(‘pki(C‘d willioid. a dinnnnlion of the woihVs regaid 
L<‘oi)old, in n)()7, bocairio <\ (aidniaJ, and was tbuswith- 
(bawn fjoin I'^loionco , o< lioisol the Ac adoiny del Oimento 
dic'd 01 wc'iit aw<iy, and it lapidly sunk info insigm- 
bf.iricc Ibit a volume containing lopoils ol tlie yearly 
<‘\])oiiinenls it made, among ofheis flio ( olebiated one 
pioving, as as then snp])osed, the iTKoiuprossibility of 
waic) IS genoially osfooincd''' 

J Thu goTin of oni Boyal Society may })o liracod to 

Koval the ye.n 1 () 45 , when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, 
and otliOTS loss known, agiood io moot weekly 
at a piivaio house in London, in or dot to converse on 
siiL)]0(*is conn o< led wilh naLiiial, and osjiecially experi- 
nioutal, philo.soi>hy Some of those soon ailoi wai ds settW 
in Oxfoid, and thus aioso two little societies in con- 
iioMon wifh each othoi, fliose at ()\foid being recruited 
l)y Ward, Polly, Wilbs, and B.i(hmst Hioy met at 
Polly’s lodgings iilJ ho loinovod to Ireland in 1652, 
ofIcT wards at those of Wilkins, in Wadbain (College, till 
ho bec.aino M.isiei of J’niiity (lolloge, Cainbndge, in 
1 ()50 , .iboiit which limo most oi the Oxloid ])hilosophers 

" <»hI1ii//i Sfom (M Gi m Ducalo vol vii p 240 , 'lirabostlii m 204 , Corniani, 
,vii< *20 
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came to London, and held then meetings m Gresham 
College They became more numerous aftei the Resto- 
ration, which gave better hope of a tranquillity indis- 
pensable for science, and on the 28th of November, 
1660, agreed to form a regular society, which should 
meet weekly foi the piomotion of natural philosophy 
then registers are kept from this tune^ The king, 
rather fond himself of these subjects, fiom the beginning 
afforded them his patronage , then first charter is dated 
15th July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the 
Royal Society, and appointing Lord Biouncker the first 
president, assisted by a council of twenty, the conspi- 
cuous names among which aie Boyle, Kenelm Bigby 
Wilkins, Wien, Evelyn, and Oldenbuig® The last of 
these was secietary, and editoi of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, the first number of which appeared March 1, 
1665, containing sixteen pages m quarto These weie 
continued monthly, or less frequently, according to the 
materials he possessed Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was 
by Hooke These early transactions are chiefly notes 
of conversations and lemaxks made at the meetings, as 
well as of experiments either then made oi lepoited to 
the Society ^ 

4 The Academy of Sciences at Pans was established 
m 1666, under the auspices of Colbeit The Academy of 
kmg assigned to them a room in the loyal 
library for their meetings Those first selected 
were all mathematicians , but other departments of 
science, especially chemistry and anatomy, afterwards 
furnished associates of considerable name It seems, 
nevertheless, that this Academy did not cultivate expe- 
nmental philosophy with such unremittmg zeal as 
tb^5 Royal Society, and that abstract mathematics have 
always home a larger proportion to the rest of their 
inquiries They pubhshed m this century ten volumes, 
knowm as Anciens Memoires de TAcadt^mie But near 
its close, in 1697, they received a regular institution 
from the king, organismg them m a manner analogous 

b BircVb Hist, of Royal Society, vol i p 1 

Id p 88 

Id vol 11 p 18, Thomson's Hist of Royal Society, p 7 
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to tile two otlier great literary foTindations, tlie French 
Academy, and that of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.'*- 

5. In several branches of physics, the experimental 
state of philosopher is both guided and corrected by 
Chemistry, eternal laws of geometry. In others 
he wants this aid, and, in the words of his master, 
‘‘ knows and nnderstands no more concerning the order 
of nature than, as her servant and interpreter, he has 
been taught by observation and tentative processes.” 
Ail that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies on each 
other was of this description ; though in our own times 
■even this has been in some degree brought under the 
omnipotent control of the modern analysis. Chemistry, 
or the science of the molecular constituents of bodies, 
manifested in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, 
had never been rescued from empirical hands till this 
period. The transmutation of metals,, the universal 
medicine, and other inquiries utterly unphilosophical 
in themselves, because they assumed the existence of 
that which they sought to discover, had occupied the 
chemists so much that none of them had made any fmther 
progress than occasionally, by some happy combination or 
analysis, to contribute an useful preparation to pharmacy, 
or to detect an unkno'wn substance. Glauber and Yan 
Helmont were the most active and ingenious of these 
elder chemists ; but the former has only been remem- 
bered by having long given his name to sulphate of soda, 
while the latter wasted his time on experiments froin 
which he knew not how to draw right inferences, and 
his powers on hypotheses which a sounder spirit of the 
inductive philosophy would have taught him to reject.^ 

6. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical, 
Becker douht, and in a great measure unfounded, 

but cohering in a plausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the Paracelsists and Behmenists, 
was founded by Becker in Germany, by Boyle and his 
contemporaries of the Royal Society in England. Becker, 
a native of Spire, who, after wandering from one city 
of Germany to another, died in London in 1685, by his 
Physica Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the foun- 

® Fonteiielle, vol. y. p. 23. Montucla, Hist, des Matliematiques, vol. ii. p. 557. 
f TiiomsoE’s Hist, of Chemistry, i 183. 
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datian of a theory which, having m the next centuiy 
been perfected by Stahl, became the creed of phdosopli} 
till neaily the end of the last century “Becker’s 
theory,” says an English writer, “stripped of every- 
thing but the naked statement, may be expressed m the 
following sentence besides water and an there are 
thiee other substances, called earths, which enter into 
the composition of bodies, namely, the fusible or vitii- 
fiable earth, the inflammable or sulphureous, and the 
^ mercurial By the intimate combination of earths with 
watei IS formed an universal acid, fiom which proceed 
all other acid bodies , stones are produced by the com- 
bination of certam earths, metals by the combination 
of all the thiee earths in pioportions which vary accord- 
ing to the metal ” s 

7 No one Englishman of the seventeenth centuiy 
after Loid Bacon laised to himself so high a 
leputation m experunental philosophy as Eobert 

Boyle , it has even been remarked that he was born in 
the yeai of Bacon’s death, as the person destined by 
nature to succeed him An eulogy which would be 
extravagant, if it implied any parallel between the genius 
of the two , but hardly so if we look on Boyle as the 
most faithful, the most patient, the most successful dis- 
ciple who earned forward the expenmental philosophy 
of Bacon His works occupy six large volumes m 
quarto They may be divided into theological or meta- 
physical and physical or expenmental Of the formei, 
we may mention as the most philosophical his Disquisi- 
tion into the Final Causes of Natural Thmgs, his Free 
Inquiry mto the received Notion of Nature, his Dis- 
course of Thmgs above Eeason, his Considetationfe about 
the Eeconcileableness of Eeason and Eeligion, his Ex- 
cellency of Theology, and his Considerations on the 
Senptures , but the latter, his chemical and 
expenmental writmgs, form more than two-thuds of his 
piolix works 

8 The metaphysical treatises, to use that word m a 
laige sense, of Boyle, oi rather those concern- his meta 
mg Natural Theology, are veiy perspicuous, 

very free from system, and such as bespeak an ™ 


s Thomson’s Hist of Royal Society, p 468. 
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independent lover of tnitli His Disquisition on Final 
Causes was a well-timed vindication of that palmary 
argument against the paradox of the Cartesians, who 
had denied the validity of an infeience from the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends m the imiveise to an intel- 
ligent ProMdence Boyle takes a more philosophical 
view of the principle of final causes than had been found 
in many theologians, who weakened the aigument itself 
by the piesumptuous hypothesis, that man was the sole 
object of Providence in the creation ^ His greater know- 
ledge of physiology led him to percene that there are 
both animal, and what he calls cosmical, ends, in which 
man has no concern 

9 The following passage is so favouiable a specimen 

Extract philosophical Spirit of Boyle, and so good 

omcrn^ an illustration of the theory of idols in the No- 
^ vum Oiganum, that, although it might better, 

perhaps, have deserved a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inseiting it — “ I know not,’’ he 
says, in his Fiee Inquiiy mto the received Notion of 
Nature, ‘‘whether it be a pieiogative in the human 
mind, that as it is itself a tine and positive being, so is 
it apt to conceive all other things as true and positive 
beings also , but whelhei or no this propensity to fiame 
such kind of ideas supposes an excellency, I feai it occa- 
sions mistakes, and makes us think and speak aftei the 
manner of true and positive beings, of such things as are 
but chimeiical, and some of them negations or piivations 
themselves as death, ignorance, blindness, and the like 
It concerns ustheiefoie to stand very carefully upon our 
guaid, that we be not insensibly misled by such an innate 
and unheeded temptation to erior, as we bung into the 
world with us ” * 

1 0 Boyle impi oved the air-pump and the thei mometer, 

His merits latter was first made an accurate 

instrument of investigation hy Newton He 
mistry®* discovered the law of the air’s elasticity, 

namely, that its hulk is inversely as the pres- 
sure upon it For some of the principles of hydrostatics 
we are indebted to him, though he did not possess much 
mathematical knowledge The Philosophical Transao 


Boyle’s Works, vol v p 394 


» Vol V p 161 
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tions contain several valuable papeis by bim on this 
science ^ By his “ Sceptical Chemist,” published in 
1661, he did much to overtmn the theories of Van Hel- 
mont’s school, that commonly called of the latio-che- 
mists, winch was in its highest reputation , raising doubts 
as to the existence not only of the four elements of the 
peripatetics, hnt of those which these chemists had sub- 
stituted Boyle holds the elements of bodies to be atoms 
of diferent shapes and sizes, the union of which gives 
ongm to what are vulgarly called elements “ It is un- 
necessary to remark that this is the prevailing theory of 
the present age 

11 I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and 
of his contemporaries in English chemistry from General 
a modem authoi of credit “ Perhaps Mr Boyle 
may be considered as the first person neither ° ^ 

connected with pharmacy nor naming, who devoted a 
considerable degree of attention to chemical pui suits 
Mr Boyle, though m common with the literary men of 
his age he may be accused of ciedulity, was both very 
laborious and intelligent, and his chemical pursuits, 
which were various and extensive, and intended solely 
to develope the truth without any regard to pieviously 
conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set che- 
mistry free from the tiammels of absurdity and super- 
stition in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to 
recommend it to philosophers as a science deserving to 
be studied on account of the important information which 
it was quabfied to convey His refutation of the alche- 
mistical opinions respecting the constituents of bodies, 
his observations on cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and 
on e+her, des^tve particularly to be mentioned as doing 
him much honour We have no regular account of any 
one substance or of any class of bodies in Mr Boyle, 
Similar to those which at present are considered as be- 
longmg exclusively to the science of chemistry N either 
did he attempt to systematise the phenomena, nor to 
subject them to any hypothetical explanation 

12 “ But his contemporary Dr Hooke, who had a 
particular predilection for hypothesis, sketched of Hookp 
in his Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical 

Thomson’s Hist, of Royal Society “ Thomson’s Hist of Chemistrj i 
pp 400, 411 205 
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explanation of combustion, and piomised to develope Ins 
doctrine more fully in a subsequent book, a promise 
wbicb be never Mblled , tbougb in bis Lampas, pub- 
lished about twenty years afterwaids, be bas given a 
very beautiful explanation of tbe way in wbicb a caudle 
bums Mayow, m bis Essays, published at Oxfoid 
about ten years after tbe Microgiapbia, embraced tbe 
hypothesis of Dr Hooke without acknowledgment , but 
clogged it with so many absurd additions of his own as 
greatly to obscuie its lustre and dimimsb its beauty 
Mayow’s fiist and prmcipal Essay contains some happy 
experiments on respiration and air, and some foitunate 
conjectures respecting tbe combustion of tbe metals, 
but the most valuable part of the whole is the chapter 
on affinities, in which he appears to have gone much 
farther than any otbei chemist of bis day, and to have 
anticipated some of the best established doctrines of his 
successors Sir Isaac Ne'^on, to whom all the sciences 
be under such great obbgations, made two most im- 
poitant contiibutions to chemistiy, which constitute as 
it weie the foundation-stones of its two gneat divisions 
Tbe first was pointing out a method of giaduatmg ther- 
mometers, so as to be comparable with each other m 
whatever part of tbe world observations with them are 
made The second was by pointmg out the nature of 
chemical affinity, and showing that it consisted m an 
atti action by which the constituents of bodies weie 
diawn towards each othei and united , thus destroying the 
previous hypothesis of the hooks, and points, and rings, 
and wedges, by means of which the different constitu- 
ents of bodies were conceived to be kept together ” 

13 Lemery, a druggist at Pans, by his Cours de 
Lemeiy Ohymie in 1 675, is said to have changed the face 
of the science , the change nevertheless seemg 
to have gone no deeper “ Lemery,” says Eontenelle, 
“was the fiist who dispersed the real or pietended 
obscurities of chemistry, who brought it to clearer and 
moie simple notions, who abolished the gross barbarisms 
. of itb language, who promised nothing but what he knew 
the art could perform , and to this he owed the success 
of his book It shows not only a sound undei standing, 


riiomson*s Hist of Royal Society, p 466 
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but some greatness of soul, to strip one’s own science 
of a false pomp ” ° But we do not find tkat Lemery 
bad any noYel views in ckemistry, or that he claims 
with any iiresistible pretension the title of a philosopher 
In fact, his chemistry seems to have been little moio 
than pharmacy 


Sect II — On Natural History, 

Zoology — Ray — Botanical Classifications — Grew — Geological Theones 

14 The accumulation of paiticular knowledge in Natuial 
Histoiy must always be progressive, wheie any siow pro- 
legard is paid to the subject , every tiaveller m gress of 
remote countries, every manner may contiibute 
some observation, coiiect some error, or bnng home 
some new species Thus zoology had made a regular 
advance from the days of Conrad Gesner , yet with so 
taidya step, that, reflectmg on the extensive mtercourse 
of Europe with the Eastern and Western world, we may 
be surprised to find how httle Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had added, even in the most 
obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the knowledge col- 
lected one hundred years before But hitherto zoology, 
confined to mere description, and that often careless or 
indefinite, unenhghtened by anatomy, uniegulated by 
method, had not merited the name of a science That 
name it owes to J ohn Kay 

1 5 Kay first appeared in Natural Histoiy as the editor 
of the Ormthology of his highly accomplished before Ray 
fxiend Francis IVilloughby, with whom he had 
travelled over the Continent This was published in 
1676 , and the History of Fishes followed m 1686 The 
descriptions are ascribed to Willoughby, the arrange- 
ment to Ray, who might have considered the two works 
as in great part his own, though he has not mterfeied 
wuth the glory of his deceased fiiend Cuvier observes, 
that the History of Fishes is the moie perfect work of 
j the two, that many species are described which will 


Floge de Lemery, in CEuvreb dc Fontenelle, v 361 , Biogr Unnerselle 
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not b© found in earlier ichthyologists, and that those of 
the Mediteiranean especially are given with great pre- 
cision ^ 

16 Among the ongmal works of Eay we may select 
HisSynop- Synopsis Methodica Animahum Quadru- 
sisofQua- pedum et Serpentmi Geneiis, published m 

® 1693 This book makes an epoch in zoology, 

not for the additions of new species it contains, sincp 
theie are few wholly such, but as the first classification 
of animals that can be reckoned both general and 
grounded in nature He divides them into those with 
blood and without blood The foimer are such as 
breathe thiough lungs, and such as breathe thiough 
giUs Of the former of these some have a heait with 
two ventricles, some have one only And among the 
former class of these some are viviparous, some ovipa- 
rous "We thus come to the proper distinction of Mam- 
maha But in compliance with vulgar piejudice, Ray 
did not include the cetacea in the same class with quad- 
rupeds, though well aware that they properly belonged 
to it, and left them as an older of fishes Quadrupeds 
he was the fiist to divide into ungulate and unguiculate^ 
hoofed and clawed, having himself invented the Latin 
words The former are solidipeda, bisulca, or qmdmulca , 
the latter are hjida or irndtifida, and these latter with 
undivided or with partially divided toes , which latter 
again may have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
claws , and these with nairow claws he arranges accord- 
ing to their teeth, as either carnivora or leponna, now gene- 
rally called rodentia Besides all these quadrupeds which 
he calls amhga, he has a general division called anomala, 
for those without teeth or with such peculiar arrange- 
ments of teeth as we find in the insectivorous genera, 
the hedgehog and mole ® 

17 Ray was the first zoologist who made use of com- 

Ments of parative anatomy , he inserts at length every 

this work, account of dissections that he could find , several 

had been made at Pans He does not appear to be very 


P Biographic IJniverselle, art Kay pans in omnihus fero prosterqnam in 
*1 Nosnea communihommumopimone pilis et pedihns et elemento in qno 
Qiniisrecedamus^et nt affeclate novitatis degunt convemre videantur, piscihns an 
notam evitemn*?, cptacenm 'icumtilmm miTnerahimns P *>5 
((.nil tquiinvisdiinL qiituliiiiudibus vivi ' P ')0 
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anxious about desciibiug e^ery species, tlius m the 
simian family lie omits several well known * I cannot 
exactly determine wbat quadrupeds he has* mserted that 
do not appear in the earlier zoologists, accoiding to 
Lmnaeus, in the twelfth edition of the Systema Naturae, 
if I have counted rightly, they amount to thii*ty-two , 
but I have found him very careless in specifying the 
synonyms of his predecessors, and many, for which he 
only quotes Kay, are in Gesner oi Jonston Eay has 
however much the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters “ The particular 
distinction of his labours,” says Cuvier, “ consists m an 
arrangement more clear, more deteiminate than those of 
any of his predecessors, and applied with more con- 
sistency and piecision His distribution of the classes 
of quadiTipeds and birds has been followed by the 
English naturalists almost to Our own days , and we find 
manifest traces of that he has adopted as to the latter 
class in Linnaeus, in Bnsson, m Buffon, and in all other 
ornithologists 

18 The bloodless animals, and even those of cold 
blood, with the exception of fishes, had occupied 
but little attention of any good zoologists tiH 
after the middle of the century They were now studied 
with consideiable success Kedi, established as a phy- 
sician at Florence, had yet time for that various litera- 
ture which has immortalised his name He opposed, 
and m a great degree disproved by experiment, the pre- 
vailing doctime of the equivocal generation of insects, 
or that from corruption , though where he was unable 
to show the means of reproduction, he had recourse to a 
paradoxical hypothesis of his own Eedi also enlarged 
our knowledge of mtestmal animals, and made some 
good expel iments on the poison of vipers * Malpighi, 
^0 combated, like Eedi, the theory of the reproduction 
of organised bodies from mere corruption, has given one 
of the most complete treatises on the silkwoim that we 

t Hoc genus ammaliuin tam candato lie had found m the Memoirs of the Aca- 
rum tum cauda carentium species valde ddmie des Sciences But he does not 
numerosa sunt , non taiuen multas apud mentiou the Simia lnuus,orthe S Hama- 
autores fide dignos descnptse occurrunt diyas, and several others of the most 
He only descnbes those species he has known species 
found in Clusras or Marcgra\e and what " Biogr Umv 
he calls Paribiensis, such, I piesume, as * Biogi Unn , riiahoschi, xi 252 
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possess y Swammeidam, a Dutcli naturalist, abandoned 
Swammer- his pursuits m buman anatomj to follow up 
tbat of insects, and by bis skill and patience 
in dissection made numerous discoveiies in tbeir struc- 
ture His General History of Insects, 1669, contains 
a distribution mto foui classes, founded on tbeir bodily 
forms and tbe metamorphoses they undergo A posthu- 
mous woik Biblia Naturae, not published till 1738, 
contams, says the Biogiaphie Universelle, “a multi- 
tude of facts wholly unknown before Swammerdam , it 
IS impossible to cany faither the anatomy of these little 
animals, or to be more exact in the desoiiption of then 
organs ” 

19 Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned 

Lister those who have done most to found the 

science of conchology by his Histona sive Sy- 
nopsis Oonchyhoium, in 1685 , a work very copious and 
full of accurate delmeations, and also by his thiee tiea- 
tises on English animals, two of which i elate to fluviatile 
and marine shells The third, which is on spideis, is 
not less esteemed in entomology Lister was also per- 
haps the first to distinguish the specific characters, such 
at least as are now reckoned specific, though probably 
not in his time, of the Asiatic and Afiican elephant 
His works in natural histoiy and comparative anatom}?- 
aie justly esteemed, because he has shown himself an 
exact and sagacious observer, and has pointed out with 
coirectness the natural relations of the animals that he 
describes ’’ ^ 

20 The beautiful science which bears the improper 
Comparative name of comparative anatomy, had but casually 
miatomy occupied the attention of the medical profes- 
sion “ It was to them, rather than to mere zoologists, 
that it owed, and indeed strictly must always owe, its 
discoveiies, which had hitherto been very few It was 
now more cultivated, and the relations of structure to 

Biogr Umv , Tiraboschi, a.i 252 now used, and tlie second is but a part, 
® Biogr Umv , Chalmers though an important one, of the science 

* It IS most probable that this tern Zootomt/ has been su^^e&ted as a better 
was onginally designed to express a com name, but it is not quite analogical to 
panson between the human structure anatomy, and on the whole it seems as 
and that of brutes though it might also if we must remam with the old word, 
mean one between different species of protesting against its pi opiiety 
the latter In the first sense it is never 
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the capacities of animal hfe hecame more striking as 
their varieties were more fully understood , the giand 
theories of final causes foxind their most convincing 
aiguments In this period, I heheve, comparative ana- 
tomy made an impoitant piogiess, which in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth centnry was hy no means equally 
lapid France took the lead in these researches “ The 
nnmher of papers on comparative anatomy,’’ sajs Dr 
Thomson, “ is greater in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy than m our national publication This was 
owing to the pains taken during the reign of Louis XIV. 
to fiunish the Academy with pioper animals, and the 
number of anatomists who received a salary, and of 
course devoted themselves to anatomical subjects ” There 
are, however, about twenty papers in the Philosophical 
Tian&actions before 1700 on this subject ^ 

21 Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philoso- 
phical light which occasionally lUustiate the 
wiitmgs of Caesalpin and Qolumna, had seldom ° ° 
gone faither than to name, to desciibe, and to delineate 
plants with a greater or less acouiacy and copiousness 
Yet it long had the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the lattei made a consideiable step m advance, it 
still continued to keep ahead This is a period of great 
importance in botanical science Jungiiis of , 
Hamburgh, whose posthumous Isagoge Phyto- ^ 

SCO pica was pubhshed m 1679, is said to have been the 
fiist in the seventeenth century who led the way to a 
better classification than that of Lobel, and Spiengel 
thinks that the Engbsh botanists were not unacquainted 
witli his writings , Eay indeed owns his obligations to 
them ** 

t 22 But the foundei of olassificafion, in the eyes of the 
•^oild, was Eobert Moiison, of Aberdeen, pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford , who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1669, by his Plantarum Umbelliferarum 
Distributio Nova, in 1672, and chiefly by his great work 
Historia Plantarum Dniversalis, in 1678, laid the basis of 
a systematic classification, which he partly founded, not on 
trivial distinctions of appearance, as the older botanists, 
but, as Caesalpmhad first done, on the fructifying organs 

b Thomson s Hist of Eoyal Society, ® Sprengel, Hib» Rei Herbanee, vol li 
j> 114 p 32 
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He has been frequently charged with plagiarism from 
that great Italian, who seems to have simered, as others 
have done, by failing to cany forwaid his own luminous 
conceptions into such details of proof as the world justly 
demands , another instance of which has been seen in 
his very strikmg passages on the circulation of the blood 
Sprengel, however, who praises Morison highly, does not 
impute to him this injustice towards Csesalpm, whose 
writings might possibly be unknown m Britain ^ And 
it might be observed also, that Morison did not, as has 
sometimes been alleged, establish the fruit as the sole 
basis of his arrangement Out of fifteen classes, into 
which he distributes all herbaceous plants, but seven are 
characterised by this distmction ® “ The examination of 
Morison ’s works,” says a late biographer, “ will enable 
us to judge of the service he rendered in the reformation 
of botany The great botanists, from Gesner to the 
Bauhms, had published works, more or less useful by 
their discoveries, their obseiyations, their descriptions, 
or their figures Gesner had made a great step in con- 
sidermg the fruit as the principal distinction of genera 
Fabius Oolumna adopted this view , Caesalpin applied it 
to a classification which should be regarded as better 
than anj' that preceded the epoch of which we speak 
Monson had made a particular study of fruits, having 
collected 1500 different species of them, though he did 
not .neglect the importance of the natural affinities of 
other parts He dwells on this leading idea, insists on 
the necessity of establishing generic characters, and has 
founded his chief works on this basis He has therefore 
done real service to the science , nor should the vanity 
which has made him ponceal his obligations to Caesalpin 
mduce us to refuse him justice ” ^ Monson speaks of has 
own theory with excessive vanity, and depreciates all 
earlier botanists as full of confusion Several Enghsh 
wnters have been unfavourable to Monson, out of par- 
tiality to Ray, with whom he was on bad terms , but 
Toumefoft declares that if he had not enlightened botany, 
it would still have been in darkness 


d Sprengel, p 34 
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23 Eay, in Ins Metliodns Plantamm Nova, 1682, and 
m his Histoiia Plantamm Universalis, m thiee j. 
volumes, the first published in 1686, the second 

in 1688, and the third, which is supplemental, m 1704, 
trod m the steps of Moiison, hut with more aclmowledg- 
ment of what was due to otliers, and with some improve 
ments of his own He described 6900 plants, many of 
which are now considered as varieties « In the botanical 
works of Eay we find the natural families of plants better 
defined, the difference of complete and mcomplete flowers 
more precise, and the grand division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons fully established He gave much pie- 
cision to the characteristics of many classes, and intro- 
duced several technical terms very useful for the per- 
spicmty of botanical language , finally, he established 
many general prmciples of airangement which have 
since been adopted ^ Bay’s method of classification was 
principally by the fruit, though he admits its imperfec- 
tions “ In fact, his method,” says Pulteney, “ though 
he assumes the fruit as the foundation, is an elaborate 
attempt, for that time, to fibs natuial classes ” * 

24 Rivmus, in his Tntioductio in Kem Herbanam, 
Leipsic, 1690, a very short peiformance, stiuck 

into a new path, which has modified to a gieat 
degiee the systems of later botanists Csesalpm and 
Morison had looked mainly to the fruit as the basis of 
classification , Eivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundamental rule that all plants which resemble 
each other both in the flowei and in the fruit, ought to 
bear the same generic name^ In some pages of this 
Introduction we certamly find the basis of the Ontica 
Botanioa of Linnaeus “ Eivmus thmks the arrangement 
of Caesalpin the best, and that Monson has only spoiled 
what he took , of Eay he speaks m terms of eulogy, but 
iifames some part of lus method His own is primarily 
founded on the flower, and thus he forms eighteen classes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he 
subdivides into ninety-one genera The specific distmc- 
tions he founded on the general habit and appearance of 
the plant Hjs method is more thoroughly artificial, as 

« Pulteney The account of Kay life h Biogi TJnx\erselle 
and hotanicalwntingb in this work occu- i P 259 
pies nearly 100 pages k Biogr Unn erselle Id 
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opposed to natural , that is, moi e established on a single 
principle, which often brings heterogeneous plants and 
families together, than that of any of his predecessors , 
for even Eay had kept the distinction of tiees from 
shiubs and herbs, conceivmg it to be founded in their 
natural fructifioation Eivinus set aside wholly this 
leading division Yet he had not been able to i educe 
all plants to his method, and admitted several anomalous 
divisions ® 

25, The merit of establishing an unifoim and consist- 
^ ent system was reserved for Toumefort His 

oTimeor Botanique appeared in 1694, 

the Latin translation, Institutiones Eei Ilerbarise, in 
1700 Toumefoit, like Eivinus, took the flower or 
corolla as the basis of his system , and the varieties in 
the structure, rather than number, of the petals furnish 
hm with his classes The genera — ^for, like other bo- 
tanists before Linnaeus, he has no intermediate division 
— are established by the flower and fruit conjointly, or 
now and then by loss essential differences, for he held 
it better to constitute new geneia than, as otheis had 
done, to have anomalous species The accessory parts 
of a plant are allowed to supply specific distinctions. 
But Toumefort divides vegetables, accoidmg to old pre- 
judice — which it lb suiprising that, after the precedent 
of Eivinus to the contiary, he should have regarded — 
mio hutbsandtioos , .iiid Llms he liris twoniy-lwo r l.isbos 
Simple flowoTb, iifionoprtalouH oi poly pel, dons, loim 
oloveiL ol theses composite flowors, Ihice , the a])eUIons, 
onc^, the ci yptogimouN, oi tho^o wiIJkmiI / lowi'i oi triiif, 
make aiiotbcr class , slnubs oi iUlcc^ aieiibc od in llie 
sevenloenth , and tioos, ni five more, rue sum l<n I y dis- 
tributed, <i(cui(iing to th(Mi iloi.il ih«na(toib* fSpiouge] 
oxiols mnob ot the .system ol ^roinnotoit, though ho (]j.b 
ap])iovos of the .s(‘l(‘eiiou ol a pait so often w<niting as 
the (‘oiolla foi the sole hisis, uoi can its vaiious loims 
bo compiLSod in Toninoroi i/s classes IIjh oideis aie 
well niarkivl, accoicluig to llu‘ H.iine aiilho/ , but, ho mul- 
tiplied both his g(‘ri(ji<i and specMi^s too imuJi, aud p,iid 
too little attention to the sUnnina Tfis mi'thod was Jess 
lepugnanfc to uatiiial alTinitios and moio (onvouimit in 

" lijogr llniv , SpTtnfd p *10 

® Biogr Uiiiv , Ilioinsou''- JI j-,! oMloy a .S oc k 1 y v n, Spungd, p O-l 
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practice tlaan any whicli liad come since Lobel. Most of 
Tonrneforfs generic distinctions were preserved by 
Linn^ns, and some wbicb bad been abrogated witbont 
sufficient reason bave since been restored.^ Bay opposed 
tlie system of Tournefort, but some bave thought that in 
bis later works be came nearer to it, so as to be called 
inagis corollista quam fmctista.'^ This, however, is not 
acknowledged by Pulteney, who has paid great attention 
to Ray’s writings, 

26. The classification and description of plants con- 
stitute what generally is called botany. But vegetable 
these began now to be studied in connexion physiology, 
with the anatomy and physiology of the vegetable world ; 
terms not merely analogical, because as strictly appli^ 
cable as to animals, but which had never been employed 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. This in- 
teresting science is almost wholly due to two men, 
G-rew and Malpighi. Grew first directed his 
thoughts towards the anatomy of plants in 

1664, in consequence of reading several books of animal 
anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being the 
works of the same Author, would probably show similar 
contrivances. Some had introduced observations of this 
nature, as Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only 
collaterally ; so that the systematic treatment of the 
subject, following the plant from the seed, was left quite 
open for himself. In 1670 he presented the first book 
of his work to the Royal Society, who next year ordered 
it to be printed. It was laid before the society in print, 
December, 1671 ; and on the same day a manuscript by 
Malpighi on the same subject was read. They went on 
frorn this time with equal steps ; Malpighi, however, 
having caused Grew’s book to be translated for his own 
usg. Grew speaks very honourably of Malpighi, and 
‘ without olaiming more than the statement of facts per- 
mits him."^ 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is 
the title given to three separate works when His\A.na- 
published collectively in 1682, contains the tomyof 
whole of his physiological theory, which is 
developed at length in those that follow. The nature of 

^ Biogr. Universelle. '*11(1. Sprengel calls Crew’s book opus abso- 
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vegetation and its processes seem to Tiave been nnknown 
when he began , save that common obseivation and the 
moie accuiate experience of gardeners and otheis must 
have collected the obvious truths of vegetable anatomy 
He does not quote Caesalpin, and may have been unac- 
quainted with his wntmgs No man peihaps who 
cieated a science has earned it faither than Grew, he 
IS so close and dihgent in his observations, making use 
of the microscope, that comparatively few discoveries of 
gieat importance have been made m the mere anatomy 
of plants since his time , “ though some of his opinions 
aie latterly disputed by Mirbel and otheis of a new 
botanical school 

28 The gieat discoveiy asciibed to Giew is of the 

sexual system in plants He speaks thus of 
vers^the what he calls the attire, though rather, I think, 
obscure teims — “The piimaiy and chief 
use of the attire is such as hath respect to the 
plant itself, and so appears to be very great and neoes- 
saiy Because even those plants which have no fiowei 
or foliatuie aie yet some way oi other attned, eithei 
with the semmifoim or the floral attire , so that it seems 
to perfoim its seivice to the seeds as the foliature to the 
liuit In discourse heioof with our learned Savilian 
piofessor Sir Thomas Millington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attue doth serve, as the male, foi the 
generation of the seed I immediately leplied that I 
was of iho same opinion, and gave him some leasons foi 
it, and answered some objections which might oppose 
them But withal, m regaid eveiy plant is appeyodtjXvg, 
01 male and female, that I was also of opinion that it 
‘serveth for the separation of some parts as well as the 
affusion of others ” * He proceeds to explain his notion 
of vegetable impregnation It is smgular that he shoT?ld 
suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite , and this shows 
he could not have recollected what had long been known 
as to the palm, oi the passages m Ceesalpin relative to 
the subject 

29 Bay admitted Grew’s opinion cautiously at first 
Nos ut vensimilem tantum admittimus But m his 
Sylloge Stirpinm, 1694, he fully accedes to it The real 

® Biogr Univorbelle some “pnmary and private nse of the 
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establishment of the sexual theory, however, is due 
to Cameiarms, professoi of botany at Tubin- cameraritis 
gen, whose letter on that subject, published 
1694, in the work of another, did much to 
spread the theory over Europe His expenmento, in- 
deed, were necessary to confiim what Grew had lathei 
hazarded as a conjecture than biought to a test , and he 
showed that floweis deprived of their stamina do not 
produce seeds capable of continuing *he species Wood- 
ward, in the Philosophical Transactions, illustiated the 
nutiiiion of plants by puttmg spiigs of vegetables 114 
phials filled with water, and after some time determin- 
ing the weight they had gained and the quantity they 
had imbibed* These experiments had been made by 
Van Helmont, who had inferred from them that water 
IS convertible into sohd matter ^ 

30 It IS just to observe that some had preceded Grew 
m vegetable physiology Aromatan, inalottei predccPb- 
of only foui pages, published at Venice in 
1 625, on the generation of plants from seeds, 
which was reprmted in the Philosophical Transaction s, 
showed the analogy between grains and eggs, each con- 
taining a minute organised embryo, which employs the 
substances enclosing it for its own development Aio- 
matari has also understood the use of the cotyledons^ 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Eiiors, has remaiks 
on the budding of j)lants, and on the quinary number 
which they afiect in their flower Kenelm Higby, ac- 
coiding to Spiengel, first explamed the necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen, 01 vital air, which had lately 
been discovered by Bathurst* Hooke earned the dis- 
coveries hitherto made m vegetable anatomy much fui- 
ther in his Micrographia Sharrock and Listei contii- 
bujced some knowledge, but they were lathei later than 
Grew None of these deserve such a place as 
Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, was not inferior 
to Grew in acuteness, though, probably, through some 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well understood and 

« SpTPTii^ol , Biofip- TTmv , Pulfrnoy, ® Sprpnqpl m IY6 nnder- 
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explained many things But the struotnre and giowth 
of seeds he has explained better, and Grew seems to 
have followed him His book is also better aiianged 
and more concise^ The Dutch did much to enlaige 
botanical science The Hortus Indicus Malabanous of 
Rheede, who had been a governor in India, was pub- 
lished at his own expense in twelve volumes, the first 
appearing in 1686 , it contains an immense number of 
new plants * The Herbarium Amboinense of Rumphius 
was collected in the seventeenth centuiy, though not 
published till 1741 ^ Several botanical gardens were 
formed in diiferent countries, among others that of 
Chelsea was opened in 1 686 ® 

31 It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers 
should not have been led to reflect on those 
notions of remarkable phaenomena of the earth’s visible 
geology structure, which being in course of time accu- 
rately registered and arranged, have become the basis 
of that noble science, the boast of our age, geology 
The first thing which must strike the eyes of the merest 
clown, and set the philosopher thinking, is the iiiegu- 
laiity of the surface of our globe , the moie this is ob- 
served, the more signs of violent disiuption appear 
Some, indeed, of whom Ray seems to have been oue,' 
were so much impressed by tho theory of final causes 
that, perceiving the fitness of the present eaith for its 
inhabitants, they thought it might have been created m 
such a state of physical rum But the contiary inference 
is almost irresistible A still more forcible argument 
foi gieat revolutions m the history of the earth is drawn 
fiom a second phsenomenon of very general occurrence, 
the marine and other fossil relics of organised beings, 
which are dug up in stiata far remote fiom the places 
where these bodies could now exist It was commoirto 
account foi them by the Mosaic deluge But the depth 
at which they are found was incompatible with -fliis 
hypothesis Others fancied them to be not really or- 
ganised, but sports of nature, as they were called, the 
casual resemblances of shells and fishes m stone The 

^ Sprengel. p 16 ® Sprengel, Pulteney 
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Italians took tlie lead in speculating on these problems , 
but they could only arrive now and then at a happier 
con]ecture than usual, and do not seem to have planned 
any scheme of explammg the general structure of the 
earth ® The Mundus Subterraneus of Athanasius Kircher, 
famous foi the vaiiety and originality of his erudition, 
contams probably the geology of his age, or at least his 
own It was published m 1662 Ten out of twelve books 
relate to the surface or the intencg- of the earth, and 
to various terrene productions, the remaming two to 
alchemy and other aits connected with mineralogy 
liirchei seems to have collected a great deal of geo- 
graphical and geological knowledge In England, the 
spirit of obseiwation was so stiong after the establish- 
ment of the Boyal Society, that the Philosophical Tians- 
actions in this period contam a considerable number ot 
geognostic papers, and the genius of theory w-as aroused, 
though not at fiist m his happiest mood ^ 

32 Thomas Buinet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 
fearless and somewhat rash, with more imagina- Bumets 
tion than philosophy, but mgenious and elo- 'ibeoryof 
quent, published m 1694 his Theoria Telluris ^ 
Sacia, which he aftei wards translated into English 
The piimaiy question for the early geologists had always 
been how to reconcile the phjenomena with which they 
were acquainted to the Mosaic narratives of the creation 
and deluge Every one was satisfied that his own theoiy 
was the best , but in every case it has hitherto proved, 
whatever may take place m future, that the proposed 
scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture nor to 
the legitimate deductions of philosophy Burnet gives 
the rems to his imagmation more than any other writer 
on that which, if not argued upon by mductivereasonmg, 
mnst be the dream of one man, httie better in reality, 
though it may be more amusing, than the dream of 
another He seems to be eminently ignorant of geolo- 
gical facts, and has hardly ever recourse to them as 
evidence And, accordingly, though his book drew 
some attention as an ingenious romance, it does not 
appear that he made a single disciple Whiston opposed 
Burnet’s theory, but with one not less unfounded, nor 

S Lyeirs Principles of Geology, vol i p 25 
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with le&s Ignorance of all that requiied to be known 
other geo Hookc, Lister, Eaj, and Woodward came to 
legists subject with more philosophical minds, 

and with a better insight into the real phsenomena* 
Hooke seems to have displayed his usual sagacity m 
conjecture , he saw that the common theory of explain- 
ing mai me fossils by the Mosaic deluge would not sufBce, 
and peiceived that at some time or other a part of the 
earth’s crust must Ijave been elevated and another part 
depressed by some subteiraneous powei Lister was 
aware of the continuity of certain strata over large dis- 
tricts, and pioposod the consti notion of geological maps 
Woodwaid had a still more extensive knowledge of strati- 
fied locks , he was in a manner the founder of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but his geological theory was 
not less chimerical than those of his contemporaries ' It 
was first published in the Philosophical Transactions 
foi 1695^ 

33 The Protogaea of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of 
Protog£Ba conjecture and minute attention to facts, far 
of Leibnitz above any of these But this short tiaot was 
only published in 1749 , and on reading it I have found 
an intimation that it was not written within the seven- 
teenth century Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning 
“'hat his hypothesis supposes the gradual cooling of the 
caith from igneous fusion , the formation of a vast body 
of water to cover the surface, a part of his theory hut lU 
established, and apparently the weakest of the whole , 
the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, which he 
takevS to have been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by the breakmg in of vaulted caverns within 
its bosom “ the deposition of sedimentary strata from 
inundations, their induiation, and the subsequent cover- 
ing of these by other strata through fresh inundationjs , 
with many other notions which have been gradually 
matured and lectified in the process of the science “ No 

1 Lyell, p 31 altenitrum factum oporteat, credibilms 

^ rhomson, p 207 viultoarbitrordofluxisse aquas spontaiK'o 

“ Sect 21 He admits also a partial nisu, qnam xngentem terranun paitem 
( legation by mtumescence but says, ut mcredibili violentia tarn alte 
\ istisbimas Alpes ex sobd§, jam terra Sect 22 

PTuptione surroxennt, mmu*« consenta- ® Facips tenen adhuc orbis ssepius no- 
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one can read tlie Protogaea without perceiving that of all 
the early geologists, or indeed of all down to a time not 
veiy remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the theories which 
aie most received in the English school at this day It 
IS evident that if the literal mterpretation of Genesis, by 
a period of six natuial days, had not restrained him, he 
would have gone much farther in his views of the pro- 
gressive revolutions of the earth ° Leibnitz had made 
veiy minute inquiries for his age into fossil species, and 
was aware of the mam facts which foim the basis of 
modern geology ^ 


Sect III — On Anatomy and Medicine 

34 Portal begms the history of this period, which occu- 
pies more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by 
announcing it as the epoch most favourable to anatomy 
in less than fifty years the science put on a new counte- 
nance , nature is interrogated, every part of the body is 
exammed with an observmg spirit the mutual inter- 
course of nations difiusos the light on every side, a 
number of great men appear, whose genius and mdustr}^ 
excite our admiration But for this very reason I must 
in these concluding pages glide over a subject rather 
foreign to my own studies, and to those of the generality 
of my readers, with a very biief enumeration of names 
35 The Harveian theoiy gained ground, though ob- 
stinate prejudice gave way but slowly It was circulation 
confirmed by the experiment of tiansfusing 
blood, tried on dogs, at the mstance of Sir ® 

geret status reram Unde jam duplex diversas pracipitationum vices atque in- 
- ongo intelligitur firmoram corporum, tervalla testantur Sect 4 
una cum iguis fosione refngescerent. This he calls the ineunahnla of the 
altera cum ’•econcrescerent ex solutione world, and the "basis of a new science 
aquarum Neqne igitur putandum est which might be denominated “ naturalis 
lapides esc soU esse fusione Id enim geographia” Butwisely adds, licet coii- 
potissimum de prunS. tantnm massa ex spirent vestigia veterismundi m praeaenti 
terr® basi accipio , Nec dubito, postea facie rerum, tamen rectius omnia defi- 
matenam liquidam in superficie tellnxis nient posteri nbi cunositas eo nroces- 
proenrrentem, quiete mox reddita, ex ra sent, nt per regiones procurrentia soli 
mentis subactis ingentem maten® vim genera et strata de'^enhant Sect 5 
deposnisse quorum alia vanas terr® spe- ® See sect 2i, et alibi 
cies formarunt, alia m saxa induruere e P Sect 24, et usque ad finem libn 
q jibus strata diversa sihx super imposita ^ Hist de TAnatoime vol iii p 1 
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Clinstoplier Wren, in 1657, and repeated by Lo-wer 
m 1661 ' Malpighi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek m 
1 690, by means of then microscopes, demonstrated the 
circnlation of the blood in the smaller vessels, and ren- 
dered visible the anastomoses of the arteiies and veins, 
upon which the theory depended ® From this time it 
seems to have been out of doubt Pecquet’s discovery 
of the thoracic duct (or rather of its uses, as a leservoir 
of the chyle from which the blood is elaborated, foi the 
canal itself had beeiS known to Eustachius) stands next 
to that of Harvey, which would have thrown less light 
on physiology without it, and like his was peiseveimgly 
opposed * 

36 Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, 

Willis who thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, 
Vieubsens gieatest geniuses that ever lived, 

his bold systems have given him a distinguished place 
among physiologers " His Anatomy of Sie Brain, in 
which, howevei, as m his other works, he was much 
assisted by an intimate friend and anatomist of the first 
character, Lower, is, according to the same writer, a 
master piece of imagmation and labour He made many 
disooveiies in the structure of the biain, and has traced 
the nerves from it far better than his predecessors, who 
had in general very obscure ideas of then course 
Spiengei says that Wilhs is the first who has assigned 
a peoiniar mental function to each of the different parts 
of the brain, forgetting, as it seems, that this hypo- 
thesis, the basis of modern phrenology, had been gene- 
rally received, as I understand his own account, m the 
sixteenth century * Yieussens of Montpellier carried on 
the discoveries in the anatomy of the nerves in his !Neu- 
rographia Universalis, 1684, tracing those arising from 
the spinal marrow, which Willis had not done, and fo],- 
lowing the minute ramifications of those that are spread 
over the skm ^ 

37 Malpighi was the first who employed good micro- 

Mai 1 lii ^ anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, 

' we may say, of an invisible world, which Leeu- 

*■ Sprengel,Hist delaM€decme,Tol XV * Sprengel, vol iv p 260 Compare 
p 120 vol ill p 204 

Ib,pp 126 142 y Portal, vol iv p 5, SprengeLp 266 
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wenb-oek aftei wards, piobably using still better mstiu- 
ments, exploied with surprising success To other ana- 
lyialpigbi anatomists owe tbeir knowledge of 
the structure of the lungs * Giaaf has overthrown many 
errois, and suggested many truths in the economy of 
geneiation Malpighi prosecuted this inqmry with his 
microscope, and first traced the progress of the egg 
dm mg incubation But the theory of evolution, as it is 
called, proposed by Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, 
received a shock by Leeuwenhoek’s or Hartsoeker’s dis- 
coveiy of speimatic animalcules, which apparently opened 
a new view of repioduction The hypothesis they sug- 
gested became very pievalent for the rest of the seven- 
teenth century, though it is said to have been shaken 
early in the next ^ BoieUi applied mathematical prin- 
ciples to muscular movements m his treatise De Motu 
Animalium Though he is a better mathematician than 
anatomist, he produces many mteiesting facts, the mecha- 
nical laws are rightly applied, and his method is clear 
and consequent ® Duveiney, in his Treatise on Hearing, 
in 1683, his only work, obtained a considerable lepu- 
tation , it threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, 
which by their mmuteness had long baffled the anato- 
mist ^ In Mayow’s Treatise on Eespiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of what is now 
called oxygen to that function laid down , but this por- 
tion of the atmosphere had been discovered by Bathurst 
and Henshaw in 1654, and Hooke had shown by expeii- 
ment that animals die when the air is deprived of it 
Buysch, a Dutch physician, perfected the aA of mjecting 
anatomical prepaiations, hardly known before, and thus 
conferred an mestimable benefit on the science He pos- 
sessed a celebrated cabmet of natural history ^ 

38 The chemical theory of medicine which had de- 
scended from Paracelsus thiough Van Helmont, Medical 
was propagated chiefly by Sylvius, a physician theories 
of Holland, who is reckoned the founder of what was 
called the chemiatne school His works were printed 
at Amsterdam in 1679, but he had promulgated his 

® Portal, vol 111 p 120 , Sprengel, ® Portal, ui 246 , Biogr XTniv 
p 578 Portal p 464 Sprengel, p 288. 
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theory from the middle of the centniy His leading 
principle was that a perpetaal fermentation goes on m 
the human body, from the deranged action of which 
diseases proceed , most of them from excess of acidity^ 
though a few are of alkaline origin “ He degraded the 
physician,” says Sprengel, “ to the level of a distiller 
or a brewer This writer is veiy severe on the chem- 
latric school, one of their offences in his eyes being 
their recommendation of tea, “the cupidity of Hutch 
merchants conspiring with their medical theories ” It 
must be owned that when we find them presciibing also 
a copious use of tobacco, it looks as if the tiade of the 
doctor went hand in hand with those of his patients 
WiUis, in England, was a partisan of the chemiatrics,^ 
and they had a great influence in Germany , though in 
Fiance the attachment of most physicians to the Hippo- 
cratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon them 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated A 
second school of medicine, which superseded this, is 
called the latro -mathematical This seems to have 
ansen in Italy Boielli’s application of mechanical prin- 
ciples to the muscles has been mentioned above These 
physicians sought to explam eveiy thing by statical and 
hydraulic laws, they were therefore led to study ana- 
tomy, since it was only by an accurate knowledge of 
all the parts that they could apply their mathematics 
John BemouiUi even taught them to employ the dif- 
ferential calculus in explaining the bodily functions’ 
But this school seems to have had the same leadmg 
defect as the chemiatnc , it forgot the peculiaiity of the 
laws of oiganisation and life which often render those 
of ineit matter inapplicable Pitcann and Boerhaave 
were leaders of the latro-mathematioians , and Mead was 
leckoned the last of its distinguished patrons ^ Me^ 
time, a third school oi medicme grew up, denominated 
the empirical, a name to be used in a good sense, as 
denotmg their regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy Sydenham was 
the fiist of these in England, but they gradually pre- 
vailed, to the exclusion of all systematic theory The 

8 Vol V p 69 , Biogr TJniv ^ Id p 182 See Biographie ITmverw 
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discovery of several medicines, especially tlie Peiuvjan 
bark, "wbacb was first used in Spam about 1640, and in 
England about 1654, contributed to the success of the 
empirical physicians, smce the efficacy of some of these 
could not be explained on the hypotheses hitherto pie- 
\alent “ 


Sect. TY, — On OeientalTLiterature 

39 The famous Polyglott of Brian Walton was published 
in 1657, but few copies appear to have been poiygiottof 
sold before the restoration of Charles II m Waiion 
1660, since those are very scarce which contain in the 
preface the praise of Cromwell for having facilitated 
and patronised the undertaking , praise replaced in the 
change of tunes by a loyal eulogy on the king This 
Polyglott IS in nine languages , though no one book of 
the Bible is punted in so many Walton’s Prolegomena 
are in sixteen chapters or dissertations His learning 
perhaps was greater than his ciitical acuteness or good 
sense , such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 
Long The former, m a long examination of Walton’s 
Piolegomena, tieats him with all the superiority of a 
man who possessed both Walton was assailed by some 
bigots at home for acknowledging various readings in 
the Scriptures, and for denying the authority ot the 
vowel punctuation His Polyglott is not reckoned so 
magnifilcent as the Parisian edition of Le Long but it 
is fiiller and more convenient® Edmund Castell, the 
coadjutor of Walton m this work, pubhshed his Lexicon 
Hepta^otton in 1669^ upon which he had consumed 
eighteen years and the whole of his substance This is 
lEreq[uently sold together wilh the Polyglott 

40 Hettinger of Zurich, by a number of works on 
the Eastern languages, and especially by the ^ 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, in 1668, established a ^ 
reputation which these books no longer retain since the 
whole field of Oriental literatuie has been moie 
fully explored Spencer, m a treatise of great 

“ Sprengel, p 4U tament,p 641 , Chalmers , Biogr Britan 
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eradition, De Legibns Hebiasorum, 1685, gave some 
offence by the suggestion that several of the Mosaic 
institutions were borrowed fiom the Egyptian, though 
the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations 
Bochart learning of Bochart expanded itself 

over Oiiental antiq[uiiy, especially that of which 
the Hebiew nation and language is the central point, 
but his etymological conjectures have long since been 
set aside, and he has not in other respects escaped the 


fate of the older Orientalists 

41 The great services of Pocoche to Arabic literature, 

Pococke commenced in the earlier part of the 

century, were extended to the piesent His 
edition and translation of the Annals of Eutychius in 
1658, that of the History of Abulfaragius m 1663, with 
many other works of a similar nature, bear witness to 
his industry , no Englishman probably has evei contri- 
buted so much to that provmce of learning® A fine 
edition of the Koran, and still esteemed the best, was 
due to Marracoi, professor of Arabic in the Sapienza 
01 university of Eome, and published at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698 ^ But Fiance had an 
... Orientalist of the most extensive learning m 
^ ^ B’Herbelot, whose Bibliotheque Orientale must 
be considered as making an epoch in this literature It 
was published in 1697, after his death, by Galland, who 
had also some share in arianging the materials This 
work, it has been said, is for the seventeenth century 
what the History of the Huns by De Guignes is for the 
eighteenth , with this difference, that D’Herbelot opened 
the road, and has oftpn been copied by his successor ** 

42 Hyde, in h 4 S Eeligionis Persarum Histona, pub- 
„ lished in 1700, was the first who illustrated ii^ 

^ ® a systematid manner the religion of Zoroaster, 
which he always represents in a favourable manner 
The variety and novelty of its contents gave this book 
a credit which in some degree it preserves , but Hyde 
was ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, and is 
said to have bcc'ii often misled by Mohammedan autlio- 
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modem times, as has been intimated above, renders it 
difficult for any work of the seventeenth century to 
keep its ground In their own times, the wiitings of 
Kircher on China, and still moie those of Ludolf on 
Abyssmia, which were founded on his own knowledge 
of the country, claimed a respectable place m Oriental 
learning It is remaikable that very little was yet known 
of the Indian languages, though grammars existed of the 
Tamul, and perhaps some others, before the close of the 
seventeenth century ® 


Sect. V — On Geography and Hisiory 

43 The progress of geographical science long continued 
to be slow If we compare the map of the Maps of the 
world in 1651, by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on 
all sides the best geogiapher of his age, with one by his 
son in 1692, the ditteienoes will not appear, perhaps, so 
considerable as we might have expected Yet some im- 
provement may be detected by the eye Thus the Cas- 
pian sea has assumed its longer diameter from north to 
south, contraiy to the old map But the sea of Aral is 
stiH wanting The coasts of New Holland, except to 
the east, aie tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula instead of an island Cambalu, the imaginary capital 
of Tartary, has disappeared,* but a vast lake is placed 
in the centre of that region , the Altai range is earned 
far too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown Aftioa and America have nearly the 
same outhne as before, m the former, the empiie of 
Monomotopa sti etches to jom that of Abyssmia in about 
^-sehe 12th degree of south latitude, ^d the Nile still 
" issues, as m all the old maps, from a lake Zayre, in 
nearly the same parallel The coasts of Europe, and 
especially of Scandinavia, are a little more accurate than 
before The Sanson family, of whom several were pub- 
lishers of maps, did not take pams enough to improve 
what their father had executed, though they might have 

* Eichhom, Gesch dor Cultur v 269 q'uontly placed this capital of Cathay 

t The Cambalu of Marco Polo is north of the -wail of China ^ 
hahly Pekin, hut the geographers fire- 
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had material helps from the astronomical ohservations 
wliich were now continually made in difierent parts of 
the world. 

44. Such was the state of geography when, in 1699, 
De Lisle's Lislo, the real founder of the science, at 
map of the the age of twenty-four, published his map of 

'the world. He had been guided by the obser- 
vations, and worked under the directions of i/assini, 
whose tables of the emersion of Jupiter’s satellites, cal- 
culated for the meridian of Bologna, in 1608, and, with 
much improvement, for that of Paris, in 3 098, had re- 
pared the way for the perfection of googra]>hy. The 
latitudes of different regions had bi^cu t<.jhn'a])ly ascer- 
tained hy observation; hut no good method of deter- 
mining the longitude had been known hefoixj tliis apjdi- 
cation of Galileo’s great discoveiy. It is evident that 
the appearance of one of those satellites at Pa-ris being 
determined hy the tables to a precise instant, t^ieuns 
were given, with the help of sufiicient cl(H*ks, to tind 
the longitudinal distance of other places by observing 
the difference of time; and thus a great iminber (d* 
ohservatioiis having gi’adually been tuadi*, a basis wm 
laid for an accurate delineation of tiK‘ snrfaetj of the 
globe. The previous state of geograpliy and th<i im- 
perfect knowledge which the mere experienetj of navi, 
gators could furnish, may be judged ly tho fmif. that the, 
Mediterranean sea vrm set down with an exet^ss td' dtK? 
leagues in length, being more than onedhird of tim 
whole, De Lisle redticed it within its bounds, and cut * 
off at the same time 500 leagues fn an tint longitude. <d* 
Eastern Asia* TMs was the commenccuumt of the?, geo- 
graphical labours of De Lisle, which rcdbrnnal, in tlic 
first part of the eighteenth century, not only the general 
outline of the world, but the minuter ridaticuis riirmw 
countries. His maps amount to more tlmn one hundred 
sheets/ 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of tlie 

Voynges Seventeenth centuiy, were far more. mumu'ouK 

TrLeia more valuable than in any ^mrlier period, 

hut we have no space for more than a few 
names. Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan, is the first wlu^ 

, “ Elogo de De Lisledn (Buvros de Font«aelle, vol. vi. p, 2fh’l; Elwge de Ciwuini 
in vol. V. ■ p, 328 ; ■ Blogr. 0mv. 
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claixn& to L«ivo wiitton an account of Ixifa own tiavels 
loiind tlie woild, dcbciibing Asia and America witb. 
much, detail Ills Giio del Monde was publislied in 
1609 Caireii Im been stiongly suspected of fahiica- 
tion, and even of having ne^el seen the countiios which 
he desciibes, but hib chaiactoi, I know not with what 
justice, has been lattoily vmdicated* The Fiench 
justl} bo«ibt the excellent tiavols of Ohaidin, Beimei, 
Tho’^enot, and Tavernier in the past, the account ot 
the Indian aiohii^elago and of China by Nieiihoif, em- 
ployed in a Dutch embassy to the lattei einpiie, is said 
to have been interpolated by the editois, though he was 
an accuiafe and faithful observot ^ Sc\cial othoi lela- 
iions of \oyages weio published m Holland, some of 
which can only he had in the native language In 
English thoie woic not many of high loputation Dana- 
piei’s Voyage Kound the Woild, the fust edition of 
which was m 1 1>97, is })cttoi known than any which 1 
Ctin call to inmd 

4<) The gcncial chaiacteiishcs of lustonans of this 
pciiod aic n<Mth(u a lumnious philosophy, noi ji,.^tonans 
ii, jigoious examination of ovidonco But, as 
befoie, wc mention only a few names m this extensive 
ovine e oi hieialUK* The Ilistoiy of the 
Conquest ot Mt^xito by Antonu) De Solib is 
the last good voile,” sa)H Sismoiidi, pcihaps too 
s<*\excly as to oIIkus, “that Hpaui has pioduccd,the 
laHi whole punty of iaHte, Miiqilu il>, and tiulh «iio pio- 
seiv(*d, the imagination, of wlmh the anthoi had given 
HO many pi oofs, does not. appeal Jioutcivek ih not 
loHH favouiablo, l>ut IloboitHon, who holds Do Solis 
lathei cheax) m an historian, does not iail to ccnsuie 
even his style 

*•47 The French have some authors of histoiy who, 
by their elegance and peispiouity, might de- Memomof 
serve notice, such as St Kcal, Father D’Oi- 
leans, and oven Vaiillas, proverbially discredited as he is 
for want of veiacity llio Memons of Cardinal De 
Kotz use aliovo these , then animated stylo, then excel- 
lent portraituiCB of chaiactoi, then acute and hiilhant 
remaiks distinguish tluui xmgoR, as much as the similar 

* luibowOm, M H6, Salft, \l 413» f liiogr Utuv 

^ Iiitt4 1 ituic du Mii(U« h 101 
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qualities did tlieir autlaor. “ They are wiitten/’ says 
Yoltaire, ‘‘ with an air of greatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life; his ex- 
pression, sometimes incorrect, often negligent, hnt 
almost always original, recalls continually to his readers 
what has been so frequently said of Caesar’s Commenta- 
ries, that he wrote with the same spirit that he carried 
on his wars.” The Memoirs of Grammont, by Antony 
Hamilton, scarcely ^.hallenge a place as historical, but 
we are now looking more at the style than the intrinsic 
importance of books. Every one is aware of the 
liar felicity and fascinating gaiety wliioli they (li.s})lay. 

48. The Discourse of Bossnet on Universal History is 
Bossueton perhaps the greatest effoi’t of his wonde.rfiil 
universal genius, Evciy preceding abridgment of so 
iiLstory. inimense a subject had been superficial and 
dry. He first irradiated the entire annals of antiquity 
clown to the age of Charlemagne with fiashes of light that 
reveal an unity and coherence which had been lost* in 
their magnitude and obscurity. It is not perhaps an 
unfair objection that, in a history calling itself that of 
all mankind, the Jewish people have obtained a dispro- 
portionate regard ; and it might be almost as reasonable, 
on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space 
in the map of the world, as, on a like pretext, to make 
the scale of the .Jewish history vso much larger than that 
of the rest of the human race. The plan (/f Bossnet has 
at least divided his book into two raflmr beterogeneous 
portions. But his conceptions of Gr(H‘k, and still more 
of Eoman histoiy, are generally magnificent; pr(dbund 
in philosophy, with an outline firm and sulliciently 
exact, never condescending to trivial remarks or petty 
details; above all, written in that close and nervous 
style which no one certainly in the Frene.h language 
has ever surpassed. It is evident that IMontesquieu in 
all his writings, but especially in the Grandeur ert De- 
cadence des Komains, had the Discriurse of Bossnet 
before his eyes ; he is more acute, sometimes, and inge- 
nious, and has reflected longeron particular topi(.‘S of 
inquiry, but he wants the simple maj<^sty, the compre- 
hensive eagle-like glance of the illuBtrious prelate. 

® Biogr. Uuiv., whence I take the quotatiw. 
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49 Thoui^li wo fell slioit in England of the hibtoncal 
lepnlafion which the fiist pait of the centuiy English 
might entitle iib to claim, lias poiiod may be historical 
leckonocl that in which a ciitical attention to ® 
tiiith, bomctiincb lathoi too minute, but alwa>s piaite- 
woithy, beg<in to be characteristic of oui leseaiches into 
fact The only book that I shall mention is 

Bui net’s 111 dory of the Eofoimation, wiitton 
in a bettoi stylo than those who know Bumet by his 
latci and luoie negligent woik aie*apt to concene, and 
%vlueh has the signal mciit of having been the first in 
English, as far as 1 lomomber, which is foi-tificd b;^ 
a Lugo appondiv of documents This, though fieqnent 
in Latin, had not been so usual in the modem languages 
It booaine giaduall;) voiy fieciuent and almost indispen- 
sable in hist<nif<il wii tings, whoio the matenals had any 
pecuhai oiigniahty 

4ie W 

50 The change in tho spiiit of literature and of the 
]mblic imnd in genend, wdnch had with gra- 

dinl and iu‘\<‘i loccding steps boon coming chlraoer 
foiwiiid in the s(*V(‘nteenth ccntuiy, l)ut espe- 
cually in the latti^i pait of it, has boon so fie- 
(pu uilv ]Hnuto(l out to the loadeis of this and the last 
^<lluln^ , lint 1 shall onl> <juote an observation ot Bayle 
‘ 1 iKdiovf*,” lu' says, ‘ that tho sixieenth ccntuiy pio- 
duoid a gieaioi immb<‘i of hMtnod nun than the seven- 
<o<‘nth and yet i ho lot men of flu so ages was fai fioiu 
being as enlightened iis the Dining tho icign of 

rntinsm and philology, we saw in all Ktno])0 many 
|U(xhgu‘S of erudition Sme e the study of the now phi- 
l<)so])hy and that of living languages has intioduood a 
dxlfeiont tai-»tc, we lavo (‘(*ascd to behold tins vast and 
deep leammg But in letuiii thoio is diffused thiough 
tlfc lepublio of Icttois a more subtle undeisfanding and 
a more exquisite disfomment, men aie now less 
leatnod but moie able The volumes which are now 
submitted to tho public contain sufficient evidence of 
fins intolloctual pi ogress both in philosophy and in polite 
htemturo 

51 I heie terminate a work, w^hioh, it is haidly ne- 

b Outtonnaire df A<once, note D 

2 n 
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cesfeaiy to say, laas iuiiiislied tlie occnpatioii of not \<jiy 
Conclusion JBBJcsi, and wliicli, for seveial loasonb, it 

^ IS not my intention to piosecnte any faithei 

The length of these volumes is alieady greatei than I 
had anticipated yet I do not perceive much that could 
have been retienched without loss to a pait, at least, of 
the liteiaiy woild For the appiobation which the fiist 
of them has received I am giatefid foi the few col- 
lections that have been communicated to me I am not 
lesb so, the eiiorb 'nnd deficiencies of which I am not 
specially aware may bo numoious, ;>et I cannot afiect 
to douM -{hat I have contiibuted something io the 
goneial litoraiuic of my coimtiy, something to the ho- 
nouiablc Gstinulion of my own mime, and io the mhent- 
,11100 of those, if it IS foi me stiU to chciish tliat h<)}) 0 , to 
v\hom I have to bequeath it 
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Agrippa, Cornelius, i. 322, 399— his scep- 
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Ainsworth, scholar, iii. 447, • 
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iii. 423, 424. 

Alabaster, his tragedy of ‘ Roxana,’' iii. 
277. 

Alanntnni, ii, 192— the sonnets of, i. 421 
—sublimity of his poetry, 422— seve* 
^.vity of his satire, ib. 

Alba, Duke of, remark on, ii, 146. 
Albano, paintings of, ii. 200. 

Albaten, Arabian geoinetrickn, i, 100. 
AUtert, Archbishcij) of Menty,, i. 291. 
Alberti, Leo Baptista, a man of universal 
genius, 1221. 
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480; ii. 35a. 

* Alchemist,* 3^®^ Jonstm’g pky, iii. 319. 
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Aldrovandus, his Collections on Zoology, 

ii. 334, 338 ; hi. 430. 
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257— the Aldine types, 257— editions of 
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Aleander, hvofessor of Creek, i. 260. 
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farache,’ ii. 314. 
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iv. 240. 
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Alfr'd, King, i. 16* 
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iv. 99— cubic equations, i. 469--- posi- 
tive and negative roots, 462— biquad- 
ratic equations, 16. — algebraic language 
symbolical, 463— letters to express in- 
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iii, 403— Wallis’s history of, 404— dis- 
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i. 97. 
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Anaxagoras, philosophy of, iii. 12, .34. 
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of, iii. 281. 
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iv. 8. 
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of, I. 341 ; ii. 44 ; iii. 237. 

Antonio <la Pistoj.i, i. 27b, vote. f. 

Apatisfci of Florence, iii. 45.8. 

Apianus, the Gosmograpiiy of, 1, 475, 

Apollonius, geometry oXu>ll. 320. 
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Ai’OLoaui'iS. 

Aiwlopfiies, or Parublos, of Ajidrea% iii. 

iSo, 7iote, 

‘ Apparatus’ of oariy writers, i. 64. 
Apult.‘iu.s, ‘ Golden Ass ’ of, ii. 280. 
Afpiapeiidente, F. de, on the language of 
brutes, iii. 462. 

Aquila, Serafmo d’, poet, L 232. 

Aquinas, Thomas, his authority as a scho- 
lastic writer, i. n~-his works, id. 

ii. 75, lia ; iii. 132, 142, 143, 144. 
Arabian physicians, the, and their school 

of medicine, i. 465— mathematicians, 
159, 1 6U— style of poetry, ii 210, note. 
Arabian writers early employed cotton 
paper, i. 57— eminent scholars, 474 ; 

iii. 448. 

Arabic, study of, i 47 1 ; ii .349 ; iii. 448 ; 

iv. 304— lexicon of Golius, iii 449— a 
manuscript version of Hippocrates in, 

1. 58— numerals and calculation, 113, 
ytete”, 114. 

Arantius, the anatomist, ii. 345— on the 
pulmonary circulation, iii 438. 

Aratus, edition of, by Grotius, ii. 377. 
Arljiter, Pctrojjjns, style of, ii. 382. 
‘Araulia’of iSir Philip Sidney, ii 296, 
297, note 316, 318; iii 460— of San- 
nazaro, i. 265 ; ii. 314. 

Arcruiians, Society of, ii 183; iv. 225, 
292. 

Archimedes, ii. 326. 332— inventions of, 
iii, 395, 399, 4(HI. 

‘ Arden cd’ Feversham,' play of, ii. 275. 
Areopagitica, by -Milton, iii. 374. 

Arelin, Iteter, comedies of, i. 439 — cha- j 
rachfr of, ii, 192- letters of, 289, 290. j 
Aretinc, laajnardo, .surname<l also Bruni, 
his Laiintty, i. 88— his polished style, 
90, luo— of I lame and i*<.‘trarch 
by, itJ-'i 

‘ Argeni.s,’ Barclay’s, ii. 381 ; iii. 3B9. 
Argtujs, his .fewi.Mi I^etters, iv, 333. 
ArgenHola, Bartholomew, iii. 236. 
Argensoim Lupercu,., iii- 236. 

Argent ier, his medical school, i. 466 — 
Jiovet principle aS'ifuUed by, Uh vote 
ArgontM*, d’, a Benedictine, ntider the. 
mune (»f Vlgneul Marville, ilu 360, and 
note -iv. 300, 302, mte \ 314. 
Argvropuhi.s, Greek gramnnarian, i. 151, 
212 . ■ 

Arian thadrine, the, i. 372— in Italy, 373 
ir-in Itinglaud, ii. 79; iv. 37. 

Ariejsto, i.' 164— his * Orlando Furioso,* 
.309-313; ii. 191. 108, 199, 23H — his 
.Siitires analysed by Gingueiie, i. 421 — 
hlH Kpictirean philosophy and gaiety, 
422—Comedies of, 272, 439 — com- 
parison with Ta.sso, ii. 196, 198, 204— 
with Sptniser, 237— Harrington's trans- 
lation, of, 230. 

Aristarchus, »iv(‘ de Arte grammatieft,' 
of tl, VoHsitts, ii- 385. 

Aristides, version of, ii. 10. 

Aristocracy, Bodiu’s remarks on, ih 1.53, 

15S, 


ASTKOKOMY. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, i. 225 — the 
‘ Wusi^ * of, iv. 276- 

Aristotelians, disputes of, i. 151, 39!i; iii 
2— scholastic and geauirie, i. 390 ; ii 
100— of Italy, i. 393. 

Aristotle, philosophy of, i. 201. .390, 392 ; 
ii. 100, ll7 ; iii. 2, 420— his physics, ii 
331— metaphysics, iii 2; iv. 60, 82, 
138— opponents of, ii. 104. iSee Phi- 
losophy.] His poetics, ii. 304 ; iv. 6— 
rules for Greek tragedy, iii. 365— defi- 
nition of comedy, iv, 289— history of 
animals, ii. 334~edition of, by Duval, 
374 — JTc^dain on translations from, 
i. 69, note “ ~ his logic, iii. 113, note. 
Arithmetic of C’assiodorus, i 3, note—- 
of Fib<injicci, 113 — of Sacro Bosco, 114. 
Armenian dictionary, Hi. 449, 
Anninianism, ii. 77 — its rise, 428 — its 
tendency, 429— its progress, 431; iv. 
32— in England, 34— in HoBaiid, ii. 77, 
436 ; iv. 32, 3,3. 

Arminius, James, Professor at l^icyden, 
il. 428. 

Amaoiica, De la Hue’s researches in, i. 

36, note h— traditions of, ib. 

Arnauld, Antoine, French controversial 
writer, iii. 90 ; iv. 22, .31, 80— his ‘Art de 
Penser,’ 62 and note, 80, 130— on ‘ True 
and False Ideas,’ 101— his ol;d«ctions to 
the ‘ Meditaiiones’ of Descartes, iii. 
71,79. 

Arnauld, Angelica, iv. 31. 

Arndt’s ‘True Christianity,’ ii. 459. 
Aromatari, botanical writer, iv. 355. 
Arrebo, Norwegian poet, iii. 250. 

‘ Am magna,’ by Jerome Cardan, the alge- 
braist, i. 459. 

* Ars magna/ of Haymond Dully, i. 321, 

322. 

Artedi, works of, ii. .338. 

Arthur and the Hound Table, early ro- 
mances of, 1. 136, note ® ; ii. 318— Ques- 
tion as to his victories, i. 36, note b— 
remarks on the story of, ib, 136. 
Arundellan marbles, at Oxford, ii. 388. 
Ascensius, Bjidius, tlie printer and com- 
mentator, i. 259, 337 ; il. 11. 

Aaclmm, i. 349 ; ill. 369— his treatite of 
the * Schoolmaster,’ U. 41, 293-— his 
’roxophilus, i. 454- 

AseUlus,hisdUscovety ofthe rjacteals, iii. 
44.2., 

Asia, voyage to Indite China, &c., ii. 
351, 352, .354 

Awla, Andrew of, his edition of Galen, 
i. 333. 

‘ Asolani,’ the, of Bembo, i, 266. 

* Assises de Jerusalem,* doubts us to the 

age of tihe French code* i. 28. 
Astrology, BodUfsopinions on, li. 16(», 
Astronomy, i 3, 118— treatise of Coper- 
nicus on ihe heavenly bodies, 463 ; ii. 
110; iii. 53— state of the stuence of, 
304— wtrte. of- Kepler, 408, 409 — ol 
i Tycho Brahe, #. 
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ATHANAStAN. 

Athatiasian Creed, Jeremy Taylor on, ii. 

44.i. 

Atheism, Cudwortli’s refutation of, iv, 66, 
67. 

Atomic tbeory of Dalton, iii. 48. 

Atterbury, J(>r., controversy of, witb 
Bentley, iv. 10 and note, 

Aubigiid, Agrippa d’, bis ‘ Baron de Fm- 
neste,’ iii, 393. 

Aubrey’s Manuscripts, iii. 66, 

Aiigerianns, criticism on, ii. 302. 

Augsburg, the confession of, i. 358, 384; 
if, 38, 92--libriiry of, i. 480. 

Augnis, ‘ Eecnoii des Ancient Poetes’ by, 

i. 35 ; ii. 214, 215, nates ; iii. 245, note. 

Augurellus, criticism on, Ii. 302. 

Augustin, ‘ de Givitate Dei,' ii. 378-~hi8 

system of divinity, ii. 77-— tlie Anti- 
iV’flagian writings of, iv. 28— -tlH> ‘Au- 
gustinus ’ of Jansenius, <7>.— doctrine of, 
iii. 79 — controversy on Grace and Free- 
will, ii. 425, 426. 

Augustinus, archbishop of Turnigona, ii. 
48. 

Augustinus on Civil Law, ii. 167, 170, 

Aungerville, his liiirary, i. 110. 

Auuby, Cointesse d’, novels of, iv. 329. 

Aurispa, John, i. 101, 104. 

Australia, supposed delineation of, in 
1536, i. 475, noteV, 

‘ Autos,’ or spiritual dramas, of Gil Vi- 
cente, i. 263-— ‘ Sacronientales ’ in Spain, 

ii. 254. 

Avellenada’s invectives on Cervantes, iii. 
379. 

Averani, the Florentine, iv. 253. 

Averroes, disciples of, i. 19— his doctrines, 
141,201,394; 11.103,110. 

Avitus, poems of, i. 9, 7iot,e. 

Ayala, Balthazar, ii. 90— his treatise on 
the rights of war, 176— list of subjects 
treated uiK)M, ib, note. 

Aylmer, KngUsh writer, iii. 369. 

Azo, pupils of, i. 64. 

Buchaumont, poet, iv. 231. 

Bacon, Ijord, his Henry VII., iii. 60, 371 
—its philosophical spirit. 453— his Es- 
says, ii. 130 ; iii. 349— maxims of, 459 - 
his Philosopiiy, 23, 24; iv. 40— letter 
to Father Fulgentio, iii. 24, note ^—an 
the Advancement of Learning, 25, 26, 
29, 30, 36, 62, 63. 64— Deinterpretatione 
iXaturm, 2, note b— De Augmentis Seien- 
tiarum, 25, 26, 29, 36, 61, 62, 68— Ins 
Instauratio Magna, 25, 26, 27, 28— di- 
vided into Partitiones Scicntiunim, 26 
—Novum Orgauurn, 26, 29, 31, 36, 43- 
47, 51, 52,, 6^ and note, 68— Xatural 
History, 27, 60— Scala Intellectfts, 27— 
Anticipationes Philosophia, 28— PhiU> 
Sophia Secufula, iO.— course of studying 
his works, 29— nature of the Baconian 
Induction, 31— his dislike of Aristotle, 
34 — fine passage on poetry, 36— natural 
theology and metaphysics, 37, 40— final 


BAIlBIIOIi. 

causes, 39— on the constitution of ntan 
in body and mind, -lO— Logic, (Jranimur, 
and Klietoric, 40, 41 ; iv, tu) — Klhics, iii, 
41— Politics, 42— Theology, 43 — Falla- 
cies and Idohi, 44— his coniuleiice, 47 — 
limits to our knowledge by sense, 50—. 
inductive logic, 51, 5.1, 55— his philuwt- 
phy founded on ohservati<ai andexjieri- 
ment, 52 — further examinati(-n and 
result of the wlude, 52-59— object of lii^ 
philosophical writings, 31— and their 
effect, 59, 7tote his prejudice against 
mulhematics, o-t— his v\ 11,65— hixS tame 
on the contmeiit, /b.— his views on an 
universal jurisprudence, 222- his His- 
tory of Henry VII., 60- his Centuries 
of Natural History, 27 “-his views (ni 
PoUlical Pliilosopiiy, 1 Oil— comi*arison 
of, with Galileo, 61— his styh*, 374 
—occasional references to his opinions 
and authority, i, 316; ii. 114, 3:),s, 
note 9 , iii. 415 ; iv. 67, 104, ! 22, 138,362. 

Bacon, Roger, i. mo, 116 — his ‘Opus 
Miiju-*,' and inventiouh, 116 -'his re- 
semblance to Lord Bacitn, ib.— Ojuics 
by, ii. 33U. 

Badius, Jodocus, printer, i. 283. 

Baif, Lazarus, French poet, i. 283 340, 
444; iL2M,2l6,noG>,'f. 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, 

ii. 13— 'his ‘ Jugemens dks Si'avnus,*' 

iii. 275, note; iv. 314 — his ‘ Life of 
Descartes,’ iii. 96, «ote iv.75, mte^, 
.302, note 

Bains, his doctrine condemned i>v IMus 
V., iv. 28, 30 — controversy raised by, 
ii. 75. 

Balbi, John, the ♦ Catholicon ’ of,l. 82 mid 
noU. 

Ballnuma, epic poem of, iii. 236, 7mU **. 

Bakle, * Syhne ' of, iii, 277. 

Baldi, his ‘ .UiNautIca,' ii. 190 — kSonuets 
of, 183, 

Baldric, Bishop <>f Utrecht, i. 93. 

Baldnin, on Boman Law, ii, 4m, 170. 

Bahln.s, (he juriscooKulr, 1, 6s; ii, 179 

Baldwin (tf Wiinmberg, iii, 144. 

iMUuls, Spanish, i. 238; H. 2ii9 Ger- 

man, 217— English and Scoiiish, 232. 
l»oetry,] 

Iktlzae, iii. 66, note — his crithpie on 
Hehisius, 275"- on Bonsard, ii. 213 — 
hifj ‘ r..etters,’ iii. 358-360 — his sif le, 

iv. 298, 303. 

Bandellu, nov(‘1.8 of, ii, ,311 ; iii. 346. 

Barbara, Francis, etliical ‘Dialogties* of, 
i. 108. 

Barbarous, on the acceptation of die term, 
i. 20, note. 

Barburus, Hennolaus, i. 106, 226, 227. 

Barbi'yrac, coimmuitator un (iroiitts and 
Puifendorf, ii. 421 ; iii. 194 and note, 
220; iv. 172, 175, ]in,note\ 191. 

Barbier dAucour, Ins attack on Ikat- 
hours’ Entretiens, iv. 302— on tlie 
Turkish Bpy, 334, node. 
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BARBOSA.. 

Barlxjsa, Arias, L its, 341. 

Barbour, John, his Scottish poem of* The 
Bruce,’ L 40. 

Biirclay, tlie * Argenls’ and ‘ Euphormio* 
or, ii. 381 iii. 3S9, 390. 

Barclay, William, ‘ I)e Regno et Regali 
lARestate,’ ii. 141,398; iii. 162. 

Baret or Barrett, John, his Lexicon, ii. 
41. 

Barham, Sir., translation ()f (he Adamus 
K.xul of(.h-otius, iii. 2T f, T.’ofe y. 

Bark, I’eruvian, first used us a medicine, 
iv. 363. 

Burluaui, mission of, i. 90 — Treatise of, 
on Papacy, ii. 43. 

Barlams, Gaspar, Iailinpo<nnsof, iii. 2<6. 

Baruim.-ter, Pascal’s e.xperinumt on, iii. 
3;», note, 

Baruniurf, Cardinal, ‘ Annals of Ecclesi- 
astical History’ of, ii. 4, 34, 04, OS- 
continued by tSpondauus, 453. 

Barros, J. de, his * Asia,’ ii. 351. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, tireck professor, iv. 

7 — Latin pof-try of, 256 — his Ser- 
unms, 2H, 31, 55. 

Btirtiiius, iJaspar, his * Pornoboscodidas- 
calUK,’ i. 26 1 — his ' xVdversaria,’ 73, 
mite '• ; ii. 378. 

Bartholin, the plij'sician, iii. 443. 

Ihirthohnnew ina^acn*, jnsfith^d by Bo- 
tero, ii. 146, and Nainh*, iii. 150. 

Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, iii. 354. 

Bartolus, jurist i. 68; ii. 169. 

Busing, John, i- 114. 

Biwle, press of hYobenius at, L 273 — 

( *oUiu:il t)f, ii. 88. 

Basstm, Bebastian, in. 11. 

Bathurst dincovers vital air, iv. 3(51. 

* Battle of the Books,' th«*, iv. 330. 

B.nnlius, Ihauinic, ii. 240. 1 

Bauhin, John andUiwpar, their v' on ^ 
botany, iii. 435. 

Bauhin, Gerard, his ‘ Phytopinax,' n. .343. 

Baxter, William, his commentary on the 
l.»atiu firttgtie, iv. 9. 

Baxter, Uichani, ‘rreatisc on the Grotian 
d<K*.trin<w, li. 413, 

Bayard, le CiievaUer, memoirs of, i. 476. 

B.iVle, lii.s critical remixrks, iii. 67, *■ 

— lu.s * Phih»;ox>hical Commentary on 
iSeripturc,’ iv. 48 — * Avis atix iie- 
fugiibs,’ the, 211 — his * Nouvelles de 
'hi Hepuhlique des IjCttres,’ 310 — 'his 
* Pensees sur la Comete de 1680,’ 312 

— his Historical and Critical Bict ionary, 
ib.— Charact(‘r of his %vorks, 313, 314 
’—his Dicilonary, observation of, 369. 

Ik‘attle, Dr. William, Itaisay on Truth of, 
iii. 74, mle. 

Beaumont, and FUdeher, plays of, lit, 322 

— the Wtjman- Hater, 322 and note — 
Corruption of their text, 322 — the 
Haiti’s Tragedy, criticism on, 323 and 
mU‘., 324 — Philaster, fO. — King and 
no King, 326— the Elder Brother, 326 

— the Sumish Curate, 326, 334. mk ® 


BEMUDS. 

—the Custom of the Country, 327 — 
the Loyal Subject, ib, — Beggar’s Bush, 
323 — the Scornful Lady, 329 — Va- 
le?ntiman, 33u — Two Noble Kins- 
men, ih. — the Faithful Shepherdess, 
270, 321, 331— Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, 332— the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, 333 — the Chances, th.— 
various other of Fletcher’s plays, — 
origin of Fletcher’s comedies, 334— 
defects of the plots, ib. 337, note— 
sentiments and style, dramatic, 335— 
characters, 336 — their tragedies in- 
ferior "o their comedies, 337— their 
female portraitures, ib, — criticisms on, 
338, 7wte f. 

Beaumont, Sir John, bis ‘ Bosworth Field,’ 
iii. 260. 

* Beaux’ Stratagem,’ play of, iv. 200. 

Becanus, principle.s of, iii. 167. 

Beccari, Agostini, pastoral drama of, ii. 
250. 

Beccatelli, i. 105. 

Becker, his Physica Subterranea, iv. 340. 

Beckmann's ‘History of Inventions,’ i. 
251,252. 

Beda, his censure of Erasmus, L 360. 

Bede, the Venerable, character of his 
writings, 1. 5. 

‘ Beggar’s Bush,’ play of, iii. 329. 

Bekker, his ‘ Monde enchantd/ iv. 68. 

Behmen or Boehm, .Jacob, i. 400; iii. 14. 

Behn, writings of Mrs., iv. 288, 331. 

Belgic poets, ih 246. 

Belief, Hobbes on, iii. 116. 

Bellamiin, Cardinal, a Jesuit, ii. 7 6, note’', 
86— his merits as a controversial writer 
of the. church of Rome, 86, 90 ; iv. 17 
—replies by liis atlversiiries named 
‘ Aiiti-Bellarminus,’ ii.87— his ‘ Answer 
to Jam(.‘8 1.,’ 396. 

Bcllay, French poet, ii. 212, 214— Latin 
p<.»(‘ms of, 244. 

Belicau, French tmet, ii. 212. 

Belleforest, translater of Bandello’s novels, 
il. 312. 

Bkdlenden, his treatise ‘de Statu,’ iii. 168. 

Itellius, Martin (or Caatalio), ll 81. 

Btdio, iVancesco, surnamed il Cieco, poet, 
i. 231. 

Bellori, Italian antiquarian writer, iv. 13, 

Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, ii. 218, 
note y, 375, note L 

Belon, Travels of, and Natural History 
by, ii. 336. 345. 

Bembo, Fietro, L 321, 328 ; ii, 4— Uic 
‘ A»(dani ’ of, L 266— an imitator of 
Petrarch and Cieevo, 410*“ beauties and 
defects of, 420— Ta»ni’s censure of, 
for adopting lines feom .Petrarch, 420 
—his elegance, 45 1, 462; il. 306— ‘I.e 
Prose,’ by. L 454— Latin poems of. 438, 
478— enjoys his library, and the society 
of the leamed at Padua 453— hulicious 
criticisms of, 454 

Bembus. ii. 302 
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BEKACUS. 

Benacus, poems on the, L 438. 

Benedetti, the geometrician, ii. 328, 331. 

Benedictines, their influence in the pre- 
servation of classical MSS., L 4, ’14 -of 
St. Maiir, the ‘ Histoire Liiteraire de la 
France,' "by the, 15, 52. 

Benefices, Sai-pi’s Treatise on, ii. 397 — 
History of the Council of Trent, 39S. 

Btjni, his commentary on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, ii. 304 ; iii. 356. 

Beriivieni, Italian poet, i. 232. 

Benserade, French court poet, iv. 231. 

Bentham, Jeremy, iv, 169. 

Beiitivoglio, Cardinal, bis hetmm, iii. 351 
—his Civil Wars of Flanders, 452-- 
satires of, ii. 192. 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, his epistle to Mill, 
iv.. 9—011 the epistles of rhalaris, lO — 
controven?^ \vith Atterbury, ib. 

.BemOjXn, ‘Novi Orbis Historia' of, ii.340- 

Beowulf, poem of, i. 133. 

Berald, N,, French scholar, i. 2S3. 

Berchoeur, learning of, i. 90, 121. 

Berenger, controversy with, i. 13. 

Berenger of Carpi, his fame as an ana- 
tomist, i. 467 ; iii 436, 438, ??ote. 

Berenice, tragedy of, by Racine, iv. 261. 

Bergerac, Cyrano de, his ‘I^c Pddant 
jou4’ iii. 399, 392— his Romances, iv. 
328. 

Berigard, Clatide, his ‘ Circuli Pisani,' iii. 

12 . 

Berkeley, Bishop, works of, iii. 73; iv. 126, 
133. 

Bermudez, tragedies of, ii. 260. 

Benii, his ‘Orlando Innamorato,’ i 310, 
369— his lighter productions, character 
of, 370— Boiardo’s poem of Orlando, re- 
written by. 423, 424 — ludicrous poetry 
named after him, Poe.sia Bernesca, 422. 

Benner’s epitome of Gassendi, iv. 76, 
128, 

Bender’s travels, iv. SOT. 

i^lernouilU, John, on the Dilferentlal Cal- 
culus, iv. 862, 

Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, i. 269, 
477, 

Berquin, Lewis, first martyr to Pro- 
testantism in France, i. 364, note K 

Berthold, Archbishop of Mentz, censor on 
books, i 254. 

Bertoldo, romance of, iii, 232, note. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, his ‘Adversus ca- 
Inmniatorem Platonis,’ i. 1.52. 

Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, bis Life of 
Galileo, iii. 413, note, 

Betterton, the actor, iv. 280, 281. 

Beiza, *de Hjoreticis punlendis,’ ii. 81 — 
his Latin Testament, 98 - Latin poetry 
of, 244— his learning, 93, notey, 

Bibbiena, Cardinal, his comedy of * Ca- 
landra,' i. 263, 

Bible, Mazarin, the first printed b(H>k, 
the, i, 155— Hebrew,, ill. 445, 446— In 
modern languages prohibited by the 
Pope, and burnt, il 365— the Polyglott 


BODIN. 

Bible of Alcald, i. 320— Donay, ii. 464 
—the Sistine BibU\ 98— that by CU- 
ment VHX., I'b- — Protestant "Biides 
and Testaments, fb. — Geneva Bible, 
Coverdale’s Bible, 99 — the llishopB’ 
Bible, ib. — Luther's translations, i. 
365— English Bible, translated under 
the authority of James I., ii. 463 — 
style of, 464. {See Scriptures.] 
Bibliunder, New Pestament of, i, 388. 
Bibliographical works, ii. 364. 

‘ Bibliotheca Snssoxiana,' i. 156. 
‘Bibiiotheca Universali.s,' of Gesnor, ii. 
364. 

* Bibliotheca FratrumPoIonnrum,’ ii. 432, 

* Bibliotheque Universelle,' of I,e Ciere, 

iv. 33. 

‘ Bibliothhques,' ‘ OinviTselb*,' ‘ Ch( 
et ‘ Ancienne et jMt^dernc/ celebrity 
of these rcview.s, iv. 33. 

Bibliothetines Franvaiws, of fat CroLx, 
and of Verdier, ii, .'toy, 864. 

Biddle, Unitarian writer, iv. .'17. 

Bills of exchange, earliest, i. 53, note h 
Bilson, Bishop of Winch' srer, ii. 145, raib'. 
Biographia Britannica Idteruria, i, 6, 
Biograpiiie Universeile, the, ii. 293, vuti\ 
etpauim, 

Biondo, Flavio, i. 172. 

Blackmore’s ix>ems, iv. 251. 

Blackwood’s M^azine, juipers on Uie 
Faery Queen, ii. 235, note 
Bladus, printer at Rome, i. 333. 

Blaew, Maps of, &c., iii, 451. 

Blanchet, Pierre, i. 220. 

Blank verse, first introduction of, I. 43.1 ; 

ii. 221— Milton’s, iv, 240— of Marlowt*, 
. ii. 270— of other authors, 274, 
Blomflcld, l>r. Charles, Bishop of 1,00- 
don, on the corruption of the <Jn*ek 
langutige, i. 9H, note ‘’—article in ihe 
Quarterly lb-view, 335, 7mte“-- article 
on JCabylus in the Edinburgh Uevjcw, 
iv. 9. 

Blondt-1, controversialist, ii, 43), 452. 
Blood, circulation of the, ii. 3!6; iii. 436, 
442 ; iv. 359— piwsiige l!» St-rvotuson, i. 
469— suppo-stal to have Ixjen discovered 
by Bari)i, ii. 397, note' d, 

Bl(H)d, transftision of, iv. 359. 

Boccaccio, criticism on in's teste and 
Ijuin works, i. 84, 452— his *Kc- 
I logues,’ 84— his Novels, ii. 311 -- hOi 
‘Genealogite Deornm/ 54 “-his Mfe- 
canierone,’ i. 452— his ‘do Casihus 
Virorum Illustrium,’ ii. 219. 

Boccalini, Tnyan, iii. 351— his HaggnugU 
di Parn{u;s(o ib. 457 — his Pietra del 
Paragoru;, 353. 

BfKdiart, the ‘Geographia Sacra '.of, iih 
447— his ‘ Hierozoicon,’ 448— his works 
on Hebrew, iv. 364, 

Btaliu, John, writings of, ii, 97 ; iii. 158, 
164, 371— analyms of hi.s lreat5»(j of 
*The Republic,' ii, 14H-1C6— <,'ompa- 
rison of, with Machiavel atul Aristotle*, 
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BOBIUS. 

165~-witli Montesquieti, ih. See 1G6, 
note. 

Botiius (or Boyd), Alexander, ii. 24G. 
Bodiey. SirTfiomas, founder of the Bod* 
ieiiui Library at Oxford, ii. 358 ; iii. 
454,--ils catalogue, 456 — its Oriental 
manuscripts, 449. 

Btaerbaave, works of, iv. 3G2. 

Bodtie, Stephen de la, ‘ Le Contr' Uu * 
of, ii. 133, 134. 

Boethius, character and death of, i. 2—his 
‘ CNmsolatiou of Philosophy,’ id.— poem 
on, 25. 

Ik)iardo, Natteo Maria, Count of Scan- 
diano, i. 161, 229 — his Orlando Inna- 
morato reviewed, 229, 310, 311. 

Boileau, satire tjf, iii. 381, 389 ; iv, 228 
•— praises Malherbe, iii. 244 — his 
* Epistles,’ iv. 228—* Art of Poetry,’ ib. 
—Comparison with Horace, 229~his 
Lutrin, iii. 232, note; iv, 228, 229 — 
character of Ids poetry, 230, 326— his 
Ixjnginus, 308. 

Bois or Boyse, Mr., reviser of the English 
translation of the Bible, ii. 39. 
Ihjisrobert, Enuich acinJemician, Iii. 363. 
Bologna, university of, i. 16, 16, notes it, 
*S 19; ii. 356— paintm, 199. 
BombeUi, Algebra of, ii. 325. 

Bon, Professor of Civil J^aw, iv. 217, 
note d. j 

Boimrelli, his Filli di Sciro, a pastoral i 
drama, iii. 282. | 

Ikrtiamy, literary essays of, i. 20. 
lioimvonlura, doctrines of, i. 139. I 

Bond, jr<ihn, his notes on ihjrace, ii, 379, ] 
Ikmfadio, corresfHjtuleucc of, ii. 290. I 

Bunnefons, or B<.aiiionius, ii. 245, 

Books, the earliest printed, i. 153, 155— 
price of ill tlic middle ages, 1U7 and 
note, k — number of print'd iii the 
L5tli century, 170, 245, 273—price of 
after the invention of printing, 249— 
prico for the hire of in the 14th cen- 
tury, 252 — restraints on the sale of 
prlntoi, 253— prohibition of certain, ii. 
365— ‘hiKik fairs, 360, 362— booksellers* 
catalogues, 362— bookMilUng trade, i. 
247— mutilation of by tlie visitors of 
Oxford, temp, hklward Vi., ii. 37, note. 
[See Printing.] 

Bordone's Isltmds of the World, with 
•Charts, U 475. 

Borelli, ’ de Motu Auinmlium,’ iv. 361. 
Borghino, Kaihwflle, treatise on Painting 
by, ii. 2.89. 

Ikirgia, Francis, Duke of Gandia, i. 375, 
Borgo, Luca di, ii. 321. 

Boscun, Spanish poetry of, i. 424 ; ii. 
2(t3 ; iii. 235. . 

B<ahc(s John de Sacro, his * Treatise on the 
Spliere/ i. 114, 115. 

Bo.ssu, on Epic Poetry, iv. 305. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meuux, ii. 430, 439 ; 
iv. 39, 51— the ' Histoirc Universelle ' 
of, 35, 363 — his Sermon before the 


BREJ^TIUS. 

Assembly of the GalHcan Clergy, 18— 
draws up the Four Articles, ib.— his 
* E.xpo8ition de la Foi Oatholique,’ 22— 
controversial writings of, 23 and notes, 

, 24 — his ‘Variations of the Ih’otestant 

Churches,* 26 — funeral discourses of, 
iv. 52, 293. 

Botal of Asti, pupil of Fallopius, u.'347. 

Botanical gardens instituted at Naples, 
Marburg, Pisa, and at Padua, i. 47 o — 
Montpellier, ii, 340— Chelsea, iv. 356. 

Botany, science of, i. 470; ii. 339, 340— 

I Poems^f Bapin and Delille on gardens, 
iv, 25 * 255 — writers on, i. 470, 47 1; 

I ii. 339, 340; iii. 434, 462; iv. 349-353 
— ^medical, i. 270, note d. 

I Botero, Ciovanni, his ‘ Eagione di Stato,* 
iL 146 — his ‘Cosmography,’ 354‘->oa* 
‘ Political Economy,* iii- 164. , 

Boucher, ‘ Pe justfi, Henrici FIX. aMfear ; 
tione,’ ii. 141. ,/ '• 

Bouchetd, his translation of the Hecdiba 
of Euripides, i. 443. 

Bouhours, critic and grammarian, iii. 
243 — ^his ‘ Entretiens d'Ariste etd’Eu- 
ghne,’ iv. 300 — sarcasms of, 301— his 
‘ La Maniere de bien Penser,’ 303. 

Bouillaud, the Italian astronomer, iii. 415. 

Bourbon, Anthony, original of Panta- 
grael, i. 460. 

Bourbon, or Borbonius, I.atin poem of, 

iii, 273. 

Bourdaloue, Ic Phre, style of his sermons, 

iv. 51. 

Bourdin, the Jesuit, objections by to the 
Meditations of Descartes, iii. 78- 

Bourgeoise, Jacques, dramatic writer, i. 
443. 

‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme* of Molibre, a 
diverting moral satire, iv. 275. 

Boursault, his ‘Le Mercure Galant,’ iv. 
278. 

Bouterwek, criticisms of, i. 122, 263; ii. 
191, note ^ 201, 203, ‘209, mte.\ 255, 
258, 308; iii. 238, ‘247 , 248, note, 288 
380, 3«3, et passim. 

Bowles, on the Sonnets of, iii. 265, note 

Boyle, Charles, his controversy with 
Bentley, iv. lO. 

, IlolK*rt, metaphysical works of 

iv. 341— extract from, 342— his merits 
in physics and chemistry, ib,— his gene- 
ral character, 343. 

Bradshaw, William, literary reputation 
of, iv. 335, 

Bradwardin, Archbishop, on Geometry, 
i. 16,«ot«» }18. 

Brain, anatoxnv of the, works on, iv, 360. 

Bmmhttli, Archbishop, ii. 413, note, 

Brandt's History of the Eefomiatlon in 
the IjOW Countries, L 374, note k; ii. 
429. 

Brazil, Natural History, &c. of, iii. 431. 

Breboeuf, his ‘ Pharsalfe,’ iv. 233. 

Brentius, his controversy on the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body, ii. 75. 
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BEETGN. 

Breton, English poet, ii. 223— ‘ Mavilla ’ 

of, 318, woie b. 

Breton lays, discussion on, i. 36, 

‘ Brief CunceiL of English Policy,’ ii.299 ; 
iii. 164. 

Briggs, Henry, mathematician, iii. 39t — 
‘ Arithmetica Logarithmica’ of, 403. 
Brisson on Roman Law, ii. 48, It 0. 
‘Britannia’s Pastorals’ of Wm. Browne, 
iii. 259. 

British Bibliographer, ii. 218, 299. 

Brito, Grulielmus, poetry of, i. tt. 

* Broken Heart,’ the, Lord's play of, iii. 

344. ^ 

Brooke, Lord, style of his poetry, iii. 253. 
Broughton, Hugh, ii. 85, 349. 

Brouricker, Lord, first president of Eoyal 
Society, iv. 339. 

Brown, Mr. G-eorge Armitage, ‘ Shak- 
speare’s Autobiographical Poems ’ by, 
iii. 262, note h, 264, note k. 

'.‘Brown, Dr. Thomas, iii. 45. 

’’Brown's ‘Philosophy of the Human 
, Mind,’ iv. 95 and note S. 

, Browne, Sir Thomas, his ‘Beligio Me- 
dici,’ iii. 152— his ‘ Hydrotaphia,’ 153— 
Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 461; iv. 

355- 

Browne's, William, Britannia’s Pastorals, 
iii. 259. 

Brucioli, the Venetian publisher, i. 369, 
386. 

Brucker, his History of Philosophy and 
Analysis, i. 3, note; ii. 100, 101, 103, 
105, 106, no; in. 3. 

Brueys, French dramatic author, iv. 279. 
Brunfels, Otto, the ‘ Herbarum vivas 
Eicones ’ of, i. 4to. 

Bruno, Jordaiio, theories of, i. 94, 322 ; 

ii. 105, 106 ; iii. 3, ll» 420; iv. 105— 
his philosophical worlcs, ii. 106, IG'T, 

no, 32t— his pantheism, ill— on the 
plurality of worlds, 110— sonnets by, 
109, note, 29i~various writings of, 290. 

Brutes, Fabricius on the language of, ill. 
432. . 

Bruyhre, La, Garactbres de, iv. 180. 
Brydges, Sir Egerton, ‘ British Biblio- 
grapher,’ ‘ Restltata,’ tuad ‘ Censura 
Literaria ’ of, ii. 218, 299. 

Bucer, works of, circulated in a fictitious 
name, i. 369. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, ii. 31, 

356— ' De Jure Regni,’ 46, 135, 139 ; iii. 
157 ; iv. 2 10— his Latin poetry, ii. 246 ; 

iii. 214— his psalms, 277. 

Buckhurst, Lord (Thomas Sackville), his 

induction to the Mirrour of Magistrates, 
ii. 219,220, 267. 

Bucldnck, Arnold, engraver, i. 192. 
Buckingham, Duke of, the ‘Rehearsal’ 

of, iv. 330. 

Buda, royal library, i. 166. 

Budaeus, works of, i. 234, 283_, 284, 334, 
359 ; ii. 37— the Commentarii Linguaj 
Graicae, i. 334, 335— his early studies, 


CAJETAN. 

234— his Observations on the Pandects, 
262,416. 

Buffon, the naturalist, ii. 339. 

Buhle, on Aristotle, i. 390— on the. logic 
of, 392 — Ramus, 396— on the philosophy 
of Cesalpin, ii. 103, 104— Gornmeutaries 
of, on the works of Bruno, 105-110— 
remarks by, iv. 71. 

Bulgarini, on Dante, ii. 306. 

Bull, Relson’s life of, iv, 35, note S— his 
‘Harmonia Apostolica,’ 36— his ‘De- 
fensio Fidei Nicenae,’ 37. 

Bullinger, theological writings of, ii. 93. 

Bunel, Peter, epistles of; i. 330, note. 

Bunyan, John, his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,' 
i. 316; iv. 331. 

Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, iv. 133, note. 

Buo’nmattei, his Grammar ‘ Della Lingua 
Toscana,’ iii. 334. 

Burbage the player, iii. 302, note. 

Burgersdicius, logician, iii. 6 ; iv, 62. 

Burke, Edmund, compared with Lord 
Bacon, iii. 61. 

Burleigh, Lord, refuses to sanction the 
Lambeth articles of Whitgift, ii. 428 

Burlesque poetry writers, ii. 192. 

Bunnan, quotations from, ii. 38S. 

Burnet, Bishop, his ‘ flistory of his Own 
Times,’ iv. 35— his ‘ History of the Re- 
formation,’ 369— his translation of the 
Utopia, i. 281. 

Burnet, Thomas, his ‘Archeeologk Phi 
losophica,’ iv. 41— theory of the earth 
by, 357. 

Burney’s ‘ History of Music,’ i. 214,noi(g 

Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ iii. 
376. 

Bmy, Richard of, i. 56, note *— libraxy 
and ‘ Philobihlon ’ of, 80, 96. 

Busbequius, iii. 373, note. 

Busenbaum, his ‘ Medulla casunm Con- 
scientun,’ iii. 138. 

‘ Bussy d’ Ambois,’ play of Chapman, iii, 
347. 

Butler, ‘ Hudibras ’ of, iv. 234— satirical 
poetry 0^ 246. 

Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ iv. 166 and note. 

Buxtorf, the elder, Hebraist, iii. 445. 

Buxtorf, the son, his controversy on the 
text of Scrip ture, iii. 446. 

Byzantine literature, i. 98. 

Cabbala, the Jewish, i. 205. « 

Cabot, Sebastian, i 475 ; ii. 353. 

Cadamosto, the Venetian, his voyages of 
discovery, i. 267. 

Caalius Rhodiginus, ii. 8. 

Csesalpin, botanical writer, ii. .342; iii 
434; iv. 349— his ‘ Quasstiones Peri- 
pateticse,’ iii. 439, nofe. 

Caesarius, Homilies of, i. 9, nofe. 

Caius, Roman presbyter, i 12, note. 

Gaius, Dr., on ‘ British Dogs,’ ii. 338. 

Caius, fiagment of on the Canon of the 
Hew Testament,!. 12, note. 

Cretan, controversialist, ii. 6 >. 
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C^LDEIIINO 
Caldenno i 17S 

Caldeion de la Barca, Pedio tia^-co- 
niedies of, ii 2'^3 — number of his 
pieces, 285— comedies of ib — his ‘ La 
Yield es Sueno,’ 28b— his ‘A Secreto 
AgraMo secreta Vengan^a,’ 2S8 — his 
stj le lb — ^his meiit discussed, 290— the 
school of, IV 257 

CMendai the Giegorian ii 56,329 
C tlepio, L itm Dictionary ot, i 258, 338 , 
11 J6 

* Cahbto and Mehboea ' Spanish play, i 

263— Its great reputation 264 
Calixtus George, evertions of for lelgious 
concoid 11 416 419 and »ioits 
Calhmachiis, Mad Dancr’s trausl ition of, 
IV 5 

Callistus, Axulronicus, a teax,herof Gieek, 

i lol 

Cilpicnide, his ‘Cassandra,* m 3S6— his 
‘Olcopatri tb 

Calvin, John bom in Picardy, i 367 — 
chaiactci oi his institutions, ih ii 85, 
93, iv 35— then great reputation l 
379— exposition of his doctrine, 367— 
received as a legislator at Geneva tb 
— ^his political opinions, 414— his con 
troversy with Cas&ander, u 72— death 
of Soivctus mstigitedand defended by 
77 79 441 — their doctnnes, 415 4i7 
428 , IV 23, 35 — Cr^ pto Calvinists ii 
75— hostility and mtoleiance between 
the Lilvinistic and Lutheran chuiches, 
72 41)6 

CalMsnis Seth, Chtonology of, ii i9l 
Comaldulenses Aniulcs, i 192 and f 
Caznbrensis, Giialdus, remarks on Oxford 
University bj i 16 

Cambudge, TJmveisity ot, i 16, 293 note 
347 446 , 11 38 39 and notf 349— 
state of Icamiug in 38, 39— the Uni- 
vc rsity hbr iry, 309 , m 456— Aschim s 
charattei ot, i 348— the press, ii 42 
Caindeu iii 318— his Greek Gramm ii ii 
43— his Butannu, 45— bis ‘Life of 
Elizabeth,’ m 451 

Camera Obseina of Baptista Porta, n. 
330 

Camerarius, German scholar, i 211, 260, 
342, 343— Acidcmy of, 479— his Com- 
mentaries, 11 19— a restorer of ancient 
learning, 37— on botany m 434, iv 

• 355 

Cameron, a French divine, ii 431 
Camoens, the ‘ Lusiad ’ of u 205— its 
defects, 206— its CKeeUences, ib — mmor 
poems of, 208— remarks of Southey, 
206, not( 

Canpanella, Thomas, ii 105, m 415— 
his ‘Politics' 159— his ‘City of the 
Sun,’ 390— Analysis of his philosophy, 
6 11 

Campano, his Life of -Bracoio di Montoue, 
1 . 329, note 

Campanils* version of Euclid by, i 116 
Campbell, Mr Thomas remarks of, ii 


CASIMIR 

220, 22 4 note o, 230, 241, note, 272 , m 
265 note 

Campeggio, Itahan dramatist, ui 282 
Campion LngUsh poet, n 230 
Campistron, tragedies by, iv 270 
Camni Synac Grammar of, u 347 
Caninius, Angelas, n 5 — his Hellenis* 
mus, 17 , IV 4 

Gantacuzenus Emperor, i 100 
Canter Theodore the * Varue Lectiones ’ 
of 11 21 

Canter, Wilhara, his vers ons of Anstidcs 
and Luiipidts ii 10— his ‘ Novas Lec- 
tione? 19, 20 

C«mus, Melchior, his Loci Ihoologici, ii 

Capella, Mutianus Fnej clop i dia of i 3 
Capellan, the Latin poet of Italy, iv 253 
Capito, German scholar i 301 
Gappel, Louis, his Arcanum punctua- 
taonis rcvelatum, in 446— Cntica 
Sacra of 447 * 

Caraccio, his diama of * Corradmo,* w 
257 

Carate, the Spanish author on Botany u 
340 

Cardan Jerome, writer on algebra i 400, 
401 and note, 459-463 — his rule for 
cubic equations 469 , ii ii9 32i , ui 
403— on mechanics, u 330 
Cards, playing mvention of, i 163 
Carow, Thomas, merit of his poetry, ni 
266, IV 234 

Carew Richard, his translation of Tasso, 
u 230 

Canons Chronicle, by Melanchthon, i 
476 

Carlobtadt, religious tenets of u 24 
Carlovmgian kings charters by the i 67 
Caro, Annibal, correspondence of ii 289 
—sonnets of, 184— triiislitioii of the 
^neid b/ 193 — his dispute with 
Casstclvctio 303 

Carren Gemelli his Travels round the 
World n 366 

Caitesian philosophy, summary of the, 
HI 7l-9b 416 , iv 69, 13«, 140 {See 
Descartes] 

Carthusians, learning of the i 74 
Cartoblocas, Andromeus i 185, 186 
Caitwnglit, his ‘ Platform, ii 47 
Cartwnght, William, on Shak peai e, 
couplet by, 111 316 wofoP 
Casa Italian poet, ii 128, 129, 183, 192, 
288 

Casanuova i 477 

Casaubon, Isaac, the emment s'^holar, u 
34, 36, 371, IV 9— a light of the 
hteraty world, ii 36— correspondence 
with ^al^or 16 wofef, 52 406 

— attack on Belhnrun by, 86 note ® 
Casaubon, Meric u 37o ivote^ 408 note^ 
—his account of Oxford University m 
454— on the classics, iv 9 
Casimir, lync poetry of, m 273, note 
ISee Sarbievus.] 
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C VSIPI 

Casiri, Catalogue of Arabic MSS by, i 
58 

Caslss Kepler s treatise on tbe capacity 
of lu 399 

Cassander, George, his * Consultation ’ on 
the Confession of Angsbui^ u 72— his 
controversy with Calvin, tb — Grotius s 
Annotations, 413 

Casbini, the gnomon of at Bologna i 189 
Cassiodoriis, character ot his works, i 3— 
his De Orthogiaphia 22 note 
Castalio Sebastian reply of, to Calvin 
11 81 428 440 — Beza’s leply to Cas 
tilio, SI— Scriptural version '^by 98 — 
Veibionof the German Iheology by, 
1 139, m 13 
Castalio antiquary, 11 52 
Castanheda description of Asia by, u 
351 

Castell, Ldmund, his Lexicon Ilepta 
glotton IV 363 

Castellio,* his wois on Hydrauhcs m 
423 

Castelvetro, cnticismb of, i 310 , ii 303, 
304— his commentaiy on Aristotle b 
Poetics, 304 

Castiglione * Cortegiano* of, i 402— 
Latin Poetry of, 438 , u 302, 367 
Castilian poets, i 238 , ii 203 
Castillejo, Spanish poet, u 203 
Castillo,! 125 

Casuistry and its dijQSculties in 132, 
134, 136, 137— of the Jesmtis 136, iv 
151 — I’aylois work on, 153— Casu- 
istical wnteis, 111 131-136 
Catalogues of new books first published, 
u 363, mte—ot libianes, m 466 
Caterus, his objections to Descartes, in 
78 

Cathann, theologian, tenets of, i 379 , ii 
93 

Cathay of Maico Polo (China) ii 352 
• Catbolicon’ of Balbi, m 1460, i 82 and 
nov 

Catnoucs, their wnters, ii 92 93 97— 
luiglish Cathohcs, 99— Catholic Bibles, 
97 [iffee Eome ] 

Cats, popular Dutch poet m 250 
Catullus edition of, by Isaac Vossius, 
IV 2 

Cavalien mathematician of Bologna, lu 
400 — ^Ins geometry %b 
Cave on the Daik Ages, i 4, note 
Cucton, printed books of, i 162 174, 175 
Cecdiini celebrated harlequin m 284 
Cecil, Lady ii 45 

Cello M vgno, Odes of il, *84 , iv 223 
Celso, Mino, * de Ha.reticis &c , ii 83, 
440 

Celtes Conrad i 212— dramas of, 214 — 
academies estabhshed by, 479 
Celticus sermo, the patois of Gaul, i 21 
and note 

Centunatores, or the church histoiians, 
who termed, ii 94— of Magdebuig 74» 


CHEMNITZ 

Century, fifteeutli, events and hteraiy 
acquisitions of, i 243, 244 
Cephal-eus, Gieek Testiment of i 385 
Censantes, Latin poems of, lu 273 
Cervantes, reput ition of his Don Qui\ 
ote,* m 379— German cnticism as to 
his design ib — observations on the 
author, 3^2, 383— excellence of tie 
romance, 384— his minor no\ els 185, 
u 308 — his dramatic pieces his Nu- 
mancia, 260 262 — invectives on, by 
Avellenada, lu 379 — cnucism by, 
388 

Cesalpin, Quajationes Peiipateticm, ii 103, 
105 

Cesanm, merit of in 274 
Cesi Prince Frederic founds the Lmcean 
Society at Rome, 111 413 458 
Ceva his Latin poems iv 252 
Chalcondyles arrives homConstantmople 
m Italy, 1 151 

Childee the langmge and Sciiptures, i 
320, 11 347,111 445,418 
Chaloner, Sir Ihomas, his poem ‘Do 
Republic^, Listaurand'l ii'247— cha 
racter ot his poetry, 310 
Champeaux, William of i 14 
Champmeld, MademoiselU de, iv 259 
Chancellor, his voyage to the Noith Sea, 
11 352 

Chapelam, French poet, iii 363— his ‘ I a 
Pucellc,’ IV 232 

Chapelle, or I Huillier, poet, iv 231 
Chapman, dramas of, iii 347— his Homer, 
U 229, 111 347 

Charlemagne cathedral and conventual 
schools established by, i 4, 6, 7, 11, 
16 

Charlemagne, fabulous voyage of to Con- 
stantinople, metrical romince on, i 
28 note^ 

Charles I of England, 11 402,462, ui 102, 
303, 346, 370, 375 

Charles II , education and literature in 
his reign, iv 8 56 — poetiy, 250 - 
comedy, 287 

Charles V the Lmpeior ii 200 
Charles IX of France ii 212 
Charles the Bald, i 7, 24, 25, note h 
Charleton* Dr, his translation of Gas 
sendi IV 128 

Chardin, Voyages of, iv 367 
Charron, Peter, treatise* Des Trois V^ 
ntds, &c, by, n 96— *On Wisdom, 
460, ui 147 

Charters, anciently written on papyrus 
and on parchment, i 57 58 
Chaucer lemaiks on the poetry of. i 49 
128 433, 11 220 
Chaulieu poems of, iv 231 
Cheke Sir John, i 339 — Greek professor 
at Cambiidge 346 148 — his ‘ Relor- 
matio Legum Lcclesiasticarum, ii 32 
Chemistry, science of iv 340, 343 
ChemniU, the * Loei Pheologici * of, t» 
92 93 
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CHEVALIER 

Cbtvvlitr H( blew professor ii 349 

* Chevy Chase, pi em of, itc probable 

date 1 129, note “—its effect upon Sir 
P Sidney, 11 269 

Cbiabi era, Italian poet ii 184, iii 233, 
276 , IV 221— liib imitati is ui 2o6 
Gbiflet the Jesuit, the fiist leviewc" i\ 
3U9 

Child, Sii Josiah on Tiade, iv 213 
ChiUini, worth, ‘ Religion of Protestants 
by 11 421 425 

Chiinpan7ee ol Angola iii 431 and note 
China, stereotype printing known in, i 
163 — inissionaucB to, ii 352, in 449 
— hibtoiy of, 11 352 — Kirchorb and 
Nicuhoff s account of, iv 365, 367 — 
Voyages in, n 35 4 

Chinese language and manusciipts, ni 
449 

Chivaliy its effects on poetry i Hi 134 
— lomanusof, 134 448, ii 312 
Chocolate, poem on by Stiozzi iv 263 
Christianity prevalence of disbchef m, 

IV 40 — vindications of, 46 

* Christi id ’ the of Vida, i 437 
Chustma of Sweden m 96, iv 222 
Chiistine of Pisa a lady of literary ac 

compliahments m the couit of Charles 

V ot Fiance, i 98 , iv 225 
Chustopherson his Jephthah i 446 
Chronology Toseph Scaliger s detmen- 

datione Pemporum, ii 65— his Julian 
Period 56— Aichbishop Ushers, iv 
14 — the Hebrew chronology, 15 — 
wnteison n 391 394, iv 15 16 
Chiysoloias Emanuel, i 07, 100 
Chiysostom, & wiles edition of, ii 377, 
note"^ , 

Cliuich, influence of, upon leaining, i 6 
Churchyard wntin^of ii 220 
Ciaconius, Alfon'.us u 52 
Ciaconius (or Ch icon) Peter, * De Tii- 
chnio Romano,' n 52 1 

Ciampoli, the ‘ Rime of, in 235 
Cibber, Ins plays, iv 291, mte 
Cicero, Isidore's opinion of, i 3— Oratior«- 
of, discovered by Poggio, 87— his styli^ 
a criterion of language 89, 331— ar^- 
ment by, 231 — editions of, 161, 331 

II 8 and woie— his orations elucidated 
by Sigonms, 49 — bis epistles, 290, 

i\ 2 

tfuaeionian literature i 331 
' Ciceronianus ’ of Erasmus, i 330 
‘Ciceronis Consul, 8wC, by Bellenden, 

III 158 

Cid,’ the, ancient Spanish poem, i 42 
— usenbed to Pedro Abad, 122 and 
notei > — Corneilles poem ol, iii 293, 
296 — criti< 3 Lue on, 365— romances of the, 
236 

Cimento, Academy del, iv 337 
Cinthio, Giraldi, his tragedy of the 
* Orbecohe,’ i 440 ~his‘ Hundred Tales,’ 
11 312 — ^invention of, 249 
Circumnavigators, account of, u 351 


COLERIDGE 
Cinacus of Ancona i 172 
Cistercians learning of, i ^4 
Citizens on the piivileges of ii 150 
Ovil Law and Civilians [Aee Law ] 
Clarendon Earl of, his History iii 375 
Claims, Isidoie edition of tho Vulgate 
by, 11 98 348 

CltOisics Laboui s of the Florentine 
Critics on i 178 — ^first and celebrated 
editions of the 2o9 331 , ii 2, 36 , iv 
6— Vanoium ed tions, i o3l iv i — 
Dclphin 4, et jpamm— Strada s unita* 
tious, 111 356 

Clanbei^Gcrman metaphysician, i\ 78 
Claude 1 reneh Piotestaut contro\ersial 
wiitei, IV 22— hib conference -with 
Bossuet 23 

Clavius, ‘ Euclid of, n 325— calendar le 
formed by, 329 

Clemangis, Latm veises of, i 109— re 
hgious views ot, 139 
Clement VIII ,n 76— an edition of Senp 
ture authorised by, 98, 395— character 
of, 431 

Clement, Jaques the legicide, ii 142 
Clenardns Greek Giammai ot, i 336 , ii 
17 , iv 4 

Clergy, piejudices of, against learning, 

1 4— pieserv ition of giamn aTw ai lite- 
rature owmg to, 5— hostility between 
the secular and the regular, 138— dis- 
cipline of 11 62 

Cleiseliei, metaphysician, ni 71, 422, 
IV 78 

Cleveland, sitmcal poetry of iii 246, 
2o0 

Clugni, Abbot of QSl'e Peter Cluniacensis], 

1 58, icc— libruy of the Abbey of 74 
Clusius his works on Natural History 
and Botany, ii 342 , m 430 
Cluveiius, his * Geimania Antiqua,’ ii 
390 

Coccejus ‘ Summa Doctrmee,’ of, ii 454, 
IV 77 

Code-v Chartaceus Cottonian MRS 
(Galba B 1) contents and materials 
wiittenoii, i 60 

Goefletcau, translation of Floras by, in 
369 

Coffee, its fiist mention by European 
wnteis 11 340 

Coins, collection of, by Petiarch, i 172 — 
by Niccoh lb —on adulteration of ii 
164— Italian tracts on lu 164 — Depre- 
ciation of under Wilham HI,iv 214 
[Sfec Numismatics] 

Colter anatomist, 11 345 
Colbert, trench minister, iv 339 
Colebrooke, Mr , on the algcbia of India 
1 242, note 

Colendge, Mr his praise of Beaumont 
and tletcher,iii 306, tiofe— his opmioua 
on the plays of Shakspeare, 313, 318 
—remarks of, ii 286, lu 331 note, 
442, note— on bpeu«iei, u 237, note *— 
on Shakspeare's Ronnets, in. 263— on 
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COLEr 

Milton IV 236, noter—on the Argenis, 
111 389, his ‘Remains, iv 236, 
note 

Colet, Dean, i 278— founder of St Paul s 
cschool, 11 41 

Colinseus, prmter at Pans i 337, 360, 385 
Collalto Countb of u 188 
College ot Gioot it Deventer, i 111 — of 
Willi im of Wykeham lf»7— Kmg's at 
Cambridge, 167— of Alcald; ind Lou- 
vain 275 276 Universities] 
Collier’s History ot Dramatic Poetry, and 
Annals of the Stige, i 217, note d 264 
tlote'*,ii 266 267, Motes, 268, 0,69 270, 
et seq , 294, note, iii 301 303, notes 
Colocci Angelo Latin poet, i 477 
Colomi€m,the ‘ Colomesiana ’ u 86 note® 
Colonna, ViUoria widow of the Marquis 
of Pesciri, 1 372 — her virtues and 
talents 421, ii 190 

Coluccio Salutato litei ary merits of, i 88 
Columbus Ghnstopher Lpistle of, i 268 
— dibcoveiy of America by, 268, 323- 
325 

Columbus, Rualdus * de Re Anatomicd 

II 345, 111 438 440, 441 

Columna, or Colonna his botanical works, 

III 431— his etchmgs of plants, 434, 

IV 349 

Combat, single Giotiuson in 205 
Comedy, iv 279— Italian, i 439 , ii 2*19 
— ei.temporaneous, iii 283— Spam^, 
11 254 Lq [See Drama ] 

Comemus, his system ot acquiring Latin 
11 369— its utility discussed, 370, note 
Comes Natalis, ‘ Mythologia ’ of, ii 55 
Comets theory respecting, ii 329 , lu 410 
Commes Phihp de, i 241 , ii 145 
Commandin, the mathemitician, ii 325 
— works on geometry edited by, 326 
Commeice and trade, woiks on in 165, 
166, IV 212 213 

Commonwealths, ongin of, ii 160, iii 
168 172, 192 
Conceptualists, i 186 
Conchology, Lister’b work on, iv 348 
‘ConcordiJB Formula’ declaration of 
faith, 11 75 92 

Condillac, woiks of, in 111, 112, note, 
219, 220 

Confession, its importance to the Romi^ 
church, ill 131— stnet and lax schemes 
of it 135 

Congreve, Wilham, his comedies iv 
286 288— Old Bachelor, v6— Way of 
the World, ib —Love fop Love, 289— 
his Mouinmg Bride 286 
Conic Sections on m 399— problem of 
the cycloid 402 

Connan, the emhan, ii 170 , m 194 
Com ad ot Wurtzburg, i 39 
Ooiiniigius, Herman, m 163, 157 180 
Constance, council of, n 88, 1 62 
Constantin, Robcit, reputation of his 
Levicou, li 14 41 

* Constantine, History of,’ di ama of i 2 1 3 


COSIAIS/O 

Constantinople revolution m hiunuge 
on Its capture by Mahomet H , i 08 
Constitutions of European states printed 
by the Elzevirs, iii 168 
Contarem tenets ot ii 68 
‘ Contention of York and Lancaster,’ play 
of 11 271 

Conti, Giusto di, Itahan poet i 164 
Conti Nicolo di his travels m the East, 

I 147 

Contiacts on, iii 197 198 
Controvcisy of Citholics and Piotestants, 

II 70 40-1 

Convents, evpulsion of nmi«s from their l 
355 

Cooke, Sii Antony, accomplished dangh- 
tersof, u 45 

‘Cooper’s Hill,' Denhams poem of, iii 
264 — Johnson s remarks on, 255, note 
Cop the physician i 340 
Copernicus astronomical system of, i 
463, 11 326, 327, 328, 329, iii 7 409 
414 — his system adopted by Galileo, ii 
327, 111 412— by Jhepler 409 
Ooppetta, Italian poet, ii 185 
Coptic language indebted to the re- 
searches of Athanasius Kireher, iii 449 
Coidova Granada, and Malaga, collegiate 
institutions of, i 17 

Cordus Luiitius, his ‘ Botanilogicon,’ 

I 470 

Corneille Pierre, dramas of his ‘ Melite ’ 
m 292— th< ‘Old 293 295, iv 262— 

* Clitandie, L i Veuve ’ ni 292— ‘ M^- 
dea, 293— ‘ Les Horaces,’ 295— ‘ Cjiina ’ 
296 — ‘ Polycucte,’ ih — Rodogune,* 
297, IV 266— ‘Pomp^e, iii 297— ‘He- 
raclius,' 298 — ‘Nicomlide,’ ib — Le 
Menteur, 299— style of,294— jpaullsand 
beauties of 298— eomp uisou oi Ricme 
with IV 267 

Corneille Ihomas diamatie works ot 
IV 268— his trigedies unequal in merit, 
269 — his ‘ Anane ’ and ‘ Earl of Essex, 
x&— his grammatical ciitieisms, 300 
Cornelius k L ipide ii 463 
Comiani, ciitical remaiks of, i 164, 311 , 

II 190, note p 253, note h, 290 , iv 223 
Coinutus, grammarian, i 22 note 
Corporations ii 154 

Correggio and Tasso their respective 
talents compared, ii 200 
Correspondence, Uteraiy, ii 363 r 

Cortesius Paulus, his ‘Dialogue de ho- 
mmibus doetis,’ i 84, note 182— lus 

commentary on the scholastic philoso* 
phy, 11 4 

Corvinus, Mathias, kmg of Hungary i 
166 

Corycius, a patron of learning, i 477 
Cosmo de’ Medici i 105 
Cosmo I , of Florence, type of MaehiaveTs 
Prince ii 306 

Cossali, History of Algebra by, i 46u, 
461, 462 and notea, 11 321,323,324 note 
Costanzo, Angelo di, ii 183, 184 193 
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COSTAR 

Costar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, i 
154 

Cota, Rodngo, dramatic author, i 263 
Cotelier, his Grreek erudition, iv 6 
Cotta, the Latm poet, 11 302 
Councils of the Church of Rome, i 301 
375, 11 69, 88, 93, 398, 415— of Trent 
[,S^ee Trent, &c ] 

Courcelles, treatise on criticism, ii 309 
Courcelles, Armiman divme iv 32 3t 
Cousin, M ,on the philosophy oi Roscelm 
and Abelard, 1 14, note i— edition ot the 
works of Descartes, ui.98— lemaiks on 
Locke, IV 14^, 148, note 
Covarmvias, Spanish lawyer, ii 173, 177, 
179 

Covenants, on ni 170 
Coverdale s edition of the Bible, i 386 and 
noteh, 11 99 

Cowley, poems of, in 256, 257 , iw 244 — 
hib Pindanc Odes, in 257~his lAtin 
style, tb — Johnson s chaiacter of tb — 
hib * JEpitaphium Vim Auctons,’ iv 255 
—his prose works, 316 
Cox, Leonaid, his * Art ot Rhetoric,’ i 457 , 
11 309 

Cox,Di ,his ‘ Life of Melanchthon, i 274, 
note** 

Crakanthoip, logic il woiks of, iii 6 
Oianmcr, Archbishop, lihiaiy of, i 351 
11 436,439 

Crishaw style of his poetiy described, in 
256, 257 

Craston Lexicon of, i 171 226— printed 
by Aldus in 1 '97, ib 

Cieed, the Apobtlcb’, ii 444 417 — the 
Athana^ian, 444 

Crellmb,*dc hitibfactione Chiisti,’ ii 433 
—his * Vindiciaj, 442 
Crcmonmi Gasar ii 101, lOo , in 5 
CrebCi on the loves of Pctiaich and Lauia, 
11 303 

Crescimheni, poet and cntic, i 420 421, 
wofed, 11 181, 186,306, 111 234 283, 
iv 225— Ilibtory ot National Poetry hy, 
292 

Cretenbis, Demetrius, i 320 
Cribpinus, Milo, abbot of Westminster, i 
72, note ^ 

Ciispin, Creek works pnnted by, ii 
376 

Cntici Sacn,’ ii 93 , xv 57 
Cnticism literary, names eminent in, ii 
• 6— J C Scaliger, 300— Gruter’s Ihe- 
saurusCntieus, 8— Lanibinus, 11 — Cru- 
quuis, 12— Henry Stephens, ib et 
pamm — Erench treatibcs of, 308 — 
Italian, i 454, u 186, 302— Spanish 
enkes, 307— early English critics, 309 
— sacied, 463 

Croix du Maine, La, ii 309, 364. 

Croke, Richaid, i 273, 275, 346— orations 
of, 293, note 

Croll, of Hesse, on Magnetism, m 443, 
note d 

Cromwell state of leaxnmg in the Pro 


BALGARNO 

tector’s time, iv 7, 199— state of reli- 
gion, 37 

Croyland Ahhey, history of, doubtful i. 
17, note ^ 

Cruqmus oi de Cnisqueb, schobabt of, on 
Horace, 11 12 

Crusades, and commerce with Constanti- 
nople, mfluential on the classical lite 
rature of Western Europe, i 98 — their 
influence upon the manners of the 
Fuiopcin aribtaeracy, 133 
Crusca, della, the Vocabulana, 11 807, iii 
363— the Academy ot, ii 306, 361 , iii 
458 - 

Crubius, +eacher of Romaic, ii 24 
Cudworth, his doctnne, i\ 36, 37, 99, 
note— his ‘ Intellectuil System 6-* — 
described, 64-68 94,9iote, 154, in 45— 
on ‘Fiee-will,’ iv 115 and «ofe y— 

‘ Immutable Morality,’ by, 154 
Cueva, Ju m de la poem o^ on the Art of 
poetry, 11 308 

Ciyacius.and his w orks on Jurisprudence, 
11 167-170,171 

Culagne, Count of, type of Hudibras, iii 
232 

Cumheilund Dr Richard, ‘ De legibus 
Natura., iv 159-169— i emu ks on his 
theory, 169, 170 

Cumberland, Mr , cnticisms of ni 320 
CunsBus, on the Antiquities of Judaism 
ill 447 

CuicellTeus letterbof ii 4-14 
Curiosity, the attiibutc oi, Hobbes on, m 
120 

Cuirency and Exchange, iii 165 166 
Cuives, the meaBUicuicnt of, m 399, 
400 

Cusanus, Cardinal hicolas, mathemati- 
cian 1 160, 191 

Custom of the Country,’ by Fletcher m 
327 

Cuvier, Baron his character of Agncola 
as a German metallurgist, i 472— opi- 
nion of ou Conrad Gesn^r’s works, ii 
334— also on those of Aldrovandus 338 
&(ie hib r( marks, m 431 
Cycles, solir and lunar, <tec , i 57 
(peloid pioblems relating to, iii 402 
’ Cymbalum Mundi,' ii 96, note d 

Dach Gorman devotional songs of, m 2-19 
Daciei the Horace ot, IV 6— msAiistotle, 
n. 304, IV 6 

Dacier, Madame, Translations of Homer 
and Sappho by iv 6 
D’Ailly Peter the preacher u 88 
Dailld on the Right Use ot the Fathers, u 
419, 452 

D’Alembert iii 37 

Dale, Van, the Dutch physician, iv 296 
Dalechamps, Hist Gen Plantaium by u 
343 

Dalgamo, Geoige, his attempt to establish 
an universal charactei and language, iv 
123— chaiactor of his writings, ib —at 
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D^LIDA 

tempt by to instiuct the deaf and dumb, 
124, note “ 

Dalida Italian tragedy of, iii 2'r8, mte 
Dalton, atom' c theory of, m 48 
D inion and Pj thioi ’ P dwardb s play of, 
11 268 

Dampici, aoyage round the vvorld by iv 
367 

Dancourt» hib Chevaher a la Mode iv 278, 

Danes, Gieek professor in the umvert»ity 
of Pans 1 3*0 and noifi 353, ii 5 
Darnel, his * Panegvnc ’ addressed to 
James I , iii 254— his Civi^Wars of 
"iork and Lancastei a poem, 258 — 
Ilistoiy of P ngland ’ h'y 373 
Daniel, vSamuel, his ‘Oomplamt of Eosa 
mond ’ 11 226 

Dante, Alighiei i, Life of, by Ai etm, i ] 64 
— Commentary on, by Landino 165 — 
hib * Divina Commedia,* i 43 108 , iv 
239 — his ' Puigatory ' and ‘ Paradise, 
239 — comparison with Homer ii 306 — 
contro\eisy vs to his merits, i6—com- 
paiison of Milton with, iv 236, 238 — 
the ‘Ugobno’ of, n 261 
D’Aigonne, Melanges de latteiatuie iv 
315 

Dati the * Prose Fioi entine ’ of, iv 292 
DAubignd Agnppa,iii 093 
D’Aucour Baihier, iv 302 
Dvunour, on the oiigin of the term * Ju- 
li in period, ii 66, note ® 

D Auvergne Martial i 213. 

Davanzati s Tacitus ii 290 
Davenant, Dr Chailes his * Essay on 
Ways and Means ’ iv 216 
Davenant Sir William, hib * Gondihert ’ 
111 260, IV 215 
Davenant, theatie of, iv 280 
* David and Bethsabe, play of, ii 272 
Davies, Sir John his poem Nosce Toip- 
sum,* or ' On the Immoitality of the 
Soul,’ 11 227 , 111 263 
Da\ila, History of the Cml Wars in 
France hy iii 452 

Davison’s * Poetical Ehapsody,’ u 223, 
224, 297 note° ' 

De Bry & Voyages to the Indies ii 362 
Decameron of Boccatuo style of, i 462 
Decemhno the philologist i llO 
Doclme of leammg on the fall of the 
Poman empire, i 2— in the sixth cen 
tury, 3 

Dedekind, his poem on Germany, u 129 
Defence, self, Grotius on, ui 188 
Definitions of words, on, hy Descartes, 
Locke, Pascal, Leibnitz, Lord Stair, 
&c , 111 87, note * 

De Foe, Daniel, iv 332 
Degerando remarks of, iv 74 and notes — 
— ‘ Histoire des Systbmes,’ hy, u 110, 
note ^ 

Deistical wnters, u 95 

Dekker the dramatic poet, m 348 

Delan hre the mathematician, i 160 


DL. WITT 

Delfino, dramatic works of, iv 257 
Delicias Poetarum Gallorum ii 243 
Debase Poetarum Belgarum, u 213, 
246 

Delicise Poetarum Italorura, ii 24'=’ 
Dehcisp Poetarum bcotorum, u 246 
Delille, Flench poet iv 255 
De Lisle s map of the world, iv 366 
Delom Pkancis, i 283 
Delphin editions of the I atm classics, 
IV 4 

De Marca, writings on the Gallican lilti 
ties hy, 11 403 

Demetrius Cretensis, a translator for tlie 
Polyglott Bible ot AlcaH, i 320 
Democracy, Spmosa’s definition of,iv 198 
Demoentns coipuscular theory of in 12 
Denham, Sir John, his ‘ Cooper s Hill,’ in 
254 

Denmark, Scandinavian legends and hal 
lads of in 2 o 0 

De Dominis, Antonio, Archhibhop of Sp ir 
lato, 11 419, note b 

Depping, Mooribh lom mces published hj , 
n 209 

De Eetz, historian, iv 367 
Descartes philobophical and scientific de 
ductions, &:c ot, i 13, note ® , m 406 
407 414, IV 68, 81, 106,140— summaiy 
of his metaphysical philosophy, Ac m 
69 99— hifa algebraic improi omenta ii 
324 , in 405— his application of algebra 
to cuives, 406— indebted to Harriott 
406— his algebraic geometry, 407, ii. 
324— bib theory of the universe, m 415, 
417— his mechanicb, 421— law of motion 
by ^b—on compound forces 422— on 
the lever, 423, 770 ft ‘-—his dioptiicb, 422, 
427, 428— on the curves of lenses 428— 
on the rainbow ib —on the nature ox 
light, 417— on the immateriality and 
seat of the soul 79 81 80 — his fond 
ness for anatomical dissection, Si— his 
Meditations 82 95— his Paradoxes, 85 
—treatise on logic 91— contioversy 
with Voct 95— T eibiiitz on the claims 
of earlier writers 97 and Ttoff— Stew 
arts estimati of his meiits, 96— his 
alirm on heanng of the sentence on 
Galileo ^14— process of his philosophy, 
IV 76 140— In', correspontltnte 75 — 
aicusert of plagnnsni, u 116, ni 9b, 
406, note _ 

Deshonlihres, Madame poems of iv 232 
Dcbmarests, the * Clovis’ of, iv 232 
De Solis Antonio, historian iv 367 
Despencer, Hugh de, letter to, 1 60 
Dosportes, Philippe, the French poet, 11 . 
215 

Dcbpotism observations of Bodm on, 11 
162, 153 

Deuxponts, Duke of encourages the pro 
gress of the Eeformation 1 354 
Deventer, classics printed at, 1 232— col 
lege of 111, 139 183 
De Witt’s Interest of Holland ’ iv 212 
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D’HEKBiilOT 

D'Herbelots Bibliotheque Oriental, iv 
3b4 

Dnna of Montemayor, u 313 
Dibdm s Clas«iics u 2 3 
Dibdm Bibliotheca bpenceiiaua, i 15Y, 
S 

Dictionanes, early Latin, i 82, 332— 
Calepio b, 258— Le\.icon Pentaglottnm, 
lu 445 — Lexicon Heptaglotton, iv 363 
— ^Ai able lexicon ui 448— Hebrew lexi- 
con, 1 4Y3 — Vocabulano della Crusca, 
11 307, lu 353— lower Greek u 374 — 
Latin rhesauius of R Stephens, i 338 
— Elyots Latin and English, i 350— 
Bayle s, iv 312, 313— Moreri s, 312 313 
Dictionnaire de lAcaddmie, iv 299— its 
levibion, ih 

Dieu Louis de, on the Old restament, m 
445, 448 

Dioze the German ciitic ii 205 , m 237 
Digby, Sir Kcnclm, philosophical views 
of, IV 61, 355 

Dionnes Laertius i 337 , iv 63 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, edition by 
Stephens, of, l 337— ))y Sylburgius, 
u 21 

Diophantus, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, i 463 
Dioptrics, science ot, in 422 427 
Dioscoridcs, Hiatory ol Hants by, u 334 
Disputation, scholastic and theological, i 
362, 11 100 104 
Dmne right of kings iii ICO 
' Dodona s Giove,’ romance by Howell, m 
392 

Dodoens,or Dodonseus, botanical work of, 
11 341, 342 , 111 435 

Dodsley s Old Plays, i 445 , in 304, <noU 
Dogs, on the svgacity ol, ii 116 note ® 

* Doister, Ralph Roister,’ play of i 4i7 
Dolce Lodovico, treatise ol, i 455— ins 
tragedies, ii 249 

Dolet, Stephen, essay of, on Punctuation, 
1 455 , U J02 

Domat * liOix Giviles ’ of, iv 219 
Domenichino, his style of painting, ii 200 
‘ Domesday,’ Lord Stirlmgs poem of, m 
265 and Tiote ^ 

Dominican older opposed to the Eiancis 
canlriars,! 376, n 119,431 432 
Dominis, Antonio de, Abp De Repubhea 
Ekclcsiastica, ii 419, note h— on the 
•lambow and solar rays lu 426 
Donati, the Jesuit, his * Roma Vetus et 
Nova ,’ 11 389 

Donatus, Latin grammar, i 70— printed 
in wooden «itereotype 163 157 
Doni his Librena, a bibhographxcal his 
toiy, 11 364 

Donne, Dr , his satires, u 228— founder of 
the metaphysical style of poetry iii 
256, 256— sermons of, ii 456— his lettmr 
to Countess of Devonshire, ni 268 
Dorat, French poet u 5,212 
D Ol leans, Father, historian, iv 367 
Dorpiu^t letter of, on Er'v*’Tniis i 235 

VOIj 


DXTC2EUS 

Dorset, Duke of poetry of, iv 246 
Doit synod of, 11 429, iv 35 
‘Double Dealer, play of iv 288 
Douglas Gawm, his translation of the 
iBneid, x 280 

Donsa, poems of, u 246 , iii 249 
Drake bn Francis, voyages of, u 363 
Drake’s * Shakspeare and his Tunes, ii 
231— remarks of iii 310, 315 
Drama, ancient Gieek, IV 236, 244— Euro- 
pean,! 214,263,11 249, iv 257— Latin 
plays, 1 214, 446— mystenes and mo 
ralities, i 216, 216 and note, 443 Mb — 
ofEngUnd, 444-446, ii 266, m 300, 
IV 280-291— France i 304, ii 262, m 
291 , IV 257— Germany, i 315 444— 
—Italy, 219, 27 0 439, ii 249, 252, 
253, 111 281,283, iv 257— Poitugal, i 
263 265— Spam, 263, 264,441, ii 254, 
111 283, IV 257 — Extemporaneous 
comedy in 283 and note 6— Italian 
opera ii 2d2— pastoral drama, 250, lu 
282, 321 — melodranie, ii 252— panto 
mime, in 283, note k— Shalc^eare, 304 
318— Beaumont and Fletcher, 321-338 
— ^Ben Jonson 318 321— Calderon, 285 
j —Lope deVega 284— Corneille, 292, 

! IV 268 

I Drayton, Michael ii 228— his ‘Barons’ 
Wars 226— his ‘ Polyolbion,’ m 258 
Dreams, Hobbes on the phsenomena of iii 
101 

Drabbel, Cornelius, the microscope of, iii 
426 

Dnngebeig I ouis, i 184 
Drinkwatcr Bethuue’s Life of Gahleo, 
111 413 and note 

Drummond, the poems of, ni 260— Son- 
nets of, 264 

Dnisius, Biblical ciiticism of, ii 348 and 
note b 

Dryden, John, iv 230— his early poems 
244— Annus Mirabilis,' 245— ‘ Absalom 
and Achitimhel,’ ib — ‘ Rehgio Laicu 
247— ‘Mac Flecknoe,* 246— ‘Hind and 
Panther,’ 217— Fables, 248— ‘ Alexan- 
ders Feast’ and the Odea, 249— Irans- 
lation of Virgil, ib— his prose works 
and style, 317— his remarks on Shaks- 
peare, m 316,notes—‘ Essay on Drama 
tic Poetry,’ 321, note, 337, 338, notes, iv 
317, ^19— criticisms by, 67— his heroic 
tragedies, 282— ‘Don Sebastian,’ 283— 
‘Spanish Friar,* 284— ‘All for love, 
285 — State of Lmocence ’ 242, 243, 318 
— ‘ Conquest of Grenada ’ 282 
Duaren, interpreter of civil law, u 369 
DuBartas poetry of, ii 214,215, iii 240, 
460, IV 230 

Dubellay on the French language, ii 211, 
note 

Dublin, Tnmty College, hbrary of, in 
456 

Du Bow, or Sylvius, grammanaii i 455 
Ducaeus, Fronto or Le Due, his St Chry- 
sostom, u 375,n/)te* 

2 c 
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DU CAlkGB 

Du Cange, Preface to the G-lobsary of, i 
20 21, mte ^ 24, note i 
Du Chesne, ‘Histoire du Baianisme,’ by, 
11 15, 1&, notes 

‘ Duebebb of Mally, play of Webster, m 
346 

Duck, Arthur, on Cml Law, iii 180 
Duke, poetry of, iv 251 
Duabar,William, * Ihc Ihistlc and Rose 
of, 1 26b, 429— hib allegorical poem, 

* The trolden Taige, 26fa 
Dunciad, the of Pope, iv 229 
Dunlop b ‘History of Fiction,’ in 385, 
mte ^ 

Dunb Scotus, a scholastic baibanan n 38 
DuntoUb’Lite andErrois, &.c, iv 335, 
33b, note 

Du Petit Thouars remaiks of, ii 343 
Dupm M , opinions ot, ii 86, 93— hib 
panegyi ic on Richei 00— his ‘ Ancient 
Discipline of the 0 illican Chuich,’ iv 
19— ‘ Eulesiasticil Libi uy,’ 20 
Duport, James, translations ot buip‘iuc 
by, IV 7 

Duran, his Romanceio oi Spanish ro 
mance ballads ii 209, iii 2 ^b,notot 
Duras, MademoiseUe dc, Religious Con- 
ference before IV 24 
Dmer, Albert, trtatise on *Peibpccti\e 
by, 11 330 

D’Uifd romance of ‘Astree, m 385, i\ 
232, 330 

Duryer, his tragedy of Scevole, in 299 
Dutch Poetry, iii 219— grammar of 
Spiegel %b 

Dutens, his Ongine des d&ouvcrtes 
attributes aux Model ues,' iii 42o,7iofe, 
441 and note '' 

Du Van, stjle of his woiks, ii 292 , m 
358 367 

Duvals Aiistotle, n 374 
Duvemey, 1 realise on Healing by, iv 
361 

Dyie Mi , remaiks of, ii 274, note b, m 
329, note, 333 334, no‘cs 
Dyer, Edward, styU andpoetrv of ii 310 
Dynamics of Gahleo, iii 419 

Earle John the ‘ Microcosmographia ’ of, 
ni 377, 378 

Earth, rotation of the, ii 333— theory of 
Its revolution round the sun, in 412— 
Burnet’s Theory of the iv 357 
I astern languages, stud^ of i 262 , m 
44 1 449 Langua{.e j 
LccleMastical History by Dupm iv 21, 
byFltui's %b 

Lccle&iastiuvl Historians, u 94— duties o^ 
95 

Lc\ius doctiines of, u 87 
Economists, pohtical, in 163, iv 212 
seq 

Lducatioii Milton’s Tractate on, iv 181 
— ^Lockc on, 182— ancient pbilosopheis 
on, 183— Fentlon’s Sur TEducation des 
Rules, 189 


ENGLAND 

* Edwaid 1 ,’ play of, ii 273 

Ed\vard IX death of, u 137 — reign of, 
22b— life of 271 

* Edward II , play of ii 271 

Edward UI , embdbsy from to the Count 
of Holland, 1 bO 

Edward IV state of learning and htera- 
ture in tune of, 1 167,189 
Edward VI , education of i 349— stite of 
learning m the time of, ii 32 13b 293 
—stage plays, suppressed by hib 
council 1 44fa— Anabaptists burnt, u 
79 , drowned, 80 

Ed w aids Richard, poet the ‘Amantium 
Iim of, 11 218, wote*— ‘Damon and 
Pythias 268, 111 301 
Eichhom s ‘ Geschichte dei Cultur ’ Lq , 
1 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 233, note, 292, note, ii 
87, note, ni 444, note 8 
‘ Eleanor of Castile,’ play of, ii 273 

* Slider Brothel/ play of, iii 326 
EUas Levita, ciitici&m of, iii 44b 
Ehzabetb, education of, i 349— state of 

learnmg during her reign, 11 38, 129— 
her own learning, 38— philosophical 
wo^ks in her time, 40, 129 — viorks of 
fiction. 111 391— poets ll 222 231 , 111 
301 — court of, described, ii 295 — 
punishment of the Anabaptists 80 — 
English divines in her reign, Sal^Bull 
of Pius V agunst the queen, 8W ibce 
also 144^ 224, 353 

Elizabeth Princess Palatme, lii 94 
Ellis 8 ‘ Speumens of Early English 
Poets 11 224, note f, lu 2b7 2b8 
Ellis, Sir Henry, on the Introduction of 
Writing on Papei m the Pccords, i 61 
Eloise and Abelard, i 3 J— learning of 
Eloise 95 

Elyot, bii 1 homas, the ‘ Governor ’ of, i 
345, 464^dictioiiaiy of, 350 
Elzevir Republics, the publication of, iii 
168 

Emmius, TJbbo, ‘ Vetus Gracia illu'^tiata 
of, n 391 

rmpedocles, discovciies of, n 343 
Empiricus, Sextus on Natural Law, ii 
127 , 111 146, 148 

EntyclopaL,dic woiks of middle ages, i 
120 

England its state of barbarism in tenth 
century, i 8— its language, 44— state 
of Its literature at vanous periods 
[bee Liteiature]— dawn of Greek Icam 
ing 235 — Greek scholars in, 276 — 
state of learning m, 2bl, 344, 350, ii 
129, IV 6— style of early English 
wnters, i 453— improvement in s^le 
m 369, IV 315— Latin poets in, m 
278— Mus-e Anglicanau, iv 26b— En 
glish Poetry and Poets, ii. 217, 241 , in 
251 , IV 233— Drama, i 447 , ui 300 , 
iv 280— Prose wnters, u 203— l^s- 
tenes and Moralities, i 444, 445— Ro- 
mances and Fictions, m 391, iv 331 — 
wnters on Morals, u 130— historians 
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LNGLAJsD 

of 1 241, 454 , lu 453— Scripture com 
mentatois, u 455— political wiiters,iv 
191, 202— criticisms and philology, ii 
309 , IV 9, 10— leformation in, i 369 , ii 
428— high church party, 418 [S'ce Re 
tormation ] Controversy between Ca 
tholics and Protestants., 404,405, 406 — 
popular theones and rights, 144— fheo 
logians and Sermons, 85, 456 , iv 2Y, 
34, 55 

Fngland DanieVis History of in 31Z 
‘ England s Helicon,* contributors to, 
enumeiated, n 223 
English Constitution, the, iv 202 
English Revolution of 1688, iv 210 
* Enghdiman tor my Money, play of, u 
279, mte 

Engraving on wood andcoppci, early ex- 
imples of 1 191, 192 
Eimius, annals of, i 231 
Entomology writers on, iii 430 
Enzina, Prancis de. New Testament by, 

1 386 

Enzma, Juan de la, works of, i 265 
Eobanus Hessub, Latm poetiy of, i 439 
Epicedia, or funereal lamentations, iii 
276 

•Epicurus, defence of iii 22 
Episcopius Simon, n 428 429— a writer 
for the Pemonstr lilts, iv 32, 35— his 
TbeolovK il Institutions n 429 , I'l 35 
—his Life by Limborch, ii 430, notc^ 
Epithalamia, or nuptial songs, iii 276 
Erasmus, his criticisms on Petrarch, i 84 
—visits England, 236— Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 261— jealousy of Budaeus 
and, 283 284, and note his character, 
284 — his Greek Testament, 291 — the 
Colloquies of, 359,405— his Encomium 
Moriffi,’ 237, 293, 295— the ‘Ciceroma 
nus of, 330— on Greek pronuneiation, 
338— a piecursor of the great reformers, 
302, 359 — his Ix0vo<f>ayca 360 — ^hiS let- 
ters, 361, note— his controversy with 
Luther, 302, 308, note y, 360, 362— his 
* Do libero Arbitrio,’ 362— his epistles 
chaiacten/ed, 363— his ahenation from 
the reformeis, 364— his Adages, 237, 
262, 284, 285 291 , ii 131— his attacks 
on the monks,! 295— his ‘ Paraphrase,’ 
379 — his charges against the Luthe- 
lans, 308 — his ‘Enchiridion’ and 
Ethical writmgs, 405— his Theological 
vmtmgs, 379— his death, 365 
Erastus and Erastiamsm, n 435 
Ercilla, the ‘ Araucana’ of, 11 204 
‘Ercolano ofVarchi 11 305 
Engena, leammg of, 1 8 
Erizso, Sebastian, his work on Medals u 
54, 359— his ‘ Sei Giomate, or collection 
of Novels, 312 * 

Erpenius, Arabic grammar by iii 448 
Erythraeus (or Rossi), bis ‘ Pinacotheca 
virorum illustnum,’ ill 274 
Escobar, casuistical wntmgs of, m 138 
Fscunal, library of, n 358 


PABPICIUS 

Espinel 111 238— the Mai cos de Obit 
gon of, 385 

Espinel, Vincente La Casa de la Memoria 
by 11 205 noteP 
Esquillace, Borja de, in 233 
Ebbex Earl of Apology ’ for the, m 370 
— ^pnvate character of, ii 224, 225 
Esta^o, school of, i 341 
Este, house of, patrons of learning, i 229, 
311 , 11 253, 340 

Etherege, George, Greek version of the 
JPneid, 11 40 

Etherege, % George, style of lus come 

dieb IV 288 

Ethics, on 1 405, in 41 , iv 105, lOf 
159 [S'ee Philosophy ] 

Etienne, Charles anatomist, i 469 
Eton Greek Grammar its supposed ongm 
discussed, i 336— school, 168, 279, note 
—education of boys at, m 1586 n 41 
and note— Saule s press at, 374 
Etruscan remains, works on ii 390 
Euchd first translations of i 115, 221, 
458— theorem of, in 399— editions of, 
11 325 

* Euphoinuo * of Baiclay, ni 390 

‘ Eupbues ’ the of I illy, Ac , n 294 296 
‘Eundice,’ opera of, by Renuccmi, ii 
253 

Furipides, ii 2, 36, 268 note h, iv 269 ~ 
Irench tianslations of, i 443 
Eubtachms, Itahan anatomist, ii 344 , lu 
442 

Eustathius of Thessalomca, bis use of 
Romaic \vords i 98 note 
Eutychius, Annalb of, by Pococke, i\ 
364 

Evelyn’s vorks, IV 317 

* Every Man in his Humoui,’ play of, n 

286 

‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ play of, 
11 296 

Evidence on what constitutes, in 58, 59 
note 

Evremond, M deSt poetiyof, iv 297 
Exchange and cuncacy considered, m 
164 

Expenens, Callimachus, i 165 

Faber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated 
lawyer of Savoy, 11 i70, ui 179 
Faber, Basilius, meiit of his Thesaurus, 
11 22 

Faber Stapulensis, a learned Frencbman. 
1 274 359, 388 

Faber, Tanaqull, or Tanaeguy le Fe^re 
IV 6— his daughter Anne lo Fevre 
CMadame Dacicr), ib 
Fables of La Fontaine, iv 227 
Fabre Peter, his ‘ Agomsticon, sive de Re 
Athletica,’ 11 52 

Fabretti, on Roman antiquities and m- 
scnptions, iv 13, 14 

Fabnems, George, u 24, 370 , iv 3— bis 
‘ Bibliotheca Gneca,’ 13 
Fabncius, John, astronomical obsciM 

2r2 
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FABRICIUS 

tions "by lu 412~]iis treati&e ‘ De Ma 
culls in Sole ’ t 6 

iTabncius de Aquapendente, on the 
language of brutes, m 432— his medi 
cal discoveries 436 440 
Fdbroni, ‘ Vitae Italorum* of, iii 399, 
note d , IV 13 

Fabry hiss ‘Art de plaine Rhetorique,* 
1 45b 

* Fauy Queen,’ Papers on, by Professor 
Wilson, 11 23o noZe— description and 
character of the poem, 233 240 
Fairfax his ‘ Jerusalem,’ mutated from 
Tasso 11 230 

‘Fair Penitent, play of Rowe, m 342 
‘ Faithful Shepherdess, poem of Fletche’*, 

III 2Y0, 321 

Falconieri, his ‘ Inscriptiones Athleticae,* 

IV 13 

Falkland, Lord translation of Chilling 
worth by, 11 421 

Fallopius, the anatomist, n 344, iii 
436 

Fanaticism its grow th among some of the 
refoimert) i 356 
Farces, 1 220 Drama] 

Farmacci or Fauuaceus,junst in 1Y9 
Farmer s Essay on the Learmng of Shak- 
speare, ii 281, note 

Farnaby, Thomib grammanan, ii 3t9 
Farquhar s comcdica iv 290 
Famngdon Hugu, abbot of Beading, i 
457 

‘ Fatal Discovery,’ play of Southern iv 
286 

Fathers, the, religioub respect for their 
works, 11 404, 419— doctrine of bome of 
the 111 79 

Fayette La, Countesb of, novels by, iv 
326 

Feltham, Owen ‘The Resolves * of iii 
151 

F^n^lon aichbishop of Cambray his 
‘ Maximeo de& Saints iv 39— on Fe 
male Education, 1 89 — ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead’ by, 29o— ment of his ‘ T<Sld 
maque,’ 3i0 

Ferdinand of Tuscany, plants introduced 
into Europe by, 11 340 
Fermat, his discoveiies in algebia and 
geometry, m 402, 407, 422 428 
Femel, his mode of measuring a degree of 
the meridian, i 458— eminent French 
physician, 466 

Fenaro, Church of broken up in 1550 i 
372— Duke of botanic ^rden esta 
blished by, ii 340 

Ferrara, Heicules I , marquib of i 229 
'•wrara Spanish Bible printed at ii 99— 
iibraiies of, i 480 , n 358 
Ferraiijthe mathematician i 460, ii 319 
—‘Lexicon Geognphicum of iii 451 
— ^Syriac lexicon of, 448 
Ferranus, Octa\iub, on Roman dress, ii 
389, iv 13 

Ferreiia, Portuguese poet, ii 209 


FLORTJS 

Ferreo, Scipio, inventor of cubic equa- 
tions 1 459 

Fibonacci, Leonard, the algebraist, i 113 , 
242 

Fichet, rector of the Sorhonne, 1 I 62 * 
235 

Ficinus Marsihus, Theology of 1 142 152 
201 , 202— translator of Plotinus, 226 
Fiction, on works of, 1 448, 11 311, m 
379, IV 32o— English novels 11 3’b, 

III 391— Spmish romances, u 314, ui 
379— Italian 1 161, 11 311 — Moonsh 
romances, 209 

Field on the Church 11 455 
Fiesole, villa of Lorenzo de Medici at, 1 
179 

Figulus Hormanniis, 11 ll 
Figueroa, Spanish poet 11 204 
Filelfo, philologist 1 102 , «oZe% 103 105 
Filicaja, Vicenzo, his Siege of Vienna 

IV 222— hib Italia mia, a sonnet ih 
Filmer Sir Robeit hib ‘Patnarcha,* in 

174, IV 201 

Finde, Oronce mathematician, 1 458 
Fioravanti of Bologna 1 160 
Fioie, or Flondus, algebraist 1 459 
Fioretti, or Ddeno Nisielo, writings of, m 
356 458 

Firenzuola satincal poet, li 192— cha- 
racter of his prose, 288 
Fischart German poet 11 217 
Fibher the Jesuit, Laud s conference with, 

u 405 

Fisher John 1 278 woZe*- 293, woZe 
Fisheries, nghts to, 111 19 1 
Fishes on u 338, iv 347 
Flacius niyncus, ‘ Centmise Magdehui- 
genses chiefly by ii 74, 9 i 
Flamimo, Italian poet 1 372— Latin e^e 
gies of Flamirnub 438 
Flavio Biondo, 1 172 
Flex at Poitiers, lines on the, 11 214, 
note h 

Fldcbier, bishop of Nismes 111 388 , iv 
51— haimony of hib diction, 53 64 
Fleming, lyncpoetiy of. Ill 248 
Fleming Robert i 167 
Fletcher Andrew, iv 323 
Fletcher, Giles, his pot ms, 111 252 
Fletcher b John, ‘Futhful Shepherdess,* 
111 270, 321, 332 [See Beaumont and 
Fletcher ] 

Fletcher, Phineas, poet, 1 316 — fiis 
* Purple Island 111 251 252 
Plenty, Claude ‘Ecclesiastical History 
by, 1 3, 9 , IV 21 — his Dissertations ib 
Florence Platonic and other academies of, 

I 200 , 226— the Gnomon of 189 190— 
discussion on the language of 455 478 , 

II 306 , 111 354— the Apatisti and mtn 
df letters of, 458— the Laurentian Li- 
brary 1 478, 11 J58— poets of IV 222 
—Academy of, 1 477 , 11 306 , iv 337 
— the villa of Fiesole, i 179— Machia 

I vel’s History of, 414, n 397 
Floras, lines to, by Adrian, 1 . 30, noZe 
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PLUDD 

Jhludd, Robert, his Mosaic Philosophy, 
111 13 

Folengo invents the Macaronic verse, ii 
193, note y 

iontame, La fables of, iv 22b, 227, 228 
and notSt 329 

Fontcnelle, poetry of iv 232--cnticisin8 
by, 11 263, 111 292, IV 257 264, 267, 
295 307 310, no^e— character of his 
works, 294 — his eulogies of academi- 
cians lb —his ‘ Dialogues of the Dead ' 
ib —his * Plurality of Worlds 295 — 
« History ot Oiacles, 29b— on Pastoral 
Poetry 305 

Ford John critique by Mr Gifford on h^ 
tragedies, iii 343 

Foiesti, medical knowledge of, ii 346 
Forster’s ‘Mahometanism unveiled, i 
117 

Foitescue, Sir John, on Monarchy, i 318 
Fortunatus, Latin verse of, i 30 
Fortunio, Italian Grammar of, 1 464 
Fosse, La, his ‘ Manlius, iv 269 
Fouquelia,his Rhdtorique Jbran^aise,*!! 
308 

Founer, M , on Algebra ii 326, wofe® 
iowler his writmgs on Chiistian Mo 
* rality, IV 36 

Fracastonus, Latin poetry of, i 437 , u 
302 

France, progress of learning m, i 232 
283 339— remaiks on the language 
of, 1 212, 11 308, 111 366, iv 292— 
Latin poets of, n 244, iii 273, iv 
253, Latin style in, i 276— gramma 
nans,! 455 , iv 300— poets and poetry 
ot, 1 427, ui 242, iv 226— diama ii 
262 265 , 111 291-300 , iv 257 280— 
mysteries and morahties, i 443— no 
vels and romances, i. 37, ii 312, 

III 385 , IV 326 , opera iv 279 , 
prose writers, ii 291, in 358— ser- 
mons IV 50-54— memoirs, ii 356— 
critics 3S0— academy of, in 363 366 , 

IV 298 — academy of sciences, iv 
3 iO— Galilean church, ii 399, iv 18 
—Protestants of, u 66, llT" , iv 22, 47 
—Edict of Nantes, n 83 440 , iv 22, 
47— league against Henry III , u 141 
—royal library, u 358— lawyers of, n 
169 173— historians, i 241— reviews by 
Bayle and other critics, iv 310, 314 

* Hrancesca of Rimmi,’ story -of, l 54 
Francis I kmg of France, i 339— treaty 
of with the Pnrks in 198— poets in 
the reign of i 427— umversity of Pans 
encouraged by, 11 5 
Francis ot Assm, St , i 205 
Fianciscan older opposed to the Donum- 
can the,i 376 
Franco, Italian poet, u 193 
Franconian Emperors did not encourage 
letters,! 38, note k 

IFirankfortfair a mart for hooks, u 360 — 
catalogue ot hooks offered for sale from 
1564 to 1592 363— university of, i 292 


GANDEBSHEIN 
Fredenck II , the Emperor, i 97 
Fredeiick of Aragon king of Naples, a 
p itron of learning, i 229 
Frederick, Landgt ive of Hesse, n 328 
Free, John, i 167— error respcctmg, 146, 
note '*• 

Free-will Molina on, ii 76— controveisies 
on, 425 

Freinshemins» supplements of, to Curtins 
and Livy, ii 369 

* Fnar Bacon and Fnar Bungay, play of, 

il 273 

Fnars Mendicant, philosophy of, i 17 
Fnschhn, ^olar, u 24 
Fnsras Gemma, 1 475 
rrubemus, pre«?s ot, i 273, 291, 337 
Frois’sart, history by i 241 
‘Fruitful Society,’ the, at Weimar, ni 
246 

Fuchs, Leonard, his botanical works, i 
471 , u 341 

Fuchsia, the plant, 1 471 
Julgentio Lord Bacons letter to, lu 24 
note 

Furetihre, Dichonnaire de, iv 299 — Ro- 
man Bourgeois of, 328 
Fubt, partner of Gutenberg in pnntmg, 
1 154— their dispute, 157— Fust m 
partnership with Schaeffer, %b 

Gaguin Robert,! 235 
Gaillaid s Life of Charlemagne, i 6, note 
Galateo of Casa, his treatise on polite- 
ness, u 128 

Gale his notes on lamblichus, iv 9— his 
Court ot the Gentiles 63 
Galen, medical theory of, i 465, 466 , in 
436— edition of by Andrew of Asola, 
1 333— translations of his works, 340 
Gahleo, persecution of, 1 464, lii 413 — 
his elegance of style 3 d 0— remarks on 
Tasso by 355— his adoption of Kepler's 
system of geometry, 400— his theory 
of comets, 410— Discovers the satelhtes 
of Jupiter, xb —planetary discoveries 
by,i6 412— maintains the Copemican 
system, u 327, iii 412— Pella Suenza 
Meccanica, u 331 , iii 418— his dyna- 
mics 419— on hydrostaticb and pneu- 
matics 423, 424— hib telescope 425 — 
companson of Lord Bacon with, 61 — 
various sentiments and opinions of, 
tb , IV 323— importance of his dis- 
covenes to geogi iphy 366 
Gallantry, its effect on manners in the 
middle ages i 132— absence of, in the 
old Teutonic poetry, xb 
Galhcan church, hherties of the, n 399- 
404 , l\ 18 

Galloib, M , ciitic IV 310 

Galvam ‘PoebiddeTrovaton,’i 31, note" 

Gambara, Veronica, u 190 

* Gamesters, The,’ play of Shirley, ui 345 
*Gammar Gurtons Needle,’ comedy, n 

447, note, n 366 
Gandershein, Abbess of, i 11, mte 
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Garcilasso, Spanish poet i 424— his otyle 
of eclogue, 425 , lu 2^5 
Gardens, Rapm s poem on, iv 253, 264, 
note— Lord Bacon on, ui 161— botani 
cal, 1 470 , li 340 , iv 356 
Garland, Jobei, i 292, note 
Garland of Julia, poetical collection, 
111 361 and note 

Gamier, Eohert, tragedies of, ii 263 
Garnck m 319, iv 281 
Garth’s ‘Dispensary,’ iv 251— subject of 
the poem 252 

Gascoyne, George, his ‘ Steel Glass,* and 
‘ Emits of Wai, ii 221— his'^bupposes,* 
26t — ‘ Jocasta, a tragedy, 268, note fa- 
on versification, 309 

Gasparm of Barziza, excellent Latin style 
of,i 85,88, 162 

Gassendi, i 190, note astronomical 
works and observations of,iii 418 — his 
Life of Lpicurus, m 22, iv 73— his 
philosophy, 68, 70 76 128— remarks on 
Lord Herbert, iii 20— his admiration 
of Bacon, 6b— attack on Descartes by, 
82— Ins logic, IV 69, 80, 130— ms 
physics, 70— Exercitationes Paradoxi 
cae 111 22— his ‘ Syntagma Philosophi- 
cum,’ IV 68 75— his philosophy mis 
understood by Stewart 76— epitome of 
the philosophy by Bernier, 76 
Gast, Lucas de, writes the romance of 
Tristan, i 136, note 

Gataker, Thomas, ii 455— ‘ Cmnus or 
Adversaria by, iv 8— his ‘Marcus 
Antoninus,’ ib 

Gauden Bishop, and the ‘Icon Bosilike,’ 
m 375,376 

Gaunelo’s metaphysics i 13, note 
Gara, Theodore i 103 106, 161,273,336 
Gelhbrand mathematician, in 398 
Gems and Medals, collections of m It i y, 
11 359 

Gence, M , on the Authorship of ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi, i 140 
Generation, Harvey s treatise on,iii 442 
Geneva, repubhc of Calvin invited by 
the, 1 367— emment in the annals of 
letters, ii 36— Servetus burnt at, 77 
Genius, absence of, in writings of the 
dark ages i 8— poetic gemus,u 192 
248 

Gennan, his character of Oigacius, u 
168, 171 

Gensfleisch, the pnnter, i 154 
GentiUs, Albencus, ii 169, 175 — on em 
bassies, 177 — on the rights of war, &c , 
178, 111 162, 182 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, i 37 
Geoffry, Abbot of St Alban s, i 215 
Geography, writers on, i 192, 323, 474 , 
11 350 355, 390 , ill 450 -progress of 
geographical discoveries, i v 32 >, 365 
Geology, science of, iv 356, 3o7 
Geometry, science of, i 3, 117, 458 , ii 
325 , m 398 , IV 99, 103, 134, note 
George of Trebizond, 1 152 


Georgius, Francis, scheme of Neo Platonic 
philosophy of, 1 400 

Gerard Heibal of, ii 344— edition by 
Johnson iii 435 

Gerbeit,his philosophical eminence, i 8 
Genng Ulrick, the printer, enticed to 
Parib, 1 162 

Gerhard, sacred criticism of, ii 453 — de 
votional songs of iii 249 
‘Germania Antiqua’ of Cluvenus, n 
390 

Germany, progre«?s of learning m, i 8, 
210, 232, 343— schools of, 183, 343— 
philologists of, u 21, 22, iv 219— 
metapliybicians of, 140— modem Latm 
poets of, ni 274— decline of kammg in, 
1 292, 11 24, IV 3— the piess of, i 
232 259— book fairs, ii 362— literary 
patrons of, i 291 — the stage and popu- 
lar dramatic writers of, i 315, 444— 
protestants of 354 et seq , ii 62, 75— 
poetb and poetry, i 10, 38, 39 , m 246- 
249, IV 233— hj^nb, 1 429, ill 248 
— ^ballads, 11 217— literature, iii 246— 
academies, i 479— literal y societies, m 
246— umversities, i 29l , ii 376— 
libraries, 358— popular books in fif- 
teenth century i 240— the Reforma- 
tion and its influence, 299, 354,381 , ii 
25, 61 

Gerson, John, Chancellor of Pans Um- 
versitv, opmion of, m 143 
Gervinus his Poetiscbe Literatm der 
Dentschen,! 37, noftk 
Gebuer, Conrad, * Pandects? Umversales 
of, 1 353 , 11 22— great erudition of, 
1 353, u 22— his ‘ Mithndates, sive de 
differentiis Imguarura,’ ib — ^his work 
on zoology, i 472, ii 334, m 434— 
his classification of plants, u 339, 341 
— Bibliotheca Umverbahs of 364— bo- 
tanical observations by, iv ^50 
Gesta Romanorum, 1 136 
Geulmx, metaphysics of,iv 78 mte^ 
Gibbon,! 146,147 

Gielee Jaquemars of Lille, wntmgs of, 
1 136 

‘ Gierusalemme Liberata,’ ii 193 [^S'te 
Tasso] 

GiflBn (or Gipbamus), bib ‘ Lucretius,’ ii. 
11, 17, 170 

Gifford, Mr, criticisms of, m 321, note, 
343, 344— his invective against Drum- 
mond, 265, noto 

Gilbert, astronomer, ii 327 — on the ms^- 
net, 333, note 8, in 10 34 
Gil Bias Le Sage’s, ii 314 , m 385 
GilUus, * de Vi et NaturS. Animahum * 

1 472 

Gmgu^nd, remarks of, i 61, 214 270 
note t 439, 440 , ii 193 250, 253, 287 
note 

Gio\anni Ser, Italian novelist, i 164 
Giotto, works of, i 107 
Giraldi Lilio Gregono, hib ‘ Historia de 
Dlls Gentium ’ u 55 
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GIBARD 

Girard, Albert, bis ‘ Invention nouvelle, 
en Algebre,’ iii 403 
Giustiniani teacher of Arabic, i 4Y4 
Glanvil, Jobeph, ‘Vanity of Dog^- 
tizing’ by, IV 61, 119 — his ‘Plus 
ultra,' &C., 122— his treatise on appa- 
ritions, 68 — his Sadncismiis Tnum- 
phatus and Scepsis Scientihca, 58, 119, 
122 

Glanvil, Bartholomew his treatise *De 
Propnetatibus Rerum, i 12i 
Glasgow, univerbity o^ ii 46, 118 
Glass ‘Philologia Sacra by, u 453 
Glauber, the chemist, the salts of, iv 
340 

Glosses of early law wiiters, i 63, 66 
Gloucester, Duke Humphrey of, hbrary 
of, i 110 , 11 358 

Gloucebter and Bristol, Bishop of ISee 
Warburton ] 

Gobbi, poetical collections of ii 184 
God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, 
111 142-144— ideas of, by cei tain meta- 
physicians, 11 102, in 19, 'r-t-'Ib and 
note «, 93 94, 126, 139 , iv 100, 106, 
et seq 118, 142 154 

Godefroy, James, his ‘Corpus Juns Civi- 
hs * u 170 , IV 219 

Godwin Francis, his ‘Journey of Gon- 
salez to the Moon, ui 392 , iv 128 
Godwin, Mr , remarks of, on Sidney, u 
225, note 1 

Godwin, Dr , ecclesiastical antiquities of, 
11 46, 111 447 
Golden Legend, i 135 
Golden Numhei, the ii 57 
Golding translations by, and poems of 
11 229 310 

Oolzius, 11 52— his collection of medals, 
64 359 

Gombauld, French author, in 245, 363 
GomberviUe, hib romance of ‘Polex- 
andre/ m 367, note, 386 
‘Gondibert, Davenant’s poem of, lu 
260, 261 

Gongora, Luis de, tlie Spanish poet af- 
fectation of 111 240, 241, 242, 356 — 
schoolb formed by, 241 
Goose, Mother, Talcs of, iv 329 
‘Gordobuc, a tragedy by Sackville n 
267 

Gothofred, wntmgs of, on Roman laws, 
<» 11 48 

Gouge, wntmgs of ii 221 
Goitjet, criticisms of, i 455 , li 308 , iv 
50, 299 300 

Gourmont, Giles, established the first 
Greek press at Pans, 1 259 
(«ov( i civilian, ii 109 
<jov( 1 linn lit, Bodin s n marks on, n 1 00 
— paliurthal tlwoiy ot, in 100 — 
wiildson, n lUl, iv 19I 211 -wrilrrs 
a^iiiist oppicbsivo, u I JO, M2, lJ(i- 
eiiiginol lonmionwc alllis, 150-nRhls 
<)t eiti/dis, th rntiirc ol ‘oierngn 
powti, I'll -dchpotihiii and nioini<hy, 


GREEK 

153— writings of Locke and Algernon 
Sidney, IV 201, 202 [See King J 
Gowers poems i 49 
Graaf, anatonubt, iv 361 
Gracian, Spanibh author, in 356 
Gradenigo, his testimony as to vestiges 
of Gieek learning m Italy, i 97 
‘Greecia Rlnstrata Vetus,’ of Ubho 
Emmius ii 391 

Gravius Collections of ii 48, 50— edi 
tions of Latin classics by, iv 2— ‘ The- 
saurus antiquitatum Romanarom’ by, 
10, 11 390 

Grafton IRtorian, in 369 
Grammar, science of, i 3 
Grammars, Arabic, i 474 , u 347 , m 
448— Chaldee, i 473, ii 347— Dutch 
m 249— English, Ben Jonsons, 378 
—French i 456, iv 299, 300— Greek, 

I 269, 336, 11 17 18, 23, 39, 42, 
372 375, IV 3 4— Hebrew, i 473— 
Latin, 20-23, ii 27,382, 380,1V 3, 4— 
Onental, i 320 — ^Italian, 454— Persic, 
m 449— Eton and Paduan, i 336 and 
note P , u 43, note Syriac, 347— 
Tamul, iv 365— Tuscan, iii 3 j4 

Grammaticus, Saxo, the philologist, i 75 
—classical taste of 76 
Giammont ‘Memoirs of, iv 368 
Granada, college at, i conquest of, 
243— Las Guerras de romances, ii 
210, 316 — ^‘Conquest of, by Granani, 
in 236— translation of, by Mr Wash 
ington Inung, ii 315— ‘Wars of,' by 
Mendoza, ni 452 

Grant master of Westmiubter School, 
‘Grsecee Linguae Spicilegium' of, ii 
40 

Grassi, Jesuit his treatise *De Tribus 
Coinotis, anno 1619,’ iii 410 
Giaunt s ‘ Bills of Mortality iv 216 
Gravina, criticisms, Ac ot, i 312 m , 

II 169 , iv 219, 226— satires on, 253 
Gravitation general, denied byDescaites 

ui 415 

Giay Mr , his remarks on Rhyme, i 
21, note 32— on the Celtic dialect, 21, 
note on the Reformation 369 
Gray W , Bishop ol Ely 1 167 
Giaziani, his * Conquest of Granada, ui 
235 

Grazzim sumamed B Lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, u 193 
Greaves, Persic Grammar of, ul 449 
Greek learning revnal of, i, 91— Greek 
a living language until the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 98 -progress of its study 
m England, 237, 27b, 345, 347 , ii 36 
n 111 Fi UKO, I I'j't, IS*) , 11 5 
iiiJtily,! 10^,211,11 O, bioilind, 1 
117, 11 10 m (Jimbndvt and Ovioid, 

I 277,278 20 J, ante III 045,11 18, 
IV 7— cniiiidit bclioltiib I 01, 0( 2i0, 

II 5 21— nuliuul composition i 20, 
n 21- (diliors ol (trick unlliorh, i 
220, 270, 271, II7, 111 , 11 0 40 list 
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GREEN 

of -first editions of Greek classics 2— 
Grammars and Lexicons, \ 213, 336, 
11 9,18, 39 372 373, i\ 3— pnnting 
of 1 185 259 2Y3, ii 40, 43~GueL 
Medicine and Physicms, i 465— Greek 
Dialects, wnterb on ii 373 380— Greek 
Poetry of Heinsins in 277— Stephens’ 
treatise on, u 308— Greek Tragedy, 
IV 237 — on the pronunciation, i 346 — 
Decline of Greek Learning ii 370 
[<S!ise Grammar, Lexicon]— manusenpt 
of the Lord’s Prayer of 8th century, i 
91, mte 5 

Green, English dramatist, ni 3€l 
Greene, Robert, plays by, ii 223, 272, 
mte 277- novels by 318 
Gregorian calendar, the, ii 57, 329 
Gregory I , his disregard for learning, i 
i,21 

Giegory XIII , Jesuits encouraged by, 
11 65— Greek college established by 
bis calendar, 57, 329— Maromte 
college founded by, 349 
Giegory of Tours, j 21 
GreviUe, Sir Fulke, philosophical poems 
of 111 253 

Grevin his ‘ Jules Odsai,’ n 263 
Grei\, his botamcal writings, iv 353, 
353 

Grey, Jane, education of, 1 350 
Gnmani, Cardinal, his library, i 480 
Gnmoald, Xicolab, poems of, i 436 — 
tragedy on John, the Baptist by, 446 
Grmgore Peter, bis drama of ‘Pimce 
des Sots et La Mere sotte,’ i 314 
Gnsehm, Memoirs of Father Paul by, u 
333, mU ^ 

Grisoliub, commentator ii 11 
‘Groats Worth of Wit,’ play of, n 
277 

Giooyn, Wilham a Gieek scholar, i 237, 
276 

Grollier, John library of, i 341 
Giomngen, college of St Edwaidsnear, 
1 183 

Gronovius, James Fredenc, critical la- 
bours of IV 3,2— his Thesaurus anti- 
quitatum Graecarum,’ 13 , u 390 
Gronovius the younger, iv 2 
Groot, Gerald, college of, i ill, 139 
Grostgte, Bishop, Pe^e s life of, i 96, 
mte ® 

Giotius, his various works ‘De Jure 
Belli’ &c &o, 11 176, 179, 377, 434, 
mte *, 440 , ui 147 180, 226, 274, iv 
173 174, 191 220— Latin poetry of, m 
274,nof#» y— hib religious sentiments, u 
409, 410, note 454 — controversy 
thereon, 409-416 — controversy of with 
Orellius, 433 — ^treatise oil Ecclesiastical 
Power of the State, 436— his Annota- 
tions on the Old and New Testament, 
454 — * De Ventate,’ 462 — ^History and 
Annals, 381 — ^moral theories, uL 147 — 
controversy with Selden, 1 9 1— charged 
with Socmianism ii 434,435 


HALL 

Groto, Itanan dramatist, ii 249 , m 278 
and note 

Qruchiufa or Grouchy, * De Comitiis Eo 
manorum’ of ii 50 

j Grater s ‘ Thesaurus Cnticus, ii 8, 9 
j 20, 376— the Corpus. Inscriptionuni 
i of, 387— his ‘Delicise poetarum Gal 
lorum, ‘ Gemiduorum, * Belgarum 
and ' Italorum, 243, in 246 
Grayer s Essays on Debcartes, m 72, 
mte 

Grynjeus, Simon, translator of Plutaich s 
Lives, 1 313— his geography, 474, ii 
350 

Gryph, or Gryphius, tragedies of, in 
248 

Guarini Guranno of Verona, i 88 101 — 
his * Pastor Fido u 251, in 2 S3 
Guerras, Las, do Granada, romance of, ii 
315 

Gue\ ara, his. * Marco Aurelio, or Golden 
Book, 1 402 404 

Guicciardini, his history of Italy i 47 b, 
u 355— continued hy Adnani, 356 
Guicciardini, Ludovico, m 158 
Gmdi, Odes of, m 233 , iv 223, 225 
Guido, the gemus of, ii 200 , iv 330 
Gmtnne,Dukeof poems by, i 32 
Guignes, De, History of the Huns hy, iv 
364 

Gu? 3 on,L\tin poetry of. Ill 273 
GuUlon his ‘Gnomon,’ an early work on 
Greek quantity, ii 19, mte ® 

Guizot, M his observations on mental 
advancement i 4 9, 10,«oie«— on Al- 
cuin, 6, 3, mte 

Gunter, on Sines and Tangents, ni 398 
Gunther, poem of Ligurinus by, i 75 
Gunthoipe John i 167 
Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden confis- 
cates all ecclesiastical estates, i J55 
Gutenberg of Meiitz, inventor ol the art 
of pnnting i 154 

Gntber, on the Pontifical Law ol Rome, 

II 389 

Gnyon, Madame, writings of, 39 
‘Guzman dAlfarache,’ of Aleman, u 
314 

Habington, poetry of lu 267 
Haddon, Walter his excellent Latmity, 
and Orations’ of, 11 32 
Haguenau, edition of New Testament, i <s^ 
385 

Hakewill George, on the Power and 
Providence of God in 460 
Hakluyt’s * Voyages,’ ii 155 , in 450 
Hales, scholastic reputation of, i 13, 
note ®, 16, mte his tract on Schism, 
u 421, 424, 425, note 
Hall, Bishop, his works, ii 405, mte, 

III 144— his ‘ Mundub alter et idem,’ 
391— ‘ Art of Divine Meditation,’ and 
‘Contemplations ii 458— his Satires 
227— Pratt s edition of his works, m 
370, note 
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HALHWELL 

Halhwell s edition of the * Harrowing of 
HelV 1 217, mtes d, e 
HamUton Anthony iv 329— Memoirs of 
de Grammont by 368 
Hamilton, Sii Wm on * Induction ’ iii 
32, 33, mte — his edition of Reid s works, 
114, note 

Hammond, his ‘ Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the New iestament iv 36 
Hampden, Dr , remarks of, i 9, note, 13, 
14, note f 

Haimo, Archbishop, poem on i 10 
Harding metrical chronicler, i 318 
Hardmg the Jesuit ii 85 
Hardt, Von der, Literary Histoiy of the 
Reformation by, 1 298, «o^ ® 

Hardy, French dramatist and comedian, 
lu 291 — Comedies of, 292 

Hare, Archdeacon, on the tenets of 
Luther, i 303 107, note 
Harlequins, Italian m 2«4, note 
Harpe La, criticisms of, n 213 265 note^, 
111 244, 293 297 , iv 54, 227, 267 
Harrington, Sir James, hts ‘Oceana,' iv 
199 

Harrington, Sir John, ii 219j> note *— his 
translation of Ariosto, 230 
Harnott his generalisation of algebraic 
equations, i 460 462, ii 323— his 
‘ Artis Analytic® Praxis,’ iii 404, note h 
—on the Spots in the Sun, 412 
Harnson on the mode of education at the 
universities m 1586 ii 40 at 

the great collegiate schools, 41, note P, 
357, note, 

Harrow School, rules by its founder, Mr 
Lyon, 11 42 

Hartley’s metaphyoical tenets m 129— 
his resemblance to Hobbes, ib , 130 
Hartsoekei s discovery of spermatic am- 
malcules iv 361 

Harvey, William, his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, i 169 , iii 436 
440 , IV 359, 360— on Generation, iii 
442 

Harvey, Gabiiel,on English verse, ii 230, 
310 

Harwood ‘ Alumni Etonenses ’ of, i 446, 
note^ 

Haslewood, Mr , collection of early Eng 
lish cntics by, ii 310 notes 
Haughton, dramatic 'a ntei, ii 279, note 
Many, scientific discovenes of, iii 48 
Havelok, the Dane, metrical romance, i 
36, 37, note I 

Hawes, Stephen, his * Pastime of Plea- 
sure,’ &c 1 315, 316 

Hawkins's Ancient Drama,! 445, ix 272, 
note y 

Headley’s remarks on Daniel, ii 226, 
tiote— on Browne, hi 260 
Heat and cold, antagonist pnnciples, u 
104 

Heathen writers, perusal of, forbidden by 
Isidore, i 4— library of, said to have 
been burned by Pope Gregory 1 , 4, note 
a 


IILKBERT 

Heber, Bishop, edition of Jeremy Taylor 
by, u 449, note 

Hebrew, study of, i 205, 473, ii 348, 
Hi 444— Rabbmical hterature 445 
448— Hebrew types, u 349— Books, 
Grammars and Le\icons, i 473, iv 
15— emment scholirs, i 473, u 348, 
m 446-447— cntics, u 348— Spencer on 
the Laws of the Hebrews, iv 363, 364 
Hebrew Canticles of Castalio, u 98 
* Hecatomithi, the, of Cinthio, u 312 
Hector and Andromache ot Homer 
Diyden^^gnticism on, iv 318 
Heeren, cntftisms of, i 3, 4, note 
Hegius, Alexander, 1 183 
Heidelberg, hbraiies of, 1 480, ii 358 
Heineccms, remarks of, n 168 and note 
Heinsius, Daniel, epitaph on Joseph 
Scaligerby,u 35, note- works of, 377 
—Latin elegies, and plav, iii 274— his 
‘^Peplus Graecorum epigrammatum,' 

Heinsius Nicolas, editions of Prudentius 
and Claudian by, IV 2 
Helden Buch, the, or Book of Heroes, i 
39 

Helmont, Van, medical theories of, m 
443 , IV 340, 361 
Helmstadt, University of, u 357 
Hemmings, English actoi, iii 302, note 
Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, sudden 
death of, iv 52, note 
Hennetta Maria, Queen, lu 345 
Henry HI of b ranee, ii 140, 141, 142, 146 
— his assassination, 142— rebelhon of 
League against 139 

Henry IV , of Prance, deseits the Pro- 
testant cause, 11 84— confeience before 
at Fontainebleau, —refusal of League 
to acknowledge, 139— leconciled to the 
Romish chinch, 395— assassination of 
lu 157— poets in the reign of, 244 
Henry IV of England, ii 137 
Henry VI reiguof,i 218 445 
Hemy VH of England, reign of i 261, 
317, 444 

Henry VHI,! 281, 339 , 376, 444, 467, 
u 140 

Henry of Valois, u 141 
Hemy, Dr , History by, i 3, note b, 6, 
note h 

Herbelot, d’, ‘ Bibhotheque Onentale ’ of 
IV 364 

Herberay, translations of, i 313 
Herbert of Cherbury Lord, his* Henry 
Vin 111 463—* De religione Gen- 
tilium,’ n 462, iii 19— analysis of his 
pnncipal work, * De Ventate ’ ii 462 , 
111 15 20— Gassendi s remarks on Her 
hert, 20 

Herbert, George, lu 30— his * Country 
Parson,' u 460 

Heibert, box Henry master of the revels 
111 302 

Herbert, William Earl of Pembroke, 
(Shakspeaie's homiets dedicated to 
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HERBERT 

‘Mr W HO 111 261, mte, 263— his 
poems, 268 and mte 

Herbert s Hisitory of Pnntmg, i 347, mte t 
—catalogue quoted, u 47,48 
Herbert’s, Hon and Rev W , poem on 
‘ Attila, 1 39, note ® 

Herder, the * /erstreute Blatter of, i 10, 
297, note k , m 155 

Heresy, and its punishments, u 83 87, 
440, 441 and note ^ 

Hermolaus Barbarus, celebrity of, i 226 
Hermonymus of Sparta i 186 
Hernando, d Oviedo, History of j^ie Indies 
by, 1 476— Natural History by, il 
340 

‘Herodes Infanticida, Latin play of 
Hein«iius in 275 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, ii 202 
Herrera’s History of the West Indies, m 
431 

Herrick, Robert poems of, in 266 and 
mte, 269 

Herschel, Sir John, remarks by, iii 46 
and note y, 77, note 

Hersent, or Optatus Gallus, in defence of 
the Galilean liberties ii 403 
Hessus, Eobanub, Latin poetry of, i 439 
Heywood, dramatic wntmgs of, u 275 , 
111 304,345 

Higden, Ranulph, Chester mysteries by, 
1 217— his Polychromc-on, 318, mte 
Hincmar, Bishop, letter of, i 93 
Hippocrates Aphorisms of, Arabic ver- 
sion on linen paper, a d ilOO, i 58— 
his system of medicine, by whom re 
stored, 466 

Histonans, Lcclesnstical, ii 94 
Bbstoncal and Critical Dictionary of 
Bayle, IV 312 

* Histone of Grande Amour,’ by Stephen 
Hawes, 1 316,316 

History, on, iii 36, 157 — ^wnters of i 
474, 476, 11 355, in 450, iv 367— 
Classic, u in— Natural, i 470, ii 
334, 111 430, IV 345 
‘Hibtno-Mastix’ ofPrynne,ni 303 
Hobbes, Thonoas, his philosophy and 
writings 111 30, 147 , iv 40, 67, 159, 
et seq —summary of hib works on me 
taphysical philosophy, lu 99 130— ‘ De 
Give’ by 99 166, 167, iv 195— his 
objections to the ‘ Meditations of Dcs 
cartes, in 82, 83, 84 and notes—' Le 
viathan,’ by 99, 127 , iv 64— his views 
on Geometry, in 84, mte 9 — his * De 
CoTpore Politico,’ 99, 166— on * Human 
Nature,’ 99 167 -his ‘ Elements Phi- 
losophia,’ 126— on sovereign power, 1 71 
—his moral theones, 147 — character of 
his moral and political ^sterns, 179— 
his merits, 130 

Hoccleve, English poet, i 128, 434 
Hody’s 'De Grsecis lUustnbus/ i 100, 
mfe 102, note 234, note P 
Hoffimanswaldau, German poet, xv 233 
Holbem, amusing designs of, i 294 


HUNTER 

Holland, Lord, remarks of, ii 2u 
note b, 256, 268, 260 lu 242— his life 
of Ijope de Vega, ii 258, m*e ui 
241, note * 

Holland, literature, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Dutch authors, lu 248 
274, IV 1 

Hollingshed s Chronicle, i 454, note t 
Homer, companson of Virgil with, ii 300 
— of Anosto with, i 310, ii 199— of 
Milton with, IV 235, 237— of Tasso 
with 11 194, 199— Translations of, 229, 
111 348, IV 5 — of Racine with, 263— 
with Fcndlon, 330 

Hooft, Peter, the Dutch poet, in 249, 
250 

Hooke, Dr his Micrographia, iv 343— 
his geological views, 358 
Hooker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity of, ii 42, 
46,46, 80, 120 122 145 297, 298, 436, 
111 141,173, IV 206 207 210 
Horace emendation of the text of, by 
Lambinus, n 11— the edition of by 
Cruqmus, styled the Scholiast, 12— by 
Torrentius, 376— Bonds, 379 — Far- 
nabys, i&i— Daaer’s, iv 6— Odes of, 

II 202, lu 234— mutators of, 234,236, 
237 

* Horaces, Les, tragedy of, by Corneille, 

III 295 

Horrox scientific discovenes of, ui 418 
Horse, the celebrated, of Fabretti, the 
antiqiuiy, IV 13 

Hoschius Sidonius, works of ni 275 
Hobpmian’s character of the Jesuits, ii 
64, mte 

Hospital De 1 , Latin poems of, ii 244 
Hottinger, ‘ Bibhotheca Onentalis ’ of, 

IV 363 

Hottoman, Francis the ‘ Franco-Gallia 
of, 11 133 135— his Anti-lnbomanus 
171— on Cigacius, 167 
Houssaye, Amelot de la iv 199 
Howard bir Robert, his Observations on 
Drjden and the poet s reply iv 319 
Howell, James, his * Dodonas Grove,’ m 
392, iv 199 

Howes, the contmuator of Stow, in 302 
Hroswitha, Abbess poems of, i 11, note 
Hubert, french sermons of, iv 61 
Hudibras, in 232 , iv 234 
Hudson s Thucydides, IV 9 
Huet, bishop ot Avranches his * Demo]S> 
Strabo Evaugellca,’ iv 46— antagonist 
of vScaliger, n 393, iii 388— Remarks 
of, IV 3 — the Index to the Delphin 
Classics designed by 5— his ' Censura 
Philosophic Cantesianc,* 79, 80 
Hughes dramatic writer, ii 274 
Huguenots, conversion of the, ii 84 
Human nature, on, in 99, et seq , iv 
42 46 

Humus, William, poems of, ii 218 
Hunter observations of, iv 65 
Hunter, Mr , researches on Shakspeare 
by, 11 276, noiefc 
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HUED I 

Hurd, Bishop, his lemarks on Shak- 
speare, iii dl8 and note — on Eunpides, ' 
IV 2£>3— on Moliere, 271 | 

Hubs, John ii 162 i 

Hutten, Uliic von, the ♦Epistolse ohscu 
rorum viroram ^ i 297 
Hutton & Dr, Mathematical Dictionary, 

1 461 , 11 319 326 
Huygens mathematician, iv 337 
Hyde, ‘ Religionis Peisaium Historia’ of, 
iv 364 

Hydraulics, science of, discoveries of Cas- 
tellio and lorncelli, iii 423 
Hydrostatics and li^neiimaticb, ii 332 — 
ditscoveiies of G-ahleo, Castellio, and 
lorncelli, 111 423, 424 
Ihmns, German, i 429 , iii 248— of Lu- 
theran church, i 377 

icon Basilike,* controversy concerning 
the, 111 58, woie— author of the, 376 
Ichthyology of Rondolet, Salviani, Ray, I 
and others, u 338 i 

Ideas tlie association of, iv 91, 112— 
Univeisal, 113— Gassendi 8 theory of, 
70 72— Amaiild’s, 101-«of reflection, 
ui 74 , IV 129 note -Locke’s theory, 
127 — ^vague Ube of the word innate 
129, 146 

Idola and fallacies, m 44 , iv 342 {See 
Bacon ] 

Ignoiance and Prejudice, on, by Hobbes, 
111 124 

lllyricus, Flacms, the ecclesiabtical his 
tonan, 11 94 

Imagination, the, Descartes and Hobbes 
on, 111 80, 100 — Malebi niche on iv 
89 

Independents, the, pnnciples of tolera 
tion claimed by, u 442 
Index Lxpurgatonus ’ of prohibited 
books, 11 165 , in 413 
India, languages of, iv 364 
India, Portuguese settlementa in, ii 352 
India, Hibtoiy of, by Maffei, ii 352 
Indies, West, History of, by Acosta, in. 
431 

Induction, on the Baconian method of, 
111 31, 32, note 

Infidelity, progress of, ii 460 462 
Infinites, theory of, Hobbes on, m 103 
Xnghirami, on Etruscan Antiqmties, u 
• 390 

Ingulfus, on the early histoiy of Oxford 
University, i 16— eloubts as to the au- 
thenticity of his history, 28— French 
laws in 28, nenCeS 
Innocent X , iv 10 

Innocent XI , dispute of, with Louis 
XIV, IV 17 

Innocent XII , treaty of, IV 19 
Inquisition, the, ii 31, 105— Bibles and 
numerous books burnt by, 365— its 
persecutions of the Reformers, i 374, 
375 

Inscriptions, ancient i 172, 173— collec 


JANSENISTS 

tions of Smetins, Eemesius, Gruter 
Scaliger, Earl of Arundel, ii 387, 388 
— Falconieri, iv 13— Pmelh, ii 360 
— Academy of Ancient, 1 20 
Insects, General History of, iii 430 432 
Insuhs, Gualterus de, Latin poetry of, 
1 76 

Intellectual capacity, Hobbes on, lu 120 
— Gassendi s theories, iv 73— system 
of the Universe by Cudworth, 64 68, 
94, wote— remarks of Norton on, 66, 
note 

Iphigdn^e of Racine, iv 263 
Ireland, nistoiy ot,i 5 , ii 402— learning 
m the monasteries oi, i 5 
IrensBUS, character of his works, ii 421 
Imenus, labours of, i 63 65 
Iscanus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, i 
76 

Isidore of Seville, i 3, 4 , iii 141 
Italy, Greek leammg, i 87, 91, 193, 194 
— academies oi, 228, 477, 478, ii 
361 , 111 353, 467— libraries of, i 480 
[see Libraries]- universities of, ii 302, 
356, 111 3— Latin poetry, i 197, 436, 
n 302, m 274, iv 252— poetiy and 
poets, 1 43, 163, 198, 229, 419, ii 
181-200 , ni 227 , IV 221 — prose li- 
terature, 1 164, u 2o8, iv 292 — 
comedy, i 439 , n 250 , iv 257— tra- 
gedy, 1 440 , 11 249 , m 281 , iv 257— 
opera and melodrame, n 252— novels 
and works of fiction, 311 , lu 386— 
writers on Morals, ii 128— criticism 
1 454, 11 186, 299— Tuscan dialect, i 
455, 478, 11 192, ill 354— emment 
scholars, i 334 — restraints on the 
press, u 364 — collections of anti- 
qmties 369— dechne of learning and 
taste in, i 226 , ui 349— spread of the 
Reformation m, i 369-371— Anamsm 
m, 373— comparison of Italian and 
Spanish writing, 453— comparison of 
Italian and Englibh, 11 241 

Jackson, the Enghsh commentator, ii 
455 

James I , literature and philosophy m 
the reign of, ii 42 , iii 253, 273, 346, 
370— his ‘Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance, * ii 396— pnnciples of go- 
vernment in the reign of, lu 160— me 
Anabaptists punished by, ii 79— the 
Bible translated into English by the 
authority of, 463 

James I of Scotland, bis poem, ‘ The 
Xmg'sQuoir, i 128 

Jameson, Mrs ,her Essay on the ‘ Female 
Characters of Shakbpeare,* m 318— 
* Lives of the Poets, ui 2b4, note 
Jamyn, Amadis, the poet, n 214 
Jansenism, nse of, 11 132 
Jansemsts, the, li 7b, iv 3— their con- 
troversy with Borne, 2?, 30— wntmgb 
of Aniauld, 31— persecutions of the,tl> 
— their casuibtry opposed to that of the 
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Jesuits, in 132, IV 30 — their polite 
literature, 294 

Jaubeniuis, bishop of Ypres, ii t6— his 
* Augustinus, 11 432 , iv 28— its con- 
demnation, 29 

*Janua Lmguarum Eeserata’ of Come- 
nius, 11 3fa9, StO, note d 
Jarchi s Commentary on the Pentateuch, 

I 194 

Jauregui, his translation of the Anunta 
of lasso n 204, > 

Jehb s edition of Aristides ii 20 
J enkmson, Anthony, his travels in Russia 
and Persia, 11 352 ^ 

Jens, Zachary, supposed mventor of the 
telescope iii 425 

* Jerusalem* of Tasso, ii 193 
Jessamine introduced into Europe, m 462 
Jesuits, bull of Paulin establishing their 

order, i 374— their rapid popularity 
375— their unpopulanty, ii 402 — their 
casuistical writings, in 135 138 , iv 
151— colleges, and scholast c establish- 
ments of the, 11 25, 63, 64— Latin 
poetry of, iv 252— satire upon the, iii 
390 — their corruption of morality, 135 
— their missionaries in China, ii 352 , 

III 449— their colleges m France, iv 3 
— seminarie:, at Rome, ii 65— writmp 
of Molina and Lessius 76 , iv 29 [%e 
also 11 225, iv 30, 293j — then learn 
ing, 11 25 , IV 3— their rapid progress, 

II 63, 352 — course ot study and patron- 
age by the popes, 66— then encroach- 
ments, 67 — advocates of tyranmcade, j 
142— their influence, 63, 67 402 

Jewel’s * Apology,’ ii 85 — ‘Dcteiice of 
the Apology, 47 85— Lectures m rhe- 
tonc at Oxford by 40, note 

* Jew of Malta, play of, ii 270 
Jewish Lettcis ot Argens, iv 333 
Jews, then theoiy of natuial law, i 204 , 

in 13— the Cabbala, i 205, 296— Cib- 
balistic and Rabbinical authora, in 13 
—invention of Hebrew vowel points, 

III 446— their history, 447— their laws, 

IV 364 

Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, i 291 
Joan, Pope, apotheosis of, i 220 
Jobert, his *La Science des Medailles,’ 

IV 14 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, n 214^ 
tragedies by, 262— comedies of, 263 
Johannes Secuudus, i 439 
‘John toe diganticiUe * popular tale of, 
111 232 note 

John Malpaghmo or John of Ravenna, 
1 85 

John U , Tang of Castile, favours learning, 
1 126 

John XXI pope logic of, i 18, 

John of Spire, pnnter, 1 163 
Johnson, Dr Samuel, his Lives of the 
Poets, IV 234, 237, note, 242 2 18 — Re 
marks on Denham lu 255 «ofe— on 
Cowley, 257 , iv 316— on Shak&pi.are, 


KEPLEP 

lu 317— his Life of Sir Thomas Browne 
153 note^ 

Johnson the Seven Champions of Chrit, 
tendom,’ by, ii 318 

Jomville, De, ancient mannsenpt letter 
of, 1 59 and note h 

Jonson, Ben, his ‘ Every Man in his Hu 
mour,’ merit of, ii 286— Eveiy Man 
out of his Humour,* 296— his minoi 
poetry, lu 267— his plays, 319- the 
Alchemist * %h — * Volpone, or the Pox,’ 
th— ‘The Silent Woman/ 320— pis 
toral drama of the ‘ Sid Shepherd/ 267 
270, 321— his ‘Discoveiies made upon 
Men and Matter/ 378— English gram 
mir by, %b 

Joiifaton Aithur, his ‘Deliciu Poetaium 
Scotorum * iii 277— his ‘ Psalms ’ %b 
Jonston, Natural History of Animals, by 
lu 131 , IV 347 
Joitm s Life of Erasmus, i 295 
Joubeit, eminent m medicme, at Mont- 
pellier, 11 347 

Journal des S^avans iv 308, 309 
Jonvancy, Latin orations of, iv 3 
Jovius Pauljus his Histoiy of Roman 
Fishes,! 472,476 

Juda Leo, Latin translation of the Scrip 
turesby, 1 388 

‘Judicmm de Stylo Historlco* of Sciop 
pius 11 382 » 

‘Jugemens des S^avans/ Bullets iv 314 
Jnlun Calendar, u 329— invention of the 
cycle of the by ScaUger, 56 57, 392 
Julie d Angennes, lu 361 ^88— The Gar- 
land oi Julia, 361 

Jungius, his ‘Isagoge Phytoscopica ’ iv 
319 

Junius Francis, version of Scriptiue by 

II 98, ^48 

Junius, Hidrian, lexicon of, i 550 
Juneu, poltmical writer iv 48 note E2 
Jurisprudence Civil or Roman I aw, i 68, 
415, 111 179, IV 217— ^hc golden age 
11 167 172— Natural Juuspiudtnce, 

III 221 [^'ceLaw] 

Justmian Code and Pindects, i 62,416, 

IV 218— novels of, i 63 
Juvenal, i 195 

I Kaimes Lord, his commentary on Sbak- 
speare, iii 318 

Kant, the metaphyslci in, iv 138, notef 
140 

I Kostner, the mathematician, i 3, note ^ 

! 116, note P, 458, note 

Kempis Thomas i i 112— tieatise by, 

‘ De Imitc tione Chnsti,’ controversy i e- 
specting, 139 140 

Kepler, his ‘ Pabulss Rodolphinse,* ii 328 
—his logaiithms in 598— his new geo- 
metry, lb — hib * Stereometna dolio 
rum,’ 399— his Coramcntories on the 
planet Mars,’ 408 — and astronomical 
discoveries, 409, 410— his discoveries in 
optics, 424— On gravitation, 416 
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Kim 

King, Gregory, on the political state of 
England iv 216 

* King and no king ' play of in 325 
Kings, the popes claim the power of de- 
posing, 11 89— tngigements of, to their 
subjects 136-143, m 199 204— nature 
of sovereign power, ii 161 158, in 
156, lYl, 18t— opinion of Puffendoif 
iv 192 

Kircher Athanasius the ‘ Mundus subter 
raneus of, iv 35Y— on China 365 
‘knight of the Burning Pestle, pliy of, 
ill 333 

Knolles his grammar, ii 13— History of 
the links , in 371 
Knott, the Jesuit writings of, n 421 
knowledge, Hobbes’s definition of, ui, 
110 

kooruhert, Iheodore, advocate of tolera- 
tion, 11 83, 440, HI 249 
Koran, the, by Pagninut,, i 474 , ii 350— 
by Mairacci a fine edition of, iv 364 
kuster, Greek scholar u 370 
Kyd, tragedies and poems of, ii 274 and 
Twte ® 


Labbe, Philip ii 373,453 
LaBiuyere the Characters of, iv 180 
Laedpede, M , ‘ Zoology ’ of, ii 338 
La Croix du Maine, n 309 364 
LaCioze M,reviewei iv 311 
La-tus Pomponms i 165, 213 , u 47 
La Fare, poet iv 231 
La Fayette, Countess de, her novels, iv 
326 

La ionlame Fables of, n 226, 227, 228, 

ma, 

La ioige of Saumui, iv 79 
La loase, his tiagedy of ‘Manlius/ iv 
269 

La Harpe, criticism'^ of, li 215 , lu 386 , 
IV 63,5^ 227,231,269,300 
Lainezor, Fiench poet,iv 231 
La Mothe le Vayer, ‘ Dialogues,* ilc of, 
n 462, 111 148, 149 1 )9— Jicmarks by, 
on the style of the Fiench language, 
3fa7 

La Noue, political and military discouises 
of n 146,313,«oie» 

La Placette, his ‘ Essais de Morale,* iv 
156, 175 

Lalemandet, ‘Decisiones Philosophic®* 
of, 111 4 

Lamb, Ch irles, * Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Poets 11 271, mte * 

Lambei t of Aschalfenbuig, i 71 
Lambeth Ai tides of Whitgift, ii 428 
Lhimbinus, lus Horace, n 11— his Cicero, 
lb —lus Plautus, Demosthenes, and Lu- 
cretius, lb 

Lami, * Rhetoric or Art of Speaking’ of, 
IV 300 

Lancelot, author of the Port Royal Greek 
Grammar, ii 18, iv 3— his French 
Grammar, 300 


LAiIir 

Lancilotti his * L* Hoggidi, or To Day,* 
111 459, 460 

Landmo, cntic, 1 165,181 
Lanfranc Archhp , and his schools, i 13, 
72, 73, 74— knowledge of Greek hy, 97 
Langius, Eodolph, i 185 
Language, Hobbes on the origin and abuse 
ot, ill 104 116, 129 — origin of the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, i 19, 24, 
43 — on the ^glo Saxon and English, 
44 — Armenian, 474— Arabic, ib — 
® thiopic, lb —Chaldee and Synac, 473 
474 , 111 448— French, i 212 , ii 308 , 
m 3l4, 366, iv 299,300— German, ill 
216— Greek, i 97, ii 308— Hebrew, i 
479 , ill 444— Italian, i 19, 24, 43 , n 
302, 111 350 — Spanish, 1 424— Tub 
can 455,478, u 192— Oriental, i 262, 
320, 474, 11 347, ill 444, iv 363— 
Persian, n 350— Tamul and Indian, i\ 
365— Researches of Ducange, Le Boeuf, 
Bonamy, Muraton, and Eaynouard on, 
1 20, 26— Dalgamo s idea of an uni- 
versal language iv 123— Locke s me- 
thods for acqumng, 187 — Bouhouis 
remarks on, 300, 303 — comparison of 
ancient and modem, 301— Fabncius on 
the language of brutes, m 432 
Gieek, Hebiow, La^in, Giammar, 
Lexicon, &c &c] 

Languet, Hubert, ‘Vindici® contra Ty- 
rannos* usually ascribed to, ii 132, 135 
—republican notions of, 339— theoiies 
of, repudiated, m 167 
Lapide, Cornelius a. Commentaries of, u 
453 

Larivey, French comedies by, ii 265 
Larioque, M , * Avis aux Refugidz,* attu 
buted to IV 211 

La Rue, Fiench sermons of, iv 51 
Lasca, novels of li 312 
Loscans, Constantine, i 151— his Greek 
Grammai, 171 

Lascans, John, Greek Grammar of, i 269 
and note 

Latimer, WilUam Greek scholar, i 237, 
277 

Latimer Seimonshy, i 380, in 369 
Latin poetry of the dark ages, i 3 0— Laim 
of the best ancient authors 20— low 
Latm, lb 21— poets and poetiy (mo- 
dern), 191,270,436, 11 243, 246, 302, 
111 273 280, iv 252— plays, 1 213,221, 
446, 111 275— vulgai dialect, i 20— 
editions of Classics, 171 232, 478, ii 2, 
15, 376, IV 2 4— early editions of 
Latin authors,! 397, ii 10, 44r— Latin 
wiiters 1 235,11 381— pi ogress of Latin 
style, 1 84, 276, 450 , il 23, 24, 243, 
386 , IV 3— state of classic learning, ii 
23, 33 , IV 2— comparison of cultiva- 
tion of, m England and on the Conti- 
nent, ii 44 — Latinity of the seventeenth 
century, 381-387 — Locke's method of 
teaching iv 187— Latin metres imi- 
tated m the modem languages, ii 193 
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LATINI 

216, 230— Latin compaied \m11i French 
and Italian, iv 301 [-Sfie Learning, 
Language ] 

Latmi Brunette, philosophical tieatise of, 

I 37, 121 

Latinub Latmius, his classical eminence, 

II S3 

Latitndinanans, tenets of the, u 430, 
IV 36 

Laud, Archbishop, n 405, 424, 440— Ins 
addition to the Bodleidn Library, ui 
456 

Laura, Petrarch’s, real existence of, dis 
puted,u 302 303 r 

Laurentian Library, i 177— purchased, 
480 

law, early MS books of, on paichment, 

1 61, 62— legil Studies facilitated %b — 
unwritten feudal customs reduced into 
tieati&es, Eoman and CimI, Codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian, 62, 63 416 — 
study of Civil, 11 169, iv 193, 202— 
not countenanced in Fiance, ii 172— of 
nations, 173, 176 , m 181, iv 195,220 
—writers on Eoman Jurispiiidence,ii 
170, 111 180-011 Public Law by Vic- 
tom 11 174 — Ltcinal, 111 141— Ee- 
\ealed, 185— on the Law of Natuie, ii 
122, 111 145,168 181, iv 159, 166 171 
193, 196 220 — writers on Junspru 
dence, u 167-173— Canon Law, 173— 
Suaicz *De Legibus’ in 138 143,161, 
180 — Leibmtr on Eoman, iv 217 — 
Spencei * De Legibus Hebi asoruni,’ 364 
— French law yeis, 11 170 

Layamon, peculuniies in the woiks of, 

1 46 and note ^ \ 

Lazanllo de Tormes, by Mendoza, i 449 , 
n 314 and noU. 

League, Catholic tenets of the ii 139 142 
—Satire Menippde upon the 293 

Leake, Col , Ecsearches m the Moiea, i 
98 note** 

Learning, retrospect of, in the Middle 
Ages, 1 1— lobs of, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the West, 2 — its 
rapid decline in the bixth century, 3 — 
the church an asylum for ib —profane 
learning ohnoxioub to the Christian 
pnebthood 4, their influence in the 
pieservation ot, 5 — cleiical education 
levived in the monasteries of Ireland, 
t6— classical learning revived in the 
Anglo-Saxon church, and at York ib 
6, 7— its progress in the tenth century 
7 9— circumstances that led to the le 
vival of, 11— in the fifteenth century, 
109— progress of polite learning arts 
and sciences, ii 38 , in 26 , iv 6— de- 
cline of, u 25-34 — effects of the Re- 
formation on, 1 308, 341— resistance to, 
291 — theological, ii 395, 452, of Eng- 
land, 37 , IV 7 , i 261, 344, 349— Ger- 
many, 210 232, o 43, U 25,26, IV 2— 
Italy, u 33— Spam, i 341— Scotland, 
290, 11 46 


LLVASSEUR 

Le Boeuf, re‘!earches ot, i 20 23 note ® 
Lobnxa, Nebnssensis i 176, 341 
Le Clerc, John, criticisms of iv 6 32 33, 
58— bis commentary on the Old lesta 
ment and Bibhotheques TJniveiselle, 
Ac , 33— support of Cudworth by, 65— 
his senes of Reviews 311— his ‘Parr 
hasiana,’ 315— on the Duties of Eccle 
siastical Histonans n 93— defence of 
Giotius by, 430— Ciitique du Pere Si 
mon by, iv 40 — his influence over Pro- 
testant Europe, 211 
Lee dranntic woiks of iv 286 
Leeuwenhoek expenments of, on the 
blood IV 360 — discovery of spermatic 
animalcules 361 
Legend, Golden, i 135 
Lcger <? supposed forgeries, i 29, noie 
L Enclos, Ninon, iv 231 
Le Grand, metaphysician, iv 78 
Iicibmtz, obseivations ot, i 322, n 115 , 

III 61,97, iv 140— hib coirespondencc 
with Bobsuet on an agieoment in re 
ligion, 25—* On Roman Law 217 218 , 

11 115—* Protogaea ’ of, iv 358— ins ad 
miration ol Bacon 111 66 67 

Leicester, Ear? of, charges against Oxford 
University by 11 40, wofc— press of, 43 
—dramatic company of, 268 
I^igh b * Cntica Sacra,’ ii 455 
I Leipsic press, the 1 232— the * Leipsic 
Acts, first German Review, iv 311 
LeLong Polj glott of, iv 463 
"Le Maistie foiensic speeches of, m 368, 
369, IV 61 

I^mene, Italian poet iv 225 
Lemery, his * Cours de Ch>nnc ’ iv 3t4 
Leo Aiheauub, tiavcls m Afiica by, 11 
351 

Leo X , the patron of the literati of Ins 
age, 1 268 296, 323 439, 477 — hiS 
authonty attacked by Luthei , 298, 299 
Iieon Fia Luis Ponce dc, poetry of, ii 
201 

Leonard of Pisa, algebiaist, 1 460, note e , 

11 321, 324, note 

Leomcenus, Nicolas, physician, i 465 
Leomcenus Ommbonus, the critic, 1 178 
Leonine rhymes, 1 76 
Lepidus, comedy attributed to, and other 
works of 1 221 

Lermimer, * Hist Gdn Droit,* by, 11 166, 
note, IV 218,219 ^ 

Leroy canon of Rouen, satire on the 
League ' by 11 293 
Le Sage, Gil Bias of 11 314 , m 385 
L’Estiange, Sir Roger, Aiisop s Fables by, 

IV 316 

Leslie, liib * Short Method with the Deists,’ 

IV 46 

Less casuistical wntmgs of m 138 
Lie rourneur, dramatist iii 348 
Lcunclavms, his verbion of Xenophon, 
u 10 

Levasseur, acquainted with the ciicula* 
tion of the blood, 1 469 , ui 437, note 
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LBVITA 

lievita Elias, the learned Jew,! 473, m 
446 

Lexicons,! 225 Lc 

Lexicons Aiabic iii 448— A? mmiai? 449 
— Chaldee, i 4*1 man iii 456-- ! 
<?ree7i;, Meursius, 11 374— Barrets 41 
— Craston,! 171 225— Phavonnus, 333 
— ^Philemon, —bcapula ii 16— Geb- 

ner, i 337, note ‘‘—Hadrian, 350— Con 
siantin, ii 14, 42 — H Stevens, 13 — 
Morell, 41 — Eebreno, i 473, iii 447 — 
Synac 448 , n 347— Pentaglotton, in 
445— Heptaglotton, iv 363 [/See Dic- 
tionanes ] 

lieydeii, Unuersity of ii 357— Professors 
of 111 44 b— IheLibiary at,ii 358, m 
449 456 

Libanins copied bj Ben Jonson, in 321, 
note 

Liberty, civil, defined by Ijocke, iv 202, 
203 

I ibeity, natural ni 168— religious, u 
442 [Si< Law ] 

Libianes— ot Alcala, i 480, u 358 — 
AungerviUe, i 110— Augsbiiig, 480— 
Bodleian, ii 368, iii 454- Cambridge, 
11 359— Cranmir, i 351— aCorvinus at 
Buda, 166 — Duke ol Gloucestei, 110 
n 358— Mr Hunter on English Mo 
nastic, 1 110 note under Edward 
Vl, 351— of Florence, 105, 177, 480, 
11 358— Ferrara i 480, ii 358— Grol- 
lier, 1 341— Heidelberg ii 358— Italy, 

1 480— Rome, 11 358— Leyden ii 358 , 
m 449 466— Pms, 1 81, il 358— NiCO 
las V , 1 145 — bicn College, in 456 — 
Salamanca, 11 35b— Stiasbourg,! 480 — 
■Vatican, 146, 480 , ii 358— Vienna, i 
480 , 11 358— Venice, i 480— Dr V il 
liams , 11 l74 ' 

Liburnio, his * Volgan Elegauzie ’ i 454 
Liceto, Portunio, Hi 5 
* Life IS a Dream,’ tragi comedy of Guide 
ron, 111 2S3, 2'»b 

Lightfoot, Biblical works of, n 455 , m 
447 

Lilius, mathematician, 11 329 
Lily, dramatic writci ii 274, 280, note 
Lilly, writings ot, i 277— his ‘Euphues, 
294-296, in 240,255 
Limborch, an Arminian divine, i\ 32, 
46 48 

Lmacie, eminent English physician, i 
•237, 261, 277, note d, 465— works of, 
344 

Lmccan Academy at Rome, m 413, 468 
Lincy, M Le Roux de, * Documens 
Inddits’ofji 28, note ^ 

Linen papei used m 1100, x 67— m 1302 
60 

lannams, his classification of animals u 
335 , in 431 , w 347— his ‘ Cntica Bo- 
tanica ’ 361 

LipsiUb, Justus, bis Poljbius and Tacitus, 
11 10— on the Roman Military System, 
61— on Roman Anmimtics, 62— his 
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style, 27, 33 and note “, 369— he re- 
nounces the Protestant creed, 84 — the 
‘ Politica* of, 146 
Lmnensis Vmccutius ii 422 
Liron,on the Ongin of the French lan- 
guage,! 23, note ®— remarks of, 11 3o7, 
338, notes 

Lisle, De his map of the woild, iv 366 
Lismaum, Polish edition of Scrip tuies, 
by, u 99 

Lister, Dr , his ‘ Synopsis Conchyliorum, 
IV 3‘t8— on Botany, 356— on Geology, 
358 

Literary <yrrespondence n 363 
Literature in the Middle Ages to the 
end of fourteenth c<»ntury, i i-86— 
from 1400 to 1440, 87-144— from 1440 
to the close of fliteenth century, 145- 
255— from 1500 to 1620, 256-325— fi:om 
1520 to 1550, 326-363 — Iheological 
Literature, 35 1-38& , ii 58-99, 396-464 , 
IV 17-59 — Moial and Political, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and Juiisprudence, 

1 389-418, 11 100-118 119-180, ill 
1,125, 131-226, iv 60-150, 151-220— 
Literatiue of Taste ind Poctij, i 419- 
457 , 11 181-248 , 111 227-280 , l\ 231- 
256 — Scientific and Miscellaneous, i 
468-480, n 319-367, m .91-429,430- 
464 , 337-369 — ^Ancient Literature, ii 
1-67, 368-394, iv 1-16— DraUi itic ii 
219-287, ill 281 348, IV 257-i-‘'l— 
Prose, 11 288-318, in 3»9“393, i\ 
292-336 

Liturgy, Anglican by Whitaker, n tO 
Livy, his Histoiy, u 60— Commcntaiy 
on, 51 

Lluj d s maps of Engl md m 1569, ii 364 
Lobel, the Stiipium adverstiu ol ii 
312, in 435 

Lobeyra Vasco de, his * Amadis de Gaul, 

1 H5, 313, in 385 

Loci Communes, or theological sj stems, 
1 12 362 , 11 91 
Loci Iheologici 11 92 
Locke, John, his philosophy, in 87 , iv 
40, 102— his'Lcttei on Toleration, 49, 
60 and nofe— his ongiiiality and love of 
truth, 143— his ‘ Essay on the Human 
Understandmg ’ 111 87,129, iv 76,124, 
125, note, et 4cg; —his ‘ Conduct of the 
Understanding iv 149— merits of his 
‘ Ticatise on Education,’ 132— its de 
fects 183— * On Government, u 145, 
IV 202 210—* On the Coinage, 214— hia 
exile, 211 — on the imperiection and 
abuse of words, i 47— observations on 
his style by Sir W Hamilton and Mr 
Mill, 132 , note t, 322— his Logic, 74,75, 
126 

Lockhart, Mr , Spanish Ballads of, u 210 
note y 

Lodhrog, Regnci, song of, i 10 
, Lodge poems and plays of ii 223,274 
, ‘Logarithms, mvention of, by Napiei, nu 
I 395 
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LOGIC 

Logic of Cabsiodorus, i 3, noie—tbe Pa 
nsian scbool of, 14 — Science of, 389— 
Treatises on, iii 5 — the Aristotelian 
melbod, u 314, ui 11 113, lU, 

IV 61 — of Descartes, ii 113 , ui t4, 
jiofeb, 91— of Gassendi, 22, iv 69 73, 
80— of Hobbes, in 127— of Jean Silvain 
Eegis, IV 78— the Port Royal * Ait de 
Penser, iv 62 80,81,130— of Locke, 76 
124 et seq — of Nizolms, u 114— of 
Aconcio, 113— of Ramus i 394, 395, 
396, n 117, ui 2— of Bacon, ii 113, 
ill 23 56, IV 151-184— of Wallis, 
62 — of Wilson, ii 309 — ^Syllogistic 
Logic 111 64, note, 128, 129, mte 
Logos the rnnitarian controversy, IV 38 
Lohenstcin imitator of Ovid, iv 233 
Lombard, Peter, Theology of, i 13, note ® 
Lombards, the national literature of, m 
227 

Longinus, translation byBoileau of i v 308 
Longohus, Latm scholar, i 276 , n 3S6 
Longomontauus scientific writings ol, u 
329 

'Looking Glass for London,’ play of, u 
273 

Lope de Rueda diamatic writci, i 442 
Lope de Vega, ii 204 256 
Lord’s Prayer the, in forty languages, ii 
350 

Lorenzo, Italian poetry of, i 198 
Lorenzo de Medici, pnnting press of, i 
171— lilnaiy of, 177— description of his 
■villa at Fiesolo, 179, 180— his character, 
179 

Lothaire, school undei, i 7 
Lotichius, German poet in Litm, ii 212 
243, TiotesAi 

Louis of Geimany, oath of, i 24, 

Louis the Debonau, 1 7 
Louis III , victory of, 1 10 
LouisXUl , populaiity of infidel prmciplei 
in the corn t of, u 462 — high cultivation 
of his court. 111 241: — theatric d repre- 
sentations dunng his i eigii, 292 
Louis XIV , iv 3— high icfinement of 
French, language m the reign of, 293 
—his dispute with Innocent 'Ll , 17 
—hib reign, 189, 255— poets audlitcrata 
of his age, 179, 230, 255, 293, 295, 297 
— Fdict ol Nantes levoked by, 22, 47 
Louvain college of, i 274— Bible of, re- 
vised by command of Charles V 388 
Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, i 
38— Hobbes ta notion of, iii 119 
Love for Love,’ play of, iv 289 
Lovelace, poetry of, iii 268 , iv 234 
Lower, anatomical rcseaiches of, iv 360 
Loyola Ignatius, followers t>f, i 334 — 
founder of the oidei of Jesuits, 374 , u 
64, 111 136 

‘ Loyal Subject ’ play of, iii 327, 328 
Lnca, Fra, algebiaist, i 463 
Lucan, Phars ilia of, i 178 , iv 236, 304 — 
May s supplement, ill 278 
Lucian, true history of, iv 326, 328 
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Ludolf s account of Abyssinia iv 365 
Lulli the mubical composer, iv 279 
Lully, Raymond, his new metW of 
reasoning, i 321-323 — extolled by 
Bruno, 11 110 

Lusciiiius Greek scholar, 1 275 
Luther, Martin his thesis as to Indul 
gences and Purgatory i 298— popu- 
larity of, 299 — comparison between, 
and Zwingle, 300, 357 — Archdeacon 
Hare on the tenets of, 303-307, «ote— 
his translation of the New Testament 
in 1522 365, 385 — Robertson’s pic+ure, 
376— account of his dangeious tenets, 
302— explanation of his doctiines 302, 
303, 11 91,427 — his writings, i 300 
«oie,307, 308, 376 378— satiies on, 446 
—his contioveisy with Erasmus 360— 
his style of pre lohiiig 363— confession 
of Augsburg, 358— hib character, 376 
—his hymns, 377— his critical opmions, 

111 445, Lutheran principles of 
the It ill 111 wiitcis, X 369 — of the 
Spaniards f74— of the Germans, iv 25 
Lutherans, chirges of Erasmus against, i 
308, note V — their disputes with the 
HclvetiaC rtformtis, 367— hostiaty be- 
tween the Lutheian and Calvinistio r 
churches, ii 72 — hymns of 376— 
churcheb of 406, 427, 459 , iii 249— 
sacred criticism of, u 453 
‘Lutrin, the, of Boilcau iv 229 
Lycophron, Cassandra of, ni 242 
Lycostheuos Comad, ii 364 
Lydgate his poems, i 128, 317, 433 
Lydiat, Chionology of, ii 391 
Lyndsay Sir David, merit ol h s poems, i 
429 446 

Lyon, Ml , the founder of Ilaiiow school, 

11 42 

Lyons, the press at i 232 
Lyiic poctiy, 11 ldl,owto^i, lii 2J3, iv 
22 i 

Lysias, Atliouian oiatoi , ii i 1 

Maoni, Lady an Assyrian Christian, 

1 1 iv( 1 mil A(K( niiiu ol, m 151 
Macarius, Gicek IcMcon compiled by, i 
95, notc.y 

Mac uomo poetry, invention of, ii 192 
M'Gnc, Dr , History of tlic Ri lorm itioii in 
Spam by, i 177, note, 369, wefts, 372, 
373 notes 

M’CuUoch, Mr observations of, iv 2fo, 
note ‘ 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his wiituigs m po 
htical philosophy, i 408— his treatise 
of* The Pimce,* 409, ii l U, in ISO- 
appointed secretaiy of government at 
Florence,! 408— sought the patronage 
of JuUan de Medici, ib — piobable m- 
fluences that governed him, 409— chjv* 
racter of his maxims, tb —palliation of 
the doctrines in lus * Pimce, ib —type 
of his * Prince, ii 306— lus Discourses 
on Livy, i 411— leading lamciples oi, 
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412— -permanence, the object of his t»js 
tern of government ib —influence of his 
wntingb, 413 — his History oi h loreuce,' 
us luminous dev tlopmeni, 414, ii 397 
— his dramas, i 263— his * Mandiagola, 
and Clitu ' comedies, 430 , n 287— his 
< Belphegor, i 448— coinp<uison of Bo 
dm s ‘ Eepubhc ’ with, ii 1 65 — his taste 
and diction, 289— the Golden Ass’ 
from Apuleius translated hy.ih 
Mackenzie, fair George Essays of, iv 322 
Mickmtosh, Sir James on the Law of 
Nations m 218, 226 — remarks on 
Cumbeiland, IV 170,171 
Madden, bn Fiederic on the orthography 
of bhakspere, ii 275, mte f 
Madness, Hobbes on, ui 122 
Madrigals, be luty ol the old ii 228 
Ma-stlm the mathematician, 11 327,329 
Maffei, History of India by, ii 3o2 
Magalotti, letteis of, iv 292 
Magdeburgenses, Centuiia- ii 94 
M igdebmg, siege of, poem on, ii 243 
Magdelcnet, Fitnch lyiic poet, m 273, 
«oA 

Magellan, ciicumnavigator^ i 475, ii 
35 1 

Maggi poems of iv 226 
Magic, writers on, lu 13 
Magistrates, duty of, ii 154 
Magnen, theories ol, iii 12 
Magnetism, medical in 443 
Magnetism terrcstiial, ii 333 
Magno, Cclio the ‘ Iddio of, iv 223 

* Maid s Metamorphosis, play of, u 280 
‘Maids Iiigedy, play of, lu 322, 323, 

324, 330 

Maillard, sermons of, i 380 
Maintenon, M idame de, iv 266 
Manet, French dramatist, lu 292— his 
* Sophonisbe,' 299 

Maitl ind s Lettei on the Daik Ages, i 
250, note 

* Maltre Patelm,* a French faice, i 214, 

notei, 220 

JMaittaire, his life of Henry Stephens, ii 
12, woic*!— oil Scapula, 16, note^ 
Malaga collegiate institution at, i 17 
Malala, John, Chronicle of, iv 9 
Maldonat, his Commentaries on the Evan- 
gelists, n 93 

Malebranche, his imitation of Descartes, 
, 111 71— his ‘ fraite de la Nature et la 
Grace, IV 31— ‘ Letties du Pere Male 
branche,* t&— his ‘Recherche de la 
Vdzitd,' 84 — ^his character, lOO— com- 
pared with Pascal, loi 
Malerbi,the Venetian, translation of the 
Bible by, 1 175,386 

Malherbe, French poetry of, in 242-245 , 
jv 230— his gallantry towards Mary 
deMedicis, 111 243 
Malleville, French poet, lu 244 
Mallory s ‘ La Morte d’ Arthur, ii 318 
Malmesbury, William of, history by, i 
7l,note^ 

YOTsr IV 


MVPCO POLO 

Malones Shakspeaie, ii 277, notei\ 279, 
ill 310, 317— lemarks on Dryden n 
311, note 319 

Malpighi, botanical works of, iv 347,365 
— experiments on the blood, 360 
Malthus, theory of, on population in 59 
‘Mambiiano, poem ol Fiancesco Bello i 
231 

Man natural history of, 111 432— Ins state, 
40, 167, IV 43, 44, 45, 156— his soul, 

III 80,81, IV 70,73, 141, 142 [voc 
Philosophy ] Human nature of 44 et 
seq — Metaphjsical inquiry regaiding, 

11 1021J IV 39 

Mancmellus, commentator, n ii 
Mmcini, Hortense, Duchess of Mazarin, 

IV 297 

MandeviUe, Sir John, the 1 ravels of, i 
261 

Manetti Gionozzo, i 102 
Manlredi, the * Semiramis ‘ of ii 249 
Manley, Mrs , statements of, examined, 

IV 335, note 

Manners, Hobbes on, ui 123 
Mantua, chuichofSt Andiewat, i 221 
notet 

Mantua, house of, patrons of leainmg, i 

Mantuan, Baptista, Latin poet, i 227 , 
u 302 

Manuscript, Greek of the Lord s Pra\ ei 
in 8th century, i 91, note h 
Manusciipts, atlrejden, lii 449— m the 
Bodloi m hbiaiy, %b —Chinese MbS Lb 
— Greek, 1 185 

Manutius, Aldus, i 225, 11 34 rSu 
Aldus 3 

Manutius, Aldus, the younger, i 22 1 

Library of ii 369 note * 

Manutius, Paulu«5 [Paolo Manuzio], tlie 
eminent scholai, i 329,331, n 33,48 
290, 386— his valuable edition of Ci 
ceio, 1 331— Epistles of on Romm 
laws, 11 30, 48— De Cmtate 48— on 
Cicero, IV 2 

ManzoUi, his Zodiacus Vitae, 1 371,438 
Maphaeus, ‘ History of India’ by, ii 31— 
continuation ol the -fflneid by, i 197 
11 302, 386 

Maps geogiaphical, a entenon of pro 
giess in the science, m 451— tarl> 
charts, i 192, 475, note y , ii 352.35*», 

IV 305— eaily engravings of, 1 192 
Marana, John Paul authoi of the * luik 
ish Spy/ IV 333 336, and note 
! Maranta on medicinal plants, ii 340 
I Marbles, sculpture s, and b-conzes, n 359 
— the Arundehan maibUs, 388 
! Marburg university, i 344— botanic il 
garden of, 470 (. 

Maicellinus Ammianus, edition of b^ 
Valois IV 6 

Maicgraf, hia Natural History ofBrazu 
ui 431 

‘Marco Polo,’ the celebrated horse of 
Fabictti, IV 13 
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MARCO POLO 

Mai CO Polo, Travels of, i 26Y, 474., u 
351 

Miroulfus, grammatical rules of, i 22 
Maiiatn., his ‘ dc Rege,’ u 142 144 , in 157 
—History of Spam by, ii 368, note *■ 
Marmi, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of 
his school 111 829, 255, 256, 274 , iv 
221,238— his Adone,’ui 229— Story of 
Psyche, 231 

Markland, publication of the Chester 
Mysteries by i. 218, note f 
Marlianus on the Topography of ancient 
Rome, 1 332 , ii 47— his * Fasti con 
suKies, 1 333 ^ 

Marlowe, plays of, in 301— his ‘Come 
live with me, ii 224 — the ‘ Hero and 
Leandei ot Mubsnus, not translated by 
bun, 22 9— ‘ Tambui I un^, 27 0—* J ew 
of Malta, 270— Mephistopheles,* 271 
— * Edwaid II ib 

Mannocchinis translation of the Scrip 
tuies, 1 386 

Mirot Clement, simpliaty of his style, 

1 427 , 111 245 , IV 227 
Marracci, professor, a ftno edition of the 
Koran by, n 361 

Marriage, Grotius on, lu 192— Puffen 
dorfon iv 177 | 

Mais, the planet, eccentricity of, iii 408, 
409 

Maiv,ham, Sir John his * Canon chromeus 
.®gyptiacus,* IV 16 

Mar<iton satires by, u 228— diamatic 
woilmof, lu 347 
Marsupini i 104 

Martelli, his tragedy of * Tullia,’ i 440 
Mil till d Auvergne his ‘Vigiles de la 
Mort de Ghailea VII , i 213 
Martianay on Chronology, iv 15 
Martyi, Peter, epiatlcs of on the dis 
CO very of Ameiica, i 323— anachron 
isms of, 321 note 
Mart} 1 , zoology of, ii 336, 337 
Marullus, Latin poems of, i 228 , ii 301 
Marvell, Andiew, satires of, iv 246, 251 
Mary I of England education of,i 149— 
her reign unfavourable to leammg, ii 
37, 136, 293 

Mary Queen of Scots, ii 136, 212 
Mascaron, the French divine, Iv 51 
Masdeu’s * Hist CriUca dEspaiia, I 122, 
note 

Maseres, mathematical works of, h 322 
note^ 

Masiub, the learned Hebraist, il 348, 
note ® 

Massa of Venice, anatomist, 1 470 
Massinger, Philip, his ‘Virgin Martyr,* 
lu 338, 342— general nature of his 
dramas, 339— his delineations of cha 
lacter, 340— his subjects, beauty 
of his style 341— his comic powers, 342 
—his tragedies, —his other nlays 343 
—his character of Sir Giles Overreach, 
340 343— crltlmae on, 343, iv 273 
Masor rl ,the, of Levita, I 473 


Ml DICifa 

Matena Mtdica, on, li 311, 346, ui 
431 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, the 
1 112, 159, 221, 4o8, ii 319-333, ih’ 

394— mathematical propositions, ib 

De Auginentis Sdentiarum of Lord 
Bacon, ui 30, 60— ra ithematics of Des- 
cartes, 98— mathematicians, i 117 , iv 
337— ■worlfo, i 221 — truths, iv 137 
‘note 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, iii 284, 
mte^ 

Mathias, edition of Gray by, I 32, note T 
Mafctacw Pans, Hibtoiy by, i 216, note * 
Matthews s Bible of 1537 1 38b 
Matthisc, Prei ice to his Greek Grammai 
u 18, note ™ ' 

Matthioli, his botanical ‘Commentanefc 
on Dioscorides,’ i 171 
Maurice, Elector ot Saxony, deserts the 
Protest int confederacy zi 71. 

Mamolyi us, geomt tilUan ii 326— his op- 
tical tests, 330 , iii 425 
Maximilian, Emperor, patronises learn- 
ing, i 291 

Maxims of Rpchefoucault, 111 385, iv 179 
180 

May, supplement to Lucan by, lii 278— 
histoiy of the Parham* nt by, 376 
Maynard, elegance of his French poelrv 
111 214 

Mayow, E-.sajs of, iv 344— on Respira- 
tion, 361 

Mazann Caidinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian Opera at Pans, Iv 279 
Mazann Bible, the 1 156— its beauty 
and scarcity 156 

Mazochius the Roman bookseller, I 333 
I Mazzoni, his tieati&e ‘de TnpUci Vita,’ 

1 il 128— his detence of Dante, 306 
Mead, medic il theory of, iv 362 
Mechanics, tnie piinclpks of the lavs 
of, discovcied by Galileo, lU 4 18— of 
Di facartes, 421— w litt rs on, IJ 330 
Meckf rim, Gorman poet, ui 247 
Medals, authors on, ii 54 , iv 14 — tollcc 
Uons ot gems and, il 359 [iUNumib 
matics ] 

Medc on the Apocalypse, li 456 
Medici, Cosmo dt, a pation of learning 
and the art-,, 1 151, 152, Ii 30b— his 
rule arbitiary and jealous, 364— death 
of, i lfa3 r 

Medici, Lorenzo de, i 163 177, 194, 198 
200— character ot, 179— villa of, ib — 
botanical gardens established by, 470 
Medici, House of, ii 340— expulsion of 
the, from Florencf In 1494, 1 226 
Medicine science of, i 465— the Greeks 
the foundeis and best teachers of, ib — 
anatomy and medicine, ii 344, in 
43b, IV 369— progress toviards accu- 
rate iii'iestigation, 11 346— tiansfusion 
of the blood, iv 359 -medical theories, 
<’61 -innoiatioiibiii, 1 465 
Mtdicib, Manede, 11 2)3, m 243 
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Megiser, the Lord s Piajer m forty laa 
gua®esby,ii 350 

Mehus on tiie Floicntme literati, i 85 — 
his life of Travel san, 82 
Meigret, Louis, Fiench Grammar of, i 
456 

Melners, Comparison of the Middle Ages 
by 1 3, 8 14 note f, 84 and note *— 
nis life of Ulric von Hutten, 29t, 298 ■ 
md notes 

Meister-singers of Germany, i 41, 428 , 
lii 24r 

Mela, Pompomns, Geography by i 227 
Melanchthon, the Belormer, i 274, u 
73 466— early studies of, i 261— a pro 
meter of learning, 344, iii 4 — his 
advocacy of Aristotle, i 393— guide to 
the composition of sermons, by, ii 456 
—his advice to Luther, i 356, 357 and 
notes — his *Locx Commimts,’ 303, 
note\ 368, note, 379, u 92— views on 
baptism, 1 356, note ®— Latin poetry 
of, 439— his approbation of the death 
ofServetus, ii 81— style of his works, 
23 — ^his adversaries, 74— chronicle by, 

I 476— ethics of, 405— pumty of diction 
and classical taste of 339- his tenets, 
ii 73, 427— style of preaching, 456— hfe 
death, 74 

Melanges de Litterature, by d’Argonne, 
IV 314,315 

Melchior, Ad im, the German biographer, 

II 24 

Melville, Andrew, li 46 118,246 
Memons political, 11 145 
Memoirs, IVench, in 363 , iv 367 
Memory, the theory ot,m 80 100 
Mena, Juan de la, 1 264 , h 305 
Mena, Chilstophci de la, lu 238 
Mdnagc, Latin poems of, i\ 253, 326— on 
the French language, 300, 310— Mena- 
giana, 314 

Mendicant Friars, their disputations pro- 
moted scholastic philosophy, i 17— 
their superstitions caused the return of 
ignorance, 79 — their contention with 
Lrasmus and Reueblin, 296 298— sati- 
lised by the regular monks, 138 
Mendoza, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, i 425, h 314, lii 236— his 
* T izarillo de Tonnes, i 449 
Mendoza his ‘ History of the War of 
Gi anada, iii 462— ‘History of China 
by, ii 362 

‘Meiilna e Mo^a/ early Portuguese to- 
rn mre in prose, i 426 
Menocbius ‘De Prsesumptiombus,* in 
180 

Mcnot sermons of, 1 380 
Menzmi, Benedetto poems of, iv 224 
‘ Mcphistopheles ofMarlowe, Ii 271 
Mercator, Gerard, his charts, ii 364 
Merchant Taylors school statutes of, h 
41 

‘Merchant of Venice, comedy of ii 285 
Mercure GaJant, the, by Visd, iv 309 


MILION 

Mercury, transits of, ill 4i7 418 
Meres, u 277, «oie ‘ Wit s Ireasury' 
of,285,wote, lii 2b4, wotek 
Meiian, Voyages to the Indies by, ii 
352 

Mermaid Club, account of the, iil 3i 8 
Merovingian penod, Wbansm of, i 6 
Mexsenne, works of, in 402, 406, note, 
418 — writings of, against Descaites, 
78 

Memla, cntiasms of, i 178 
Mesmeiism, modern, iv 122, note s 
Metallur^,! 472 
Metaphysical poetry, iii 266 
Metaphysics, ui 37, 39, 69 [;Sfee Philo 
sophy] 

Metastasio, style of ii 252 
Metmb,of Alkmaei, ii 425 
Metonic cycle, ii 67 

Metre and rhythm, on, i 30— of modem 
langu£^e, 29 

Meuisiub, writings of, ii 374 iv 10— 
on Grecian antiquities, 11 390 
Mexico natural history of, by Hernando 
d Oviedo, 11 340 

Mezeray, the first general historian of 
Fiance, 111 463 
Michael Angelo, iv 133, note 
Michel, M his ‘Thd^tre Fran^aise an 
Moyen Age, i ZS,notc 
Michcli, Venetian ambassador, u 59 
Mickle's translation of the ‘ Lu«5iad ’ of 
Camoens, 11 207 

Microscope, the invention of,m 426 , iv 
360 

Micyllus, ‘ De re metnea/ i 343— Latin 
poetry of, 439 

Middle Ages defined i 243 — eminen' 
scholars of the 14— literature of the, 2 
Middleton plays of, in 348 
Midgley, Dr , ccntinuator of the * "’urkish 
Spy,’ IV 336 note, 336 note 
Mill’s Sy^item of Logic, iv 132, noU t 
Milling Abbot of Westminster, 1 235 
Millington, Sir Thomas, iv 354 
IVIilnei, Isaac, prcgiidices and partialities 
of, ab to the Reformation, i 300-303, 
notes 

Milton, John, ‘Paradise Regamed of, 
1 231 , IV 243 -bis ‘ Comus,’ ui 270— 
‘ Lycidas ’ ib —the ‘ Allegio ’and ‘ Ii 
Penserobo,* 27i— ‘ Ode on the Nativitj 
2o7, notes, 272— his Sonnets, n 187 , 
in 272 — his discernment 256— his 
Ananism iv 235— his Latin poems, 

III 274, note y, 279, iv 266 — his con- 
tioversy with Salmasius, ii 380— hib 
‘ Paradibe Lost,’ ni 276, 281 , iv 235- 
2i2— the polemical writings of, 37 1 , 

IV 37 — hm Tiactate on Lducation, 181 
— compared w ith Homer, 237 — D inte, 
238 — elevaUon of his style, 240— 
his blindness, ib —his passion foi music, 
241— hib progress to fame, 242— cri 
tique on, 242,243—' bamson Agonistes ’ 
01,243. 
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Mind, the human iv ill, 113 [5fec Philo- 
sophy]— bpinosa on the, 113 
Mnaerdlogy, 1 472— of England, iv 368 
Mineiva of Sanctius, a grammatical 
tieatisf* n 27 

Minnesingers* of Germany, i 38 
‘Mirame, tragedy of, by Hardy, in 
292 

Miranda Saa di, Portuguese poet, i 426 
‘ Mirrour ot Magistia*es, the a collec- 
tion of Stones, 11 219— Induction to, by 
Sackville, tb ,2Q1 

‘Misogonus,* an eaily comedy p 266 
‘ Mistress of Philarete,’ play of, iii 267 
‘Mithudate, by Racine, beauties of the 
composition, IV 262 
MitscherUch, discoveries of m 48 
Modena, ataaemy of, i 372, ii 303,361 
— allusions to the history of, ui 232, 
234 

Molanus, German controvertist, iv 25 
Moliere, his genius and dramatic woris, 
11 265, 287, note—’hvb ‘L’Avare,’ iv 
270— L'Ecole des lemmes,* 271 — 

‘ Le Misanthrope, 272— Les Femmes 
Savantes, 273 — ‘ Les Prdcieuses Ridi- 
cules, %b —* Partuffe,’ %b — ‘ Bourgeoise 
Gentilhomme,’ 275— ‘Geoige Dandm,* 
lb — chancter of his works, %b — 

‘ L'Etourdi,' 270 

Molina his treatise on Free will, ii 76— 
his Semi-Pelagian doctrine, %b 
432— his tenets iv 28 
Molya, Italian poet, i 438— his Latin 
poetry, %b 

Blonirchia Solipsorum,’ a satire on the 
Jesuits, 111 390 

Monaichy, observations of Bodm on, ii 
163, 164 [ksee hang] — Puifendorfs 
theoiyof, IV 197 

Moi astenes, suppression of, i 351 — de 
stniction of no ipjuiyto learning %b 
— m Ireland, 5 

Money and Com on, iv 177, 214— mone 
taiy wntings, 111 164 
hloiik, Dr , Bishop of Gloucester, iv 7 — 
Lih.e of Bentley hy, 10, 11, 12, and?w)ies, 
3i, note 325 note ® 

hTonks attacked hy Erasmus, i 295— de 
spised in Geimariy and Switzerland, 
308— vinous religious oiders ot, m the 
twelfth century 77 — ^invectives ag wmt 
by Manzolli and Alamanni, 371— by 
Reuchlm, 296 

Monstrelet, historical works of, i 241 
Montagu, Basil, lomarks of, on Bacon, 
m 23, 24, note<^ 45, 6b, note^ 

Montagu, Mrs her Essays, iii 318 
Montaigne, Essays of, u 124, 292— their 
chaiactenstits, 124 — his hnllnnt 
genius, lb —his spnghtly and lapid 
thoughts, 125— his independent spirit, i 
zft— his lose of ancient authors, tb — i 
his critical opinions, ib — ^his good sense, 
126— his moral scepticism, tb—mi 
madversions upon, 127— the chann of 


MOSLS 

Simplicity m his wntings, 128, 3b7— 
allusions to, i 142 , ii 6 , iv 41, 31i» 
— hib infidehty questioned, n 96— h^ 
egotism, 123— school of, iii 148 
Mont 11 us. Anas, ii 93— Antwerp Poly- 
glottby,347 

Montausier, Duke de, su^ests the Del 
phin editions of the Classics, iv 4 
Montausier, Madame, funeral sermon on, 
by Fldchier, iv 54, note “ 

Montemayor, the * Diana ' of, ii 204, 313 
Montesquieu, the ‘ Grandeur et D ca 
dence ' of, m 158—* L’EspntdesLoix ’ 
182 

Montfaucon, references to his authority, 

I 57 

Montluc, memoirs of, ii 356 
Montpellier, school of medicine at, i 19 
Montpellier, botanical girdcn of, n 340 
Montucia, quoted, i 160, 458, 401, ii. 
321, 327, 330— on the Microscope, ni 
425— ‘Histoire des Mathematiques, 
394, note 

Moon, the, Wilkins s * Discovery of a New 
Woild’ m,iv 323 

Moore s His'*“)ry of Ireland, 1 5, note 
Moors of Spam, Conde s Historj of the, 

II 316— Moorish Romances, i 238 , ii 
209, HI 236 note^ £bte Romance] 

Mor il Fictions popular with the aristo 
cricy,i 136 

Moral Philosophy, wnteis on, iv 151 
Moralities, dramatic, i 220— m Prance 
220, 443— m England, 220— used as re- 
ligious satire 445 

Morale Italian writers on ii 128— Eng- 
lish writers, 129— Jesuitical scheme of 

III 135-138— theones ol Hobbes and 
Grotius 147 

More, Hemy, on Witchcraft, iv 58— his 
metaphysical philosophy, lu 80 and 
note IV 68, 102 

More Sir Ibomas, i 236, 277, 358— His 
tory of Edward V by, U9, 464— his 
* Utopia,’ and derivation of the word, 
281, note*” 

Morel, John, his Le\icon, ii 41 
Morel, William, his edition of Veigara’s 
Grammar, il 17 

Mordri, French Dictionary of iv 312 
Morgan, Professor de, on geometrical 
errors,! 459, note h 

*Morgante Maggiore* of Pulci, 1 198 f 
iii 232 

Morhof, quotations from the * Polyhistor 
of, 1 396, 322 343, ii 17, 103, 370, 
note d , ill 4 , iv 212, 314 
Morin, protestaut theologian, lU 446 
Morlson Dr , Professor ot Botany, iv 349 
—his woiks 350 

Momay, Du Plessis, writings of, H 84, 
401,406 note 

Morosma, Sonnets on the death of, 1 420 
Mosellanus, Peter, i 275 342, 359 
Moses, his authorship ol the Pentateuch 
questioned, iv 41 — Mosaic history of 
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the Deluge, &,c , 35fa, 358 — institutions, 
364 

Mobheim, his * Ecclesiastical History , i 
12,303, li 85 94, iv 29,woie 
Mothe le Vayer La, his Diilogues, fi 
462, ill 148,169— on trench eloquence, 
ui 367 

MoufiFet, his * Theatrum Insectorum, iii 
431 

Mousset, French poet, ii 216 noie^ 
Mulgrave Lord, ‘Essay on Poetiy, by, 
IV 305 , note poems of, 246, 25 1 

Mun, Thomas, on toreign trade, lii 166 , 
IV 212,233 

Munday, Anthony, translator of ‘ Amadis 
(le Gaul, and other Romances, i 313 , 
n 318 

Mundinus, anatomical workb of, i 119 
267, 467 

Munster, Sebastian, Oriental Scholar, i 
387, 473, 475 

Munster, German schools at, 1 233 
Muratori, Dissertations, &c , of, quoted, 

i 3 note, 12, note, 20, 27 62, 164 , u 
182 183, 186, 187 wote— Della Pertetta 
Poesia, lii 227, note, 230,.fiote ® 

Muretus, Marc Anthony, the * Vanse 
Lectiones of, ii 7 378— diversity of 
his subjects, 8 — orations of, 28 — hu# 
Latin style, ib , 244— on the massacre 
of St Bai tholomew’s, 29 note^ 

Musa, Arabian, treatise on Algebra by, 

ii 320, 9ioted 

Musas Anghcanas, collection of Latin 
poems, i\ 256 

Musaens, editions and translations of, i 1 
224 , li 229, 300 

Musculus, Wolfgang, theological -wnter, 
ii 92,93 

Music, science of, i 3— church, n 252, 
«otef— operatic, %b — the melodiame, 
253 

Musuius, Marcus the eminent Greek 
schol u , 1 22b, 269 

Mysteries, desire ot man to explore, i 
202 

Mystcnes, dramatic, their ongin I 215 
—of France 218 143, ii 262— of Spam, 
1 263 , 11 254— of England, i 144— of 
Germany, 220— the Chchter 218, notet 
-the Townley, 

Mystical Medicines of Paracelsus, ui 
443 

Mysticism, on, ih 33, iv 38 
Mystics of the Roman Church, iv 38 
Mythology, writers on, ii 54 

Naharro, Torres, Spanish comedies of, 
1 441 

TSTames, on the use of, m 106, 107, lj09 
Nantes, Edict of, ii 83, 440— revocation 
of the Edict of, IV 22, 17 
Nanteuil, epigram on a portrait by, in 
388, note * 

Napier, John, bis inven tlou of logarithms, 
111 395— his tables, 397 


NORTH SEA 

Naples, Academy of men of learning at, 

1 105,228,229 
Nardi history by, i 476 
Nardmi, ‘Roma Anuca’ of, u 389, iv 
13 

Nash diamatic author, n 269,270, wote *1, 
274, 298 

Natalis Comes, Mythologia of, ii 4 
Nations, rights of, iii 201, 209 I8ee 
Law] 

Natuial history, progress of the study of, 

1 470, 11 334, m 430, iv 346 
Natuie, law of, iv 159, 166, l74^Phai 
nomeub. of, 173— Hobhes on the La^s 
of lu 3 68-17 1— Grotius on,184— Puifen- 
dorf on iv 172 178, 193, 196 
Naud6, Gabriel his ‘ Considerations sur 
les Coups detat, ui 159— his ‘ Naii- 
deeana’n 463, note, in 5, iv 314 
Nangenus, Latin poet i 438 
Navarre Queen of, ‘ Histoire des Amans 
Fortune,’ of, u 312 
Navigation, art of, by Baldi, ii 190 
Neander, Michael, grammarian, ii 21 — 

* Erotemata Lmg Hebrseae ’ oi, 348 
Netherlands, persecution of Protestants 
in the, 1 374 

Newton, Sir Isiac, works of, in 61, 
427 , IV 342— his ‘ Pimcip a 141— de- 
finition of Algebra by, n 324— the 
Newtonian system, ui 415-417— his 
di'Jcovenesm chemistry, iv 3^2 
Newton, Nmian, edition of Cicero by, n 
44 

Nibelungen, the Lay of the, i 39 
Niccoli, citizen of Florence, i 105, 172 
Nicene faith, the, iv ■J7 
Niceron le Pere,hiogiaphical works of, 
1 328, note n 13, note 128, note 
Nicholas V , Pope, a pation of learning, i 
145— character of, %b — * Letters of in- 
dulgence by, 157— hbrary of, 166, 
note ® 

Nicolas of Bagusa, i 185 
Nicole, on the wotestant Controversy, 
&c , IV 22, 31, 80— ‘ Essais de Morale, 
156 

Niebuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 
quoted n 48 note® 

Nieuhoff, account of Chma by, iv 367 
Nile, the nver, 11 353 
Nizolius, Marius lexicographer, * Ob 
servationes in M T Ciceronem, i 332 , 
u 386— his prmciples of philosophy, 
114,115 

Noah Seven Precepts of the sons of, in 
146 

Nominalists, the, i 18— controversies of, 
186, and Ilealists 188 , in 4 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iv 219 
Norman poets of the twelfth thirteenth, 
and fourteenth cemunes, i 33 
Noins Essay on the Ideal "Woild* by, 

IV 102 

North Sea, the, Engli^ dtecovenes in, li. 
352 
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NOSCE TEIPSUM 

♦Nosce Teipsum" poem by Sir John 
Davies, 11 22^ 

Nott, Dr, his character of the poets 
Surrey and Wyatt, i 431 435 
Kone, La, * Discourses ’ of, ii 145 
‘jNrouvelles Nouvelles, Cent,* i 212 
JSfovels, I«ilian, i 418 , ii 311 , iii 385— 
Spanish ii 3] 4, 315 , in 384— French, 
1 135,212,449, 11 312, iv 326 
Nowell, master of Westminster school, i 
345, 11 85— catechism ot, 40 
Numismatics, science of, u 53, 361, iv 
14 [^ee Coins ] r 

Nunnes (or Pindanus), i. 341— his Greek 
grammar, li 18 

* Nut brown Maid,’ the, ballad of, i 319 

Oath of allegiance, ii 396 
Oaths on, iii 135— promissory, 196 
Obedience, passive, li 140 , iii 15*7, 163, 
186 

* Oceana ’ of Harrington, iv 200 
Ochino, Bernard, the Capuchin preacher, 

3t2 

Ockham, William,! 18,18'r, iii 143 
Ockland, the Anglorum Prcella’ by, ii 
248 

* Odyssey,’ the, Iv 330 
GScolampadius, the reformer and scholar, 

1 274,302,359 364 11 24— buned 

m Basle Cathedral, i 365 
Olaus Magnus, the naturalist, li 336 
Old Bachelor, play of, iv 288 
Oldenburg editor of the Philosophical 
1 rans ictions, &c , iv 339 
Oldham, satirical poetry of, Iv 246, 251 
Ol^arius, his fravela in Russia, ui 450 
01i\a, Perez d’, a moral writer, i 404 
Ohvetan, New Testament of, i 388 
Onkelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen 
tatouchby,! 320 
Opera, French, iv 279 
Opera, Italian, ii 252 
Ophelia, Shakspeares character of, ill 
331 

Opitz, German lyric poet, ill 247, 248 and 
note, IV 233— his foUoweis, ill 248 
Oporinus, scholar and printer, 11 24— his 
nress prohibited, ii 365 
Optics, science of, ii 330 , Iii 424, 443— 
Dioptrics, science of, 427 
Oracles, History of, by Pontenelle, Iv 
296 

Oratory, Congregation of the, iv 68 
‘ Orfeo ’ drama of, by Politian, 1 214 
Organon Novum of Bacon, Boyle’s ob- 
servations on, IV 342 \See Bacon ] 
Onental literature and languages, I 320, 
473, li 347, Iii 444, iv 363— poetry, 
Iii 239 

* Orlando Funoso ’ of Ariosto criticised, L 

309, 311, 313 , II 198 
‘Orlando Innamorato,’ the, of Bolardo, 
i 230, 310, 311— its continuation by 
Agostini, 310, 423— some accoimt of 
Borni’s poem of, 369, 370— re-wrltten 


PALLSTRINA 

by Bemi, 423— Domenichi s alteration 
of, 424 

Ornithology, writers on.lli 430 , h 345 
Orobio, the Jew, on the Piophecies, iv 
46 

Orrery, Lord the Parthenissa of, iv 331 
Ortehus, geographical treatises by, 1 476 
— ‘Theatium Oibis Terrarmn’ of, u 
363-355 

‘ Ortiz, Don Sancho,’ celebrated tragedy 
of,il 258,259 ® ^ 

Orto Decio da, tragedies of, li 249 
Osborn s ‘ Advice to his Sou,’ iii 164 
Oborius, Bishop, his treatise * De Gloria ’ 
ii 31 

Obsory, Lord, satincal poetry of, Iv 246 
Ottfried, turned the Gospels into German 
verse,! 38,«o<ek 

Otway, Diamatisl, poetry of,lv 251— his 
‘Venice Piescr\ed,' 269, 285— * Ihe 
Orphan,’ 285 

Oughtred, his * CUvls mathcmatica,* ih 
404, mte I 

Overall, BUhop, his ‘ Convocation Book.’ 
iv 201 

Overbury, Sif Thomas, his ‘ Characters.' 
ill 378 

Ovid, imitated by Milton in bis Latin 
poems, Hi 279 , iv 237— his ‘ Metamor 
phoses excelled by the ‘Orlando lu 
noso,’ i 313 hee also, iii 230, 212, iv 
233, 253, 320 

Oviedo, or Gouzalo Hcinandez his India, 
i 47b, 11 340,351 , Ui 431 
Owen Latin Epigrams of, 111 27t 
Oxford, university of, 1 H, 16, 16 , li 
357— created its own patrons, 1 15, 
16— books gi\en to, 110— Greek lec 
tures, 278, 29 i, note— the university 
press, li 42— lectures m Gieek and 
Latin at, i 346— defective state of the 
learning ot in the fifteenth centuiy, 
110— Woods charicter of, 349— Latin 
poetry at,iv 266— the Bodleian libiaiy, 
li 358 , ill 454 


Pacioli, Luca dl Borgo, algebraist, 1 242, 
mU 

Paderbom, school of, i 7l * 

Padua, university of, 1 19, 320 , il 332 
356, 360— schoolmen of, u lOl , lii. 5— 
public garden of, 11 340 ^ 

‘ PsBdotrophia, poem of, ii 215 
Pagnluus, version of the Bvangile by, 1 
387 , il 98— of the Koran by, i 474, 11 
SS^translation of Scripture by, 1 38t, 

Pamter, * Palace of Pleasure ’ by, li 318 
IMnters, the Bolognese school, 11 199 
Painting, treatise on, by RaflEaelle Bor- 
ghino, li 289 

Palearlus, Aoiiius, Latin poem of, on the 
Immortality of the Soul, i 438, ii 
302 

Palestrina church music improved by, ii 
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PALLY 

252, woie f-— its influence on religion, 
253 

Paley, Dr , his Moial Philosophy iv 169 
170, 178— his Object ions to Grotius ui 
217— character of iv 178 
Palgrave Sii I , on the uithenticity of 
Ingulfuss History ot Cl oyland i 28 
Palingenius Stellatus>[oi Maa/olliJ,i 371, 
438 

Palingenius, his ‘ Zodiacus Vitse,’ i 371 , 
11 247 

Palladius, Danish translation of the Senp 
turesby, 1 387 

Pallavicmo, Ferrante, writings of ii 398 , 
uI 353 

Pallavicino, Sforza, ni 365 
‘ Palmerin of Oliva, romance, i 448 , u 
313 

Palmonn of England, li 313 — abridgment 
by Southey, tb 

Palnuen the ‘ l-ita Civile* of i 164 
Palsgrave s Fiench giammar, i 156 
P'^^irollus, hib *Notitia Digmtatum, li 

Pandects of Justinian, i 62, 416 
Pandolfini, hi*' moril dialo^e, i 164 
Panizzi, 1 199 note ^ — on the Orlando 
Innamorato, i 370, note ‘‘—on the 
* Mambnano,’ 231, note on die ex- 
tempoianeous comedy, iii 284 note “ 
— on the ‘Amodigi* of B lasso, ii 
19l,woic‘‘ 

PmnaiLs pimting press of, in Italy, i 
162— petition of, 219 
Pintomime remarks on m 284, «ofe™ 
PAnvimus, Onuphnub, u 30— his learn- 
ing, 48, 49 — De Ludls Ciicenbihus’ of, 
52 

Panzer, ‘ Annales Typographic! ' i 161 
Pap \1 Influence in Europe, ii b8 39o — 
Its decline, 401 , Iv 17 — Anglican wnt- 
ings against popery, 27— evaded on 
noi th side of the Alps, 414— claimb of 
ii 89 

Paper, it«j invention, i 56, 57— cotton 
paper preceded that liom linen rag, 57 
— charters and papal hulls on cotton 
paper, %b — hist used in the Greek em- 
pii e in the tw elfth century for MSb i6 
— in Italy in che thirteenth %b —among 
the Saracens, of remoter antiquity ib 
— called * Charta Damaacena * by the 
Arabian literati, 58— linen papei dated 
from A n 1100, 57, 58— of mi\ed ma- 
terials, 59 — excellence of the linen 
paper first used for books and prmt 
mg, 61 

Papiab, Latin dictionary of, i 73, 62— his 
Latin version of some lines of Hesiod, 

Papinian,writer on Jurisprudence, 11 170 
Pappus the geometer, editions of , ii 326 
Papyrus, employed for all documentb 
under Charlemagne,! 57— Egyptian, 
Paracelsus, his speculative phllosophj in 
xnedidne described, i 397, 466 , in 443 


PASrON 

—school of, 11 347 , m 12, 13, 23 , iv 
361— his impo-'Liiiesand extiavagances, 
111 23 

‘Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ the, ii 218 
219 

*PaiadiseLo*tt iv 275 
Puadoa.es, Hobbes s, iii li9 — of Sir 
Thomas Biowne, 153 
Parmus, on the t pistle to the Romans and 
the divme right of kings lii 162 
Parchments the use of them much su 
perseded by the invention of paper i 
57— their expense, ib — erasuie of MbS 
thereof, for the sake of new vntings 
%b —monuments of learning and record 
thereby lost ib —restoration of some 
effected, a6— law MSS generally on 61 
Pard, Ambrose, chiiurgical wntcr ii siq 
Parental anthonty, in 191 , iv 204 
Parfrey, John, his mystery ‘Candlemas 
Day,’ 1 442 

Pans, University of ongin of, i 12— its 
scholastic philosophy, if» 13— its in- 
ciease, 14 16,334— first Greek press at, 
257, 334— Its repute foi philological pui- 
smts,ii 5 — Academy of Sciencfs n 339 
— theatres m, 11 266— the Royal Li 
biary of 3o8— nominalists of, 1 I 86 — 
forbidden to confer degrees in cn il 1 iv , 

II 372— pi ess at, 1 232 [£'<0 tianee] 

Paaker Archbishop, u 46,359 
Parkmson, his ‘ I heatrum Bot mieurn 111 

415 

Parliament English and constitution, i\ 
206 207,208 — May s History of , 111 376 
Parmenides on heat and cold, n 104 

* Pamaso Espafiol ofSedano,n 200,203, 

III 236 

* Parnobo Italiano ’ of Rubhi, ni 228 and 

note 

* Pamassus, News from,’ by Boccalmi, lu 

351 

‘Parrhasiana* of Le Clerc iv 335 
Pamta, Paolo, ‘ Discoisi pohtici ’ of, 11 
147 

Pascal, his e\penment on the barometer 
111 35 note — on the Puy de DOme, 424 
— writings of, IV 31, 88, 102— his 
‘Thoughts on Miracles,’ iv 41-46, 302, 
151— his Provincial Letters, 43 , 153 — 
on Geometry, in 402, iv 103— his 
leverence for religion, 104— his acute 
observation 104,293 
Paschasius, Radhert, 1 25, note i 
Pasor George, Greek scholar, writings of 
11 373 

Pasquier, u 236, 263, 265— his ‘Re 
cherches de la France ’ 309 
PassAu Pacification of, il 58 60 
Passavanti, reUgious writer, i 164 
Passerat, Latin poet ii 244, 293 
Passions, the iv 116,.156— analysis of by 
Hobbes, m 117, 118, 122— bpmosa, iv 
115 

Fasten Letters the, 1 168, 169, 317 and • 

notek 
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PASTOR FIDO 

* Pastor Pido,* u 251, lu 283 
Pastoral lomance de&cribed i 265, ni 
386— pastoral poetry, ii 221, 222 310 , 
IV 226 — dramas, 11 250, lU 282,321 
Pastonni, sonnet on Genoa by, iv 225 
Pastrengo i it2 

Patei no, Ludovico sonnets of ii 185 
Patin, Guy, writings of, u 462 , in 153, 
310 

Patnzvi, Francis, on the Roman military 
system n 51— Ins * Discussioues Pen- 
pateticse, 103, m 6 
Patru, forensic speeches of, iii 367 , iv 61 
P lul iX , pope, persecutes the f amed, i 
]65 

Paul in , pope establishes the Jesuits, i 
374 — convokes the Council of Trent, 
375, li 62,68,82 
Paul IV, ii 68,365 

Paul y ii 77, note *, 401, 432— his dis 
pute with Venice 396 
Piul «!, St , school, 1 278 
Pdullus,on the right of occupancy, iii 191 
Peacock, Mr , definition of algebra by, u 
322, note s 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iv 57 
Pearson, and Casaubon, note& on Diogenes 
Laertius by, iv 9 

Ptcock, Bishop, remarks on the language 
of, 1 317, note ^ 

Pocorone, the * a celebrated moral fiction, 
1 136 

Pecquet medical obsei rations of. 111 443 , 
Iv 860 

Peele,Gcoige, playsof, 11 272 273 
Peircsc, Nicholas, his learning, m ISI, 
411, 143, note ®— lile and chaiacter,461 
— his travels, 462 — his additions to 
botany, t6 -scientific discoveries, 463 — 
literary zeal of, 462 

Pelagian controversy the, Iv 28 — the 
Semi-Pelagians, u 74, 76— their hypo- 
thesis, 427 

Pelham, Lady, MS letter of, 55, note y, 
169 

Pelisson, his * History of the French Aca- 
demy, Mi 244,363 

Pellcgiino, Camillo, his conrnjvcrsy with 
the Academy of Florence i iiO.uotfd, 
il 306 307 — his poems, 183— his dia- 
logue, * II Caraffa, 307, note ° 

Pelletiei, Alj,ebra of, ii 319 
Pelletier's ‘ Art of Poetry, il 308— also 
his veision of Horace, zb note 
Peihcan, his reli^ous tenets, i 301— his 
* Commentarii Biblioium, 473 — He- 
brew grammar by 262 
Pembroke WiUi im, Lari of, poetry of, iii 
264 note k, 263 

Pen and the bword ’ Andreas’s parable 
of, III 355, wote*’ 

Pena on botany il 341 
Pennant's British Zoology ii 338 
‘ Pens^es diveises sur la comete de 1680,' 
byil^yle, iv 312 

Peiceptlon, theories of Malebranche, 


PETTY 

Locke, Stewart, Ac , on, iv 86, 87, 88 
and Ttote 

Percy s ‘ Eeliques of Ancient Poetrj u 
233 

Peregrino, writings of, ill 366 
Pereira Gomez, the * Margarita Anto- 
niana, u 116' 

Perez Lines de la Hita, Spanish novelist, 
il 315 

Peilers, Bonaventure des,his ‘ Cymbalum 
Hundi, II 96 noted 

Peiizonius, ii 28— philological woiks oi, 
387, iv 4 

Perkins, Calvmistic divine, science of 
morals by, ii 85 , iii 144 
Perotti, * Cornucopia,' Ac , of, i 196— 
medical works of, 344 
Perpmianus, Jesuit of Valencia, orations 
of, 11 31 

Perrault Charles his 'Parallel of the 
Ancients and Modems,' iv 307, 324— 
tales by, 329 

Perrault Nicolais, his * Morale des Jd 
suites, iv 153 

Peri on, Du, cardinal and archbibhop of 
Sens, the t^ent and influence of, ii ioo, 
40C, note, 407 and note — ' Perronuno,’ 
Iv 314 

Peibccution of Protestants, i 369 — in 
Spam and in the Low Countne<», 374— 
day of St Baitholomew, ii 117, 162— 
by the two Manes, 136 
Persian language, Ac, the, II 350, lii 449, 
IV 364 

Persons the Jesuit, conduct of il 89, 144 
Perspective, wntcis on the science of, ii 
330 

Peruvian bark discovery of, iv 363 
Peruzzl, treatise on Perspective by, li 330 
Petavius, chronological works of ii 67, 
392 393, IV 15— his Grtck, Hebrew 
and Latin poetiy, in 273— Ins ‘Dog- 
mata thcologica 11 153 , iv 37 
Peter Clumacensis his J leatise against 
the Jews i 58 — explanation of his 
woi ds e\ rasuns ve tcrum paunoium,' 
zb and notch 

Peter Lombard, ‘ Propositions of the Fa 
theis' by, i IZ, noted — Liber Senten 
tlamra ' of, 97 

Petit, h ranch scholar,! 340, li 379 
Petit Samuel, on the Athenian lavs, II 
391 r 

Pitrarch, the first restorer of letters, i 
43, 83— attempts the study of Greek, 
99— Latin poems of 85, ii 302— his 
Eclogues i6— his Sonnets and Can 
zones,! 478, n 191 nofe 9, 302 — idol- 
ised m Italy 204-~imitatois of 186 
303— fassoni s n marks on, in 355— 
Life of, by Aretin, 1 164— opinions on 
the natuie of his love for Laura, li 302 
Petri, Olaus, translation of the Scriptures 
into Swedish by, I 387 
Pettj ,Sii WilLiam, political arithmetic of, 
Iv 216 
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PEUCER. 

Peucer, son-in-law of Calvin, ii. Y5- 

Pezron, bis ‘ Antiquity dos temps d(5- 
voilde/ iv. 15. 

Pfeffercorn, the converted Jew, i. 296. 

Pfintzing, Melchior, bis poem of ‘ Tlieuer- 
danks,' i. 429. 

Pfisier, Bible of, i. 158, 

Phjedrus, Fabulm of, iv. 22?, 228. 

Phaer, translator, ii. 229, 310. 

Phalaris, epistles of, iv. 10. 

‘ Pharsalia,’ Lucan's, Brdboeufs, iv. 235, 
304— May’s Supplement, iii, 2?8. 

Phavorinus, bis ‘ Etymologicum M g- 
num,’ i, 226, 333, 

‘ Phllaster,’ play of, iii. 324. 

Philip Augustus, lung of France, i, 15. 

Philip II. of Spain, reign of, il. 62, 90, 93, 
200, 209,210, note ’'—sends an embassy 
to Pekin in 1580, 352. 

Philip III. of Spain, ii. 2l2,'note ; iii. 236. 

Philip ly. of Spain, iii. 236. 

Philips, bis ‘ TbeatrmnPoetamm iv. 321. 

PbUo, and the Alexandrian school of phi- 
losophy, i. 206. 

Philology, progress of, ii. 1, 8— m Ger- 
many, 22; iv- 2, &c. % 

‘ Philosophiae elementae ’ of Hobbes, hi. 
126. 

‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ iv. 339. 

Philosophy, Experimental, iv. 33?. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i. 12, 1?, 19, 
389, 391 ; il 23; iii. 4; iv. 60 — of 
Bacon, il 113; iii. 23, 68; iv, 40 — of 
Locke and Bayle, 40.— of Descartes and 
Gassendi, ib., 61, 6?, 68, ?0, ?6 ; iii 69- 
99, &c.— of Galileo and Kepler, 3 — 

/ Nizolius’s principles of, ii. 114 — of 
Hobbes, iii. 99-130 — Melanchthon’s 
‘ Philippic method of,’ iii 4 — Campa- 
nella’s theory, ?— history of Speculative 
philosophy, I 389 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 60— the 
Aristotelian philosophy, i. 201, 390, 
391 ; il 100, 101 ; iii 1, 4; iv. 60, 82— 
of Boethius, i. 2— the Platonic, 200, 201 ; 
il 110; iii. 63 — the Peripatetic dialec- 
tics, 3 — scholastic and genuine Aris- 
totelians distinguished, i. 391 ; ii. 100 ; 
iii, 2— the Epicurean school, 95— meta- 
physical writers, 4, 129 ; iv. 60 et seq.— 
Moral Philosophy, i. 401 ; ii. 119 ; Iii. 
131-155 ; iv. 151— Political Philosophy, 
L 401; il 130; iii. 156-1?9 ; iv. 191— 
occult,!, 399— Stewart’s Dissertation on 
the Progress of Philosophy, iii. ??, note 
— Ethics of Spinosa, iv, 156, 

Physical Sciences in the middle ages, i. 11 2. 

Physicians, College of, founded by Henry 
VIlI.,i. 465. 

Physiology, yegetable, iv. 353. 

' Phytopinax,’ botanical work, ii. 343. 

* Phytopinax,’ hi 435. 

Pibrac, a lawyer and versifier, il 215. 

Piccolomini, Alexander, ‘ Moral Institu- 
tions’ of, ii, 128— ‘ Anatomise prmlec- 
tlones’ of, 346, 

* Picture, The,’ play of, iii. 343. 


PLOTINUS. 

Picus of Mirandola, I 206-209 ; ii. 104. 

‘PletradelParagone’ of Trajan Boccalini, 
iii. 353. 

Pigafetta, voyages by, il 351. 

Pighius, antiquary, ii. 52. 

Pig-noria on the Isiac tablet, il 389. 

Pilatus, Leon, translation of Homer by, 
I 100. 

‘ Pilgrim’ of Purchas, iii. 450, 

‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ of John Bunyan, iv 
326,331. 

Pin, John, French scholar, i. 283, 341, 

Piiicianqjs treatise on the Art of Poetry 
ii, 308? 

Pinciaiius, works of, i. 341. 

Pindar, iii. 233, 234— Italian translation 
of, 235— Schmidt’s edition of, ii. 3?4. 

Pinelli, Gian Vtncenzio, museum and 
library of, ii. 340, 360 ; iii. 461, 462. 

Pinkerton on Medals and Gems, ii. 359. 

Pinkerton’s Scottish Poems, i. 34?, note I 

Pinson the printer, i. 345. 

Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, ii. 336, 
noteK 

Pirckheimer, Bilibald, i. 2?5 md note 
3.58, woteS— Epistle of,toMelanchthoii. 
355, Epistle of Erasmus to, ib. 
359, .361, note, 

Pisa, school of, ii. 101— siege of in 1508, 
35 6— Leonard of, 321— botanical garden 
of, i. 4?0; ii. 340— leaning tower of, 
332. 

Piso on the Materia Medica of Brazil, hi, 
431. 

Pitcairn, medical theory of, iv. 362. 

PitiscTus, the mathematician, h. 326. 

Pius V., bulls of, against Baius, ii. ?6 ; iv. 
30— against Queen Elizabeth, h. 89— 
his rigour against the press, 366, 

Placette, Lu, ‘Essais de Morale ’ of, iv. 
155, 115,116, noteK 

Plants, classification of, h.341; iv, 351 — 
distinction of trees and shrubs, 352— on 
vegetable physiology, 353 — the ana 
tomy of, ib. — the sexual system of, 354 
Botany.] 

Plater, medical discoveries of, iL 346. 

Platina, the academician at Eome, i, 165, 

Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, hi, 34 
—by Descartes, 80. 

Platonic academy at Florence, i. 181, 200 
— Philosophy, the, 201,392 ; ii, 101,110 ; 
iv. 63— Theology, i. 200. . 

Platonism, the modem, L 151, 201 ; ii. 110 ; 
iv. 63,66. 

Plautus, recovery of his comedies, i. 8?— 
the Menjechmi of, imitated by Shak- 
speare and others, ii. 2?9— translated 
and acted at Ferrara, i. 215 ; iv. 2?0 — 
Aulularia, ib. 

Playfair, dissertations of, i. 460, note d ; ii. 
331, woied ; ill 44-48, 420. 

Pletho, Gemistus, i, 151 and note K 

•Plinianm Exercitationes ’ of Salmasius, 
h. 380. . 

Plotinus, philosophy of, i. 206 ; ii. 110. 
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PLUTAECH. 

Plutarch, imitations of, iii. 150— transla- 
tions of into vulgar Greek in the four- 
teenth century, i. — Amyot’s 

French, ii. 291 — ^Xy lander’s version of, 
10— North's, hi. 311— Dry den’s Life of, 
iv. 31V. 

Pococke, his great erudition, iii. 449 ; iv. 
364. 

* Poetse Minores,’ Winterton’s, ii, 375. 

* Poetarum carmina iUustrixun,’ ii. 242. 

Poetry, in the tenth and next ensuing 

centuries, L 10 — Anglo-Saxon, ib.— 
Latin poetry, ih . — Effect of ^ffhivalry 
on, 131 — Belgic, ii. 246— Danish, iii. 
250— Dutch, 249— English, i. 128, 429- 
436 ; ii. 217-241 ; iv. 233— French and 
Proven 9 al, i. 33, 127,212,427 ; ii. 210- 
217; iii. 242, 291; iv. 226— German, i. 
10, 428 ; ii. 210-217 ; iii. 246 ; iv. 233— 
Italian,! 198, 199, 232, 419 ;ii. 181-200; 
iii. 237, 354; iv. 221— Latin, i. 10, 85, 
436-438 ; ii 242-248 ; iii. 273 ; iv. 252— 
Portuguese, i. 239, 426 ; ii. 205-209 — 
Spanish, i. 122,424; ii. 200-210, 260; 
Iii. 235 — Castilian,! 424; ii. 200 — 
Scandinavian, i. 10 — Scottish, 266, 
347, i! 234, 246— blank verse, 

i. 433— pastoral, 265; iv. 231— epic, ii. 
194-200 ; iv. 232—66110118, ii. 224, 225 
— philosophical, iii. 253— metaphysical, 
11! 255 — anonymous poetry, 273 — 
worlcs on poetry, viz. Gascoyne’s Notes 
on Verse and Khyme, i! 309 — Wehbe’s 
Discourse of English poetry, 31 0-Put- 
tenham’s Art of English Poesy, ih. — 
Harvey on English Verse, ih. — Peci- 
ano’s 'treatise on the Arc of, 307 — 
Pelletier's treatise, 308 — Juan de la 
Cueva's Art of Poetry, id.— Dryden’s 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, iv. 317. 

Poggio Bracciolini, the first half of the 
fifteenth century called his age, ! 87 — 
on the ruins of Rome, 147. 

Poggio on the degraded state of the learn- 
ing in England in 1420, 1. 110. 

Poiret, his ‘ Divine (Economy,’ iv. 39. 

Poland, Protestants in, ii. 60— the Anti- 
Trinitarians of, 79 — Soclnians of, ih. 
— college at Racow, 80, 432 — Polish ver- 
sion of Scripture, 99, 

Pole, Cardinal, ii. 137. 

Polentone, Secco, Dramas of, i. 213. 

PoUtian, his Italian poems, i. 165, 197, 
314, 226,451, 452 ; ii. 302— Miscellanies 
of, i. 194 — Latin poetry of, 197— his 
Drama of Orfeo, 214. 

Political literature, ii. 130 — Economists, 
li! 163; iv. 212 — Science, ii. 130; iii. 
42 — opinions in fifteenth century, i. 137. 

Political philosophy, iii. 156 — views of 
Spinosa, iv. 195— j^wer, ii. 136. 

Polo, Gil, poetry of, ii. 204, 314. 

Polo, Marco, Travels of, i.267 ; ii. 352. 

Polybius, commentaries on by Patrizzi 
and Robortellus,ii. 51,- 52— by Casau- 
boii, 371 and mtes. 


PEEACHING. 

Polyglotts, various, iii. 446, 448 — Bible of 
Alcala i. 3-20— of Antwerp, ii. 347— 
Polyglott alphabet, 1. 474— Brian Wal- 
ton’s, iv. 363. 

Polyolblon of Drayton, iii. 258. 

Pomfret, his ‘ Choice,’ a poem, iv. 251. 

Pomponatius ‘ De Immortalitate,’ i. 320, 
321, 393 ; ii. 95 — on fate and free will, 
i. 393. 

Pomponius Lsetus, on antiquities, i! 47, 

Pomponius Mela, edition of, by Vossius, 
iv. 2. 

Pontanus, Latin poems of, i. 328 ; ii. 302 
—his poem, ‘ de hortis Hesperidum,’ i. 
470, 

Pool, Matthew, ‘Synopsis Crtticorum,’ by, 
iv. 57. 

Pope, Alexander, his Correspondence, iii. 
36! 362— his ‘Rape of the Lode,’ 232, 
note. 

Pope, Sir Thomas, letter of, i. 346, note ", 

Pope Joan, on the existence of, iii. 59, 
note. 

Pope John XXI., i. 18, note 

Popeiy, writings against, iv. 27. [5'ee 
Papal] r 

Population, King's calculations on, iv. 216 
— theory of Malthus on, iii, 57. 

Port Royal Greek grammar, the, ii. 18; 
iv. 3— Racine’s ‘ History of Port Royal,’ 
29, note — dissolution of the convent 
of, 31— the Messieurs de Port Royal 
ib . — their Logic, or ‘I’Art de Penser, 
62, 80, 81, 83, 

Porta, Baptista, MagiaNaturalis of, ii. 330, 
397, 71 oied— discoveries of, ill. 435. 

Porta, Simon, a idgid Aristotelian, ii. 101. 

Portal’s ‘ History of Anatomy ’ quoted, i. 
468,469; il 346; iii 437-440, and woies; 
iv. 359. 

Portia Capece, wife of Rota the poet, ,ii, 
188. 

Porto, Luigi da, author of the novel of 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 165, note. 

Portuguese dramatic works, i, 263, 264 — 
poets, 42, 426, 442 ; il 205— poetry, 205 
— men of learning in, 208— conquests 
and trade in India by the, 351 ; iii. 165, 
note— discoveries in Africa, I 193— 
lyric poetry of, 239. 

Portus, iEmilius, a teacher of Greek, ii. 
5, 14, 25. 

Posseviu, ii. 65 and note, 67— ‘ Bibliotheca'*’ 
Selecta ’ of, i. 13, note d. 

Postel, Williaraji..the Oriental scholar, i. 
474. 

Potatoe, early notice of the, ii. 340. 

Potter's ' Antiquities of Greece,’ iv. 13— 
his ‘ Lycophron,’ 9. 

Poynet, or Porinet, John, on ‘Politique 
Power,’ il 136— onTyrannicide,137,138. 

Pratt’s edition of Bishop Hall’s works 
iii 370, note. 

Preaching, style of, before the Reforma- 
tion, ii. 456— in England after the Re- 
storation, iv. 55, 
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PREJUDICE. I 

Prejudice, Hob'bes on, iii. 124. 

Prescott, Mr., ‘ History of Ferdinand and I 
Isabella,’ by, i. 325, note. 

Press, tbe [jS’ee Pi'inting]. 

Prevost, M., bis remarb on identity, lii. 
112, note. 

Price’s notes on Apuleius, iv. 9. 

Printing, art of, i. 54— invention of, 153— 
block books, known in China, ib. 

Gutenberg’s and Costar’s moveable 

characters, 154 — first printed book, 
— progress of the art, fb,— Peter 
Schteft'er’s engraved punch, 155 — Fust 
of Mentz, 154, 158, 162— Caxton, 174— 
early sheets and books, 157— the first 
Greek printed, 171— first Greek press 
at Paris, 259 ; at Rome, 270— first edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, 

161, 257, ii. 2, 42-44— progress of the 
art in England, i. 174; ii. 366— France, 
i. 162, 174, 273 — Germany, 161, 173, 
273— Italy, 163, 224, 225— Spain, 175— 
Restrictions on the press at Rome by 
Paul lY. and Pins V., ii. 364, 365, 366 
— in Spain by Philip, 365 — in England 
by Elizabeth and the Stch* Chamber, 
366 — the *Lidex Expurgatorius ’ of 
printed books, 365 — destruction of 
works by tbe Inquisition, ib. — wood- 
cuts and illustrations, i, 191 — advan- 
tages reaped from the art, 246 — its 
effects on the Reformation, 255. 

Prisoners and slaves, Grotius on the usage 
of, iii. 210, 212. 

Promises, Grotius on the obligation of, 
iii. 194. 

‘ Promos and Cassandra,’ play of, ii. 269 ; 
iii. 307. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on the, 
i. 346— of modem languages, iv. 302. 

Property, law of, iii. 171 — right of, 
190, 193 j iv. 176, 200— census of, ii, 

162. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i. 
266, wofe— English writers of, ii, 293 — 
Hobbes, iv. 316— Cowley, fb.— Evelyn, 
317 — Drvden, ib. — Italian, i. 164, ii. 
289. 

Prosody, Latin, i. 29 ; ii. 385. 

Protestant religion, the, progress of, i. 
298, 301, 351, 358, 369, 384; ii. 58 ; iv. 
22, 26 — tenets of the Protestants 
broached by Wicliffe and his followers, 

i. 369— Luther and Calvin, 354-358, 
367— in Spain and the Low Countries, 
374; ii. 61— Austria and Poland, 66, 79 
. — Bohemia and Hungary, 66— the Pro- 
testant controversy in Germany and | 
France, 66; iv. 22— French Protestant 
refugees, 48— the Huguenots of France, 

ii. 83, 117 ; iv. 22, 47— bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Lutberati and Calvln- 
istic Churches, ii. 73, 80, 81— decline 
of Protestantism, 84— the principle 
of Protestantism, i. 382 — Anglican 
Protestantism, ii. 405. ISee Reforma- 


QUIXOTE. 

tion, Calvin, Luther, Zwingle, Me- 
lanchthon, &e.] 

Provencal poetry, the, i. 32 et seq.; ii 

. 262; iii. 239— language allied with 
Latin, i. 28, 31. 

* Provoked Husband,’ play of, iv, 276, 
290. 

‘ Provoked Wife,’ play of, iv. 291. 

Prudentius, Latin verse of, i. 30. 

Pi'ynne, tbe * Histrio-mastix ’ of, iii. 303. 

Psalters and liturgies, Greek, used in 
the church offices in Italy, i. 97 — the 
PsalterjiCprinted in 1457), 155, 157. 

Psychologic^,! theories, iii. 81, 101, 129. 

Ptolemy, the geography of, i. 193, 267— 
Ptolemaic system, iii. 413. 

Puifendorf, Samuel, on the writings of 
Bacon, iii. 67— his * Law of Nature and 
Nations,' 217, 226; iv. 162, 171-179, 
220— his ‘ Duties of a Man and a Citi- 
zen,' 171 —comparison of, with Dr. 
Paley, 178 — ‘ Theory of Politics ’ of, 
191. 

Pulci, Luigi, poems of, i. 165, 198— his 
‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ 199, 310 ; iii. 
232. 

Pulteney, ‘ History of Botany ’ of, ii. 339, 
340 and note—iv. 351, 353. 

Punch in printing invented, i. 155. 

Punishment of crimes, on, by Grotius and 
Puffeudorf, iii. 202 ; Iv. 194. 

Purbach, German mathematician, his dis- 
coveries,!. 160, 190. 

Purchas, the ‘ Pilgrim,’ a collection of 
voyages by, iii. 450. 

Puritans, the, ii. 80, 224. 

‘Purple Island,’ Fletcher’s poem of, iii. 
251, 252. 

Puttenbam, his ‘ Art of Poesie,’ i. 430 ; ii. 
42, 294, 310. 

Pynson, books printed by, 1. 237, 274 
notfi P. 

‘ Pyrrhonism,’ ii. 112, 124 ; iii. 73, 147. 

Quadrio, Italian critic, i. 312 ; ii. 186. 

Quadrlvium, mode of education, 1. 3 
note^; ii. 351, note. 

Quakers, superstitious opposition of, to 
lawful war, iff. 186. 

Quarterly Review, articles of the, quotc'd, 
i. 98, note 334, 335 ; U. 16, note 
206, note; iii. 290--on Milton, iv. 239, 
note “—articles of, ascribed to Dr. Blom- 
field, 1, 98, mte 335. 

Qnerenghi, Italian author, lii. 274. 

Quevedo, Spanish satirist, iii. 238— his 
Visions,’ and ‘ life of Tacano,’ iv. 325. 

Quietists and Mystics, iv. 39. 

Quillet, Claude, ‘ Calbpajdia ’ of, iv. 253. 

Quinault, dramas of, iv. 270— ‘ La Mere 
Coquette,' 278— operas of, 279, 280. 

Quintilian, Isidore’s opinion of^, i. 3— 
styles colloquial Latin as qmtidianvx, 
21 — on vicious orthography, ib. — MSS. 
of, discovered by Poggio, 87. 

'Quixote, Don,’ its high reputation, iit 
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STS— new views as to the design of, ib. 
— difference between the two parts of, 

381— bis library alluded to, ii. 313 ; iit. 

382— translations of, iv. SI'S' — excel- 
lence of this romance, iii. 384=. 

Rabelais, his ‘ Pantagi’uel,’ L 449 — works 
of, still have influence with the public, 

ii, 36^r ; iv. 336. 

Racan, French poet, iii. 244, 292. 

Racine, Jean, his History of Port-Royal, 
iv, 29, note — tragedies of, 230, 25t — 
‘Les Freres ennemis,’ 25^ — ‘Alex- 
andre,* ih, — his * Andromaque,’ ib. — 
‘ Britannicus,’ 260 — ‘Berenice,* 261 — 
‘Baja'zet,* 262 — ‘ Mithridate,’ ib . — 
‘ Iphigdnie,’ 263 — ‘ Phedre,’ 264 — 
‘ Ksther,’ 265 — ‘ Athalie,’ ib.— his fe- 
male characters, 266— comparisons with 
Shakspeare, with Corneille, and Euri- 
pides, 26'?— beauty of his style, 268 — 
his comedy of ‘ Les Plaideurs,’ 276 — 
Madame de S^vignd on, 298, 7wte. 
Racow, Anti-Trinitarian Academy at, ii. 
80. 

Radbert, Paschasius, quotations by, i. 25, 
note i. 

Radzivil, Prince, prints the Polish version 
of the Scriptures, ii. 99. 

Raffaele, Borghino, treatise on painting 
by, ii, 289. 

Raffaelle d'Urbino, i. 268. 

Raimondi, John Baptista, the printer, ii. 
349. The first Italian teacher of He- 
brew, i. 194 — ^Persic grammar by, iii. 
449. 

Rainaldus, Annals of Baronius continued 
by, ii, 94. 

Rainbow, theory of the, and explanation 
of the outer bow, iU. 428, 429. 

Rainolds, Dr. John, ii. 86, 139, cha- 
racter of, by Wood and others, 86, 
note 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, ii. 223, 310 ; iii. 153 
— his History of the World, 373; iv. 
316— the Mermaid Club established by, 

iii, 318, 

‘Ralph Royster Doyster/ play of, i. 447 ; 
ii. 266. 

Ilamhouillet, Marquise de, Catherine 
de Vivonne, and her daughter Julie 
d Angennes, celebrated literary Society 
of, iii. 361 — the Hotel de, a literary 
coterie, 361, 388 ; iv. 272, 327. 
Bamiresius de Prado, philology of, ii. 379. 
Ramus, Peter, his Greek Grammar, ii. 18 ; 

iv, 4— his Logic, i. 394, 395, 396 ; iL 
117 ; iii. 2; iv. 62— the Eamists, iii. 6. 

Ramusio, travels edited by, i. 267, 476: 
ii. 350, 351. 

Ranke, Geman historian, il. 252, note f— 
his History of Reformation, i. 300, 301, 
note. 

Raphael of Volterra, antiquary, I. 333; 
ii. 47. 

Rapheling, his Arabic lexicon, iii. 448. 


REFORMATION. 

Bapin, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, ii. 293 • 
hi. 273, extolled the disputations 
of the schools, iv. 60— imitation of 
Horace by, ii. 215. 

Rapin, R(5n^, merit of his Latin poem on 
Gardens, iv. 253 — on eloquence and 
poetry, 303— his ‘ Parallels of the Great 
Men of Antiquity,’ 304. 

Rauwolf, the German naturalist, ii. 340 , 
note K 

Ravaill^re, La, ancient Latin song quoted 
from, i. 23, note. 

Rawley’s Life of Lord Bacon, iii. 23, note, 
30. 

Ray, his Ornithology and History of 
Fishes, iv. 345 — ‘Synopsis of Quad- 
rupeds,’ 346 — ‘Historia Plautarum,’ 
&c., 351 — geological observations of, 
356, 358. 

Raymond of Toulouse, his letter to 
Henry III., i. 59. 

Eaynouard, M., his ‘ Choix des Poesies des 
Troubadours,’ i. 20, 35— on the fto- 
ven^al or Romance language, 21-27,35, 
note 8— on Portuguese lyric poetry, 
239— critKisms of, on the ‘ Araucana * 
of Ercilla, h. 204. 

Real, St., works of, iv. 47. 

Realists, disputations of the, i. 18, 186 ; 
iii, 4. 

Reason, human, on, i. 203 ; iv. 102, 114, 
157. 

Reasoning, art of, Hobbes on the, Iii. ill, 
116. [£' 6(2 Logic.] 

Rebulgo, Mingo, Pastorals of, ii. 260. 

Recitative suggested by Rinuccini, ii, 
253. 

Record, Robert, ‘ Whetstone of Wit,* by, 
ii. 320. 

Redi, his philosoph;f, iii. 351— sonnets of, 
and ode, ‘ Bacco in Toscana,’ iv. 224, 
225— his correspondence, 292— zoology 
of, 347. 

Redman, Dr., character of, i. 348 — 
a tutor of repute at Cambridge, ii. 38, 
note f. 

Reformation, the origin of, i. 298— spirit 
of, i. 381; ii. 13‘2, 404— its tenets, 
427— its effects on learning, i. 308, 341, 
342 — on printing, 255— its progress in 
Germany and Sw'itzerland, 354— alien- 
ation of ecclesiastical revenues to the 
state, 355 — expulsion from the conT 
vents, f 6. — revolutionary excitement, 
366, 365 ; ii. 132 — growth of fanaticism, 
i. 356— its appeal 10 the ignorant, 365— 
active part taken by women, ib . — 
parallel between those times and the 
present, fO.— differences among the re- 
formers, 367— its spread in England, 
369— in Italy. 369, 370, 371— in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, 300, 301, 354 
— in Spain and Low Countries, 374— 
persecutions by the Inquisition, ib.-— 
order of the Jesuits, ib„ 375— character 
of Luther and his writings, 376-378— 
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theological writings of the period, 3Y9, 
3 g0-~the controversies of the reformers, 
3S1 — the principle of Protestantism, 
38 2-— the passions instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Reformation, 383— the 
mischiefs arising from the abandon- 
ment of the right of free Inquiry, 384 
— controversies of Gathohc and Pro- 
testant chiirclmien, ii. 404— defections 
to Catholicism, 406, 407 — interference 
of the civil power with,!. 354 ; ii. 439, 
440— confession of Augsburg, i. 358 ; 

ii. 58— controversies of the chief re- 
formers, i. 358 et seq. — dispute between 
the Swiss reformers and Luther, 367 
—its progress, ii. 58— the ‘ Eefoimatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum,’ under Ed- 
ward VI., 32— Protestants of Fi*ance, 
their controversy with the Galilean 
church, iv. 22-27 — writings of the 
Church of England divines against the 
doctrines of Rome, 27, 28— re-action in 
favour of the Church of Rome in Italy 
and Spain, ii. 61 , 64,404— the * Formula 
Concordise,’ of the Lutheran churches, 
75,' 416, 4! 7— Church of «:glnglan(3, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 16, note y — the 
high-church party, 418. Luther, 
Calvin, Melanchthon, Zwingle, &c.3 

Refraction suggested as the cause of 
prismatic division of colours, iii. 427 
— law of, 425. 

Regicide [.yee Tyrannicide], 

Regio, works of, i. 178. 

Regiomontanus, the mathematician, i. 
160, 190,221— his treatise ou triangles, 
458, 459. 

Regis, Jean Silvain, his ‘Systbme de la 
PhllosopMe,’ iv. 78, note'^, 79, note. 

Regius, professor of medicine at Utrecht, 

iii. 95. 

Eegnard, dramatic author, ii. 265— his 
‘Le Joueur,' iv. 276— ‘Le L^gataire,’ 
277 — Les Menechmes,’ ib. 

Regnier, satires of, iii. 244. 

* Rehearsal, the,’ a satire by the Duke of 

Buckingham, iv. 320. 

Reid’s Essays, iii. 68, note “ ; iv. 87— his 
animadversion on Descartes, iii. 77, note. 

Reindeer, the, Albertus on, ii. 336. 

Reinesius, a Saxon physician, *Varise 
Lectioiies’ of, ii. 378 and noteh. 

#Reinold, Piussian tables of, ii. 327. 

* Relapse, the,’ play of, iv. 290, 

* Eeli^o Medici ’ of Sir T. Browne, iii, 

153, note. 

Religion, natural, on, i. 203 — by Lord 
Bacon, iii. 37— on its laws, i- 393— in- 
fluence of reason, 203— its influence 
upon poetry, 135 — inspiration and 
Scripture, 203— five notions of, iii. 18— 
evidences of, denied by the Socinians, 
.!i. 433— ttaditions, i. 204— legends and 
Influence of saints, 205— doctrines of 
the Christian, 298, 299 — vindications 
of Christianity by Pascal, iv. 41— by 


RHODOMANK. 

Huet, 46— toleration in, il, 168, 440, 
441, 442— union of religious parties 
sought by Grotius, 413, woie— and by 
Calixtus, 416 — controversy on grace 
and free-will, 425 — religious opinions in 
the fifteenth century, i. 138 — Deistical 
writers, ii. 95 — religious toleration, re- 
marks of Jeremy Taylor, 442-451— 
theory of Hobbes on Religion, iii. 125. 
Rome, Reformation, Protestants.] 
Religious persecution of the sixteenth 
century, ii. 440. 

Remonstrants, the, ii. 428 ; iv. 32, 35. 
Aminians.] 

Eenouard on the state of learning in Italy 
n.U,note\ 

Reproduction, animal, iv. 361. 

‘ Republic ’ of Bodin, analysis of, ii. 148- 
166. 

Republics, on the institutions of, iv. 198- 
201 . 

Resende, Garcia de, Latin grammar ot*, 

1. 341. 

Retrospective Review in Aleman, ii. 315, 
note. 

Retz, Cardinal de. Memoirs of, iv. 367- 
Reuchliii, i. 212— cabalistic philosophy 
of, 233— contention of, with the monks, 
296 — Greek grammar and acquirements 
of, 184, note, 186, 212— Latin plays of. 
213. 

Revelation, arguments founded on, iv. 160, 
162. 

Revels, master of the, duties of, ii. 268 ; 

iii. 302. 

Revenues, Public, Bodin on, ii. 163. 
Reviews, the first : the ' Journal des 
Savans,’ iv. 308 — the ‘Mercure Ga- 
lant,’ 309 — Bayle’s ‘Nouvelles de la 
Rdpublique des Lettres,’ 310, 311 — 
Le Clerc’s ‘ Bibliothbque Universelle,’ 
ib. — The * Leipsic Acts,’ ib. — Italian 
jounials, ib.— ‘Mercure Savant,’ ib.— 
English Reviews, 312. 

Revius, the theologian, iii. 79. 

Revolution, Bodin on the causes of,n. 156. 

‘ Reynard the Foxe,’ Caxton’s * Historye 
of,’ i. 136. 

Rhaeticus, Joachim, mathematician, i. 
464 ; ii. 326. 

Rheede, ‘ HortusIndicusMalaharicus’ of, 

iv. 356. 

Eheims, Vulgate of, translation of New 
Testament from, by English Catholics 
in 1582, ii. 99. 

Rhenanus Beatus, i. 290, mte, 359, 363, 
note^. 

Rhenish Academy, the, i. 211. 

Rhetoric of Cassiodorus, i. 3, note. 
Rhetoric, Fouquelin’s treatise on, li. 308 
— \yilsori’s, 309— Cox’s, i. 457 ; ii. 309. 
Rhodigiuus, Gaelius, ‘ Lectiones Antiquaj ’ 
of, i. 272,332; ii. 8,47. 

Rhodoroann, Laurence, works Of, ii. 18, 
24,131 — his Life of Luther 24— Greek 
verses of, ib. 
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Rhyme Latiu origin of i. 31— English, 
Dascojme^s Xotes on Instruction ’ ii 
309. 

Ribeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, i. 426 
— his ‘ Diana of Montemayor/ ib. 

Ricci, the Jesuit, 'rravels in China bv 
iii. 449. 

Eiccoboni, ‘ Hist, du Theatre Italien.’ iii. 
281 . 

Richard IL, dethronement of, ii. is'?. 
Richard III., players in the time of, i. 
444. 

‘ Richard Duke of York,’ play of, ii. 271. 
Richelet, Dictionnaire de, iv. 29®. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron of men of 
learning, iii. 292, 361, 363, 365 ; iv. 298 
—supports the liberties of tlie Gallican 
church, ii. 403— prejudice of, against 
the Cid, iii. 365 — ^letters and writings 
of, 363 ; ^Sfeealso iv. 22, 29— Lord Bacon 
esteemed by, iii. 66 and note. 

Richer, his work on the ecclesiastical 
power, ii. 400. 

Rlgault, or Rigaltius, French critic, ii 
379. 

Ririuccini, Ottavio, suggests the idea of 
‘ Recitative,’ ii. 253. 

‘Rivella, adventures of,’ iv. 335,«ofe. 
Rivers, Lord, his ‘Diets of Philosophers, 
i. 189. ^ 

Rivet, Calvinist writer, ii. 453. 

Rivinus, his ‘ Res Herbaria,’ iv. 351. 
Eivoli, Armenian Dictionary compiled by 
iii. 449. 

Roads, Roman, history of, ii. 389. 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
trarch, i, 83. 

Eoberval, French mathematician iii 
402, 423. ’ 

Robison, w’orks of, iii. 68. 

Robortellus, philological work of, ii 20 
30, 48— his controversy with Sigonius’ 
50, on military changes, 51. 

Rocco, Italian dramatist, ill, 282,457 
Rochefoucault, Due de la, his maxims iii 
124, 385 ; iv. 179. ’ ’ 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of, iv. 246, 251. 
R^olph II. of Austria persecutes the 
Protestants, ii. 66. 

Roger, the Jesuit, Travels of, iii. 449. 
Rogers, his ‘Anatomy of the Mind*’ ii 
46. ’ 

Rogers, Mr., his poem of ‘Italy,’ i. isi 
note^. •' ' > 


Bom Fe™»d0 de, i 


i. 263. 

Rollenhagen, the 

ii. 217. 

Rollock, Hercules, poem hy. ii. 246 

Rnmai/* nr n tL’ 


royal. 

Leonois,’ 136, note ^ — Romance or Pro 
ven9al language, i. 26, 31, 32, 34* tt 

IP ’ of, Spanish and 

Moorish, i. 238 ; ii. 209. 313; iii. 236 
a79-I rench, 1. 30, 32; iii. 385; iv.326 
-heroic, 111. 386; iv. 326~of chivalry 
1. 44S J ii. 316-of Italy, 288~EngliS’ 
29b; IV. 331— pastoral, i. 265; iii. 335 
Lome, university or gymnasium of, i. 2B*9 

—the city sacked by Bourbon, 327 

Library of the Vatican, ii. 358— works of 
Cicero, Dionysius, Gellius, Grasvius, 
Gruchius, Livy, Manutius, Niebuh? 
Panvimus, Pomponius Ljetus, Robor’ 
tellus, Sigonins, &C.&C., on its hto? 
and antiquities, ii. 47-53 — Poggio’s 
observations on the ruins of i i47-_ 
jurisprudence of, ii. 170 ; m.’ 179-190 
; iv, 173, 217-220— Leibnitz on the 

law^s of, 217 — modem poets of 221 

ctarch of 1.296,299; il. 6S, 403-origln 
of the Relormation, i. 298-controvefsv 
on the J^apal power, ii. 86, 403 : iv. 17-1 
discipline of the clergy, li. 62 — books 
prohibited by the church, 365— religious 
J-eatises qf the church. 45^ 

Latm, Learning, Reformation, &:c T ^ 
Rondelet,' Ichthyology’ of, ii. 338. " 
Ronsard, Pierre, poetry of, ii. 212. 309 • 
iii. 240, 245, 255 ; iv. 230. ’ 

Roquefort, his ‘Glossaire de la Laneiie 
Eomane,' i. 24. note h_.Eta't de la 
Poesie Iran^aise,’ 35- 
Rosa, Salvator, satires of, iv. 224, 225 
Roscelin, theories of, i. 13, is, ise 
Roscoe, William, his criticism on poetical 
prose, i. 88, note 266, note— obliga- 
tions to, 269, note d_hi8 Leo X., 226, 
note 470, note h. * 

I^f^scommon, Earl of, poems by, iv. 

Rose, or Rossmus, ‘De justli rs^uublictE 
potestate,’ ii. 139, ju, 

Roson, Dr., Arabian algebra translated 
, by,ii. 320,noicd. 

, l^sicruciun Society, iii. I66, 443. 

! ' Rosmunda,’ tragedy of, i. 270 271 
Rossi, or Erythraius, collections of ii 34 
woic criticisms of, iii. 274. ' 

; Rota, Bernardino, poetry of, ii, I86 
' Rothman, the geometrician, ii. 327. 

292 and note 

Wenceslas ’ of, 300. 

Rousseau’s ‘ Contrat Social,’ iii. 225. 

I Routh, Dr., ‘ Religiosse Sacra> ’ of, i.*l2.. 


‘ Froschmauseler ’ of, 


-- vvui J4,a Of, in. 348. 

I-liomas, poems attributed to,i 

I by Alabaster, iii. 

I 2 13 mo. note. ’ v 


Eomaic, or Modem Greek,’ okgin’of. f. Bo^^wTus/Military Arrtiqu 
agee. 434 - the oUest, .Tristea of EeJ^afLety of I^adoa. m. «-the 
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BUAROS. j 

Philosophical Transactions of, iv. 338, j 
339, 355, 35Y. i 

Pwiiarns, epistles of, ii. 434. ‘ 

KnVjhi, the ‘ Parnaso Italiano ’ of, ii. 184 ; 

iii. 228. j 

linhens, Albert, on the Eoman costume, I 

iv. 13. 

Eucellai, ‘Rosmunda’ of, i. 270, 271— 
the ‘Bees’ of, an imitation of Virgil’s 
Fourth Georgia, 422. 

Rudbeck, Olaus, on the Lacteals, iiL 443. 
Rue, De la, i. 24, note f, K 

Rueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, i. 442. 
Ruel, John, i. 340 — his translation of 
Dioscorides on botany, 471 — ‘De Na- 
ture, Stirpium,’ ib. 

Ruhnkenius, his praise of Muretus, ii. 7 , 
28. 

‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ iii. 332. 
Rumphius, ‘ Herbarium Amboinense ’ of, 
iv. 356, 

Russell, Lady, ii. 45. 

Russell, poems of, ii. 202, note 
Ruteboeuf, the poet, i. 34, 

Rutgersius, ‘ Varise Lectiones ’ of, ii. 378. 
Ruysch, Dutch physician, art of injecting 
anatomical preparations perfected by, 
iv, 361. 

Rymer, remarks of, on tragedy, iv, 321. 

Saavedra, a political moralist, iii. 163. 
Sabellian tenets, i. 373. 

Sabintis, George, a Latin poet, ii. 243. 
Sacchetti, Itahan novelist, i. 164. 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 

315, 428, 444 and note K 
Sackville’s ‘ Induction to the Mirrour of 
Magistrates,’ ii. 219, 267— his ‘Gor- 
boduc,’ 267. 

Sacy, M. de, French author, iv. 31. 

‘Sad Shepherd' of Ben Jonson, iii. 267, 

. 270, 321. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, embassy of, to Scot- 
land, i. 347. 

Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation of, i. 269, 
328,«ote; ii. 386— observations of, i, 
425, note, 438, 452, note 477— his de- 
sire fur reform, ii. 68. 

Saint Beuve, selections of, from Ronsard, 

iL213, woiJe h. 

Saint Real, the ahhd de, iv. 47, note, 367. 
Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthanus, Latin 
poet, ii. 245 ; iv. 253. 
lalamanca, university of, i. 18— lectra*es 
at, by Lehrixa, 175, 176. 

SalCvS, St. Francis de, writings of, ii. 459. 
Salfi, Italian poet, iii. 22S, 235, 356 ; iv. 
292. 

Salisbury, John of, History of, i. 4, mte^, 
lQynote\ 75, 187— learning of, 75, 78— 
style of, 76, 

Sallengre, collection of treatises, ii. 48. 
Sallo, Denis de, publishes the first review, 
iv.308. 

Sallust, Influence of, ii. 367. 

Salmasius, Claude, enidition and works 
of, ii, 380, 452— his ‘ Pliniansi Exerci- 


SCALIGEB. 

tationes’ and other works, 380— ‘De 
TJngua Hellenistic^., 373— controversy 
with Milton, 380— death of, iv. 1. 

Salutato, Colluccio, on Plutarch, i. 98, 
note an ornament of learning in the 
fourteenth century, 88, note 

Salvator Rosa, satires of, iv. 224, 225- 

Salviani's ‘Animalium Aquatilium His- 
toria/ ii. 338. 

Salviati, his attack on Tasso, entitled 
‘ L'lnfarinato,’ ii. 307. 

Salvini, remarks by, iii. 227. 

Stunaritan Pentateu-ch, the, iii. 446. 

Sammai'lJianus, ii. 245 ; iv. 253. 

Sanchez, ‘ Poesias Castellanas,’ i. 31. 

Sanchez, Thomas, works and doctrine of, 
i. 121 ; ii. 111-113; iii. 143. 

Sancroft, Archbishop, his ‘ Fur prjedesti- 
natus,’ iv. 34 and note. 

Sanctius, Grammar of, ii. 19, 27 ; iv. 4. 

Sanctorius, ‘ De Medidna Statlca,’ iii. 444. 

Sanderson, an English casuist, iii. 145. 

Sandys’s sermons, ii. 85. 

Sannazaro, the Italian poet, excellent 
genius of, i. 265, 427— Latin poetry of, 
436,437; ii.302; iv. 254 — ‘Arcadia 'of, 
i. 265, 427 ; ii. 313. 

Sanson, Nicolas, his maps, iv. 365. 

Santeul, or Santolius, Latin poetry of, iv. 
255. 

Santis, De, economist, iii. 166. 

Sappho, translated by Madame Dacier, 
Iv. 5. 

Saracens of Spain, i. 31— obligations of 
Europe to, 112— refinement of, 206. 

Sarbieuski, poet of Poland, iii. 273, note, 

Sarbievlus, Latin poet, iii. 273, 275. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, ii 333, note S— bis 
account of the work of Bellarmin, 396, 
notch — his medical discoveries, 397 ; iii. 
436— his religious tenets, ii. 398. [/Sfee 
399, note S.] 

Sarrazin, French poet, iii. 245. 

Satire, Origin and Progress of, by Dryden, 
iv. 317. 

‘ Satire Menippde,’ ii. 293. 

Saumaise, Claude. [S'ee Salmasius.] 

Saumur, ‘La Forge ’ of, iv. 78. 

Savigny, quotations from, i. 62-68. 

Saviie, Sir Henry, ii. 53— translation of 
Tacitus by, 45— his edition of Chrysos- 
tom, ii. 374— his treatise on the Roman 
militia, 45, ^ 53. 

Saxony, Reformation protected in, i. 299. 

Saxton’s map of England in 1580, ii. 354. 

Scala, Flaminio, extemporaneous comedy 
introduced by, iii. 284. 

Scaliger, Joseph, the eminent scholar, ii. 
6, 34, 36, 246— chronology of, 55, 329— 
Julian period invented by, 56 — the 
‘ Scaligerana,’ 34, 35 and note, 84, note, 
348, note ; iv. 314 — epitaph by Hein- 
sins on, ii. 35, note — * De Emendatione 
Teraporum ’ of, 55 ; ii. 391— his know- 
ledge of Arabic, 349 ; iii. 449 — Latin 

I poetry of, ii. 244, '«oteh— his opinion 

I of his own learning, 370, note “ — 
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SCALIGER, 

crUioisms by the Scaligers, ii. 18, note >, 
93, wie y,3n, 384. 

Scaliger, Juliuts Cajsar, i. 331; ii. 34 — 

* J)e Gausls Ijatinae Llnguse,* i. 332 ~ his 

* Poetics,’ ii. 300-302 — invective of; 
against the ‘ Oiceronianus,^ i. 331. 

Scandinaviti, early poetry of, i. 10, 40, 
7tote— legends of, iii. 250. 

Scapula, his Abridgment of Stephens’s 
‘ I'hesaurus,’ U. 16 — distich on, ib, 
note “ — opinions on the Lexicon oti 16, 
notes. 

* Scavabjeus Aquilam quserit ’ of Erasmus, 

i. 287,289. €5 

Scarron, Abbd, the ‘ Roman Oomique ’ of, 
iv. 327, 328. 

Scepticism in the middle ages, i. 141. | 

Schaeffer, Peter, his Inventions in print- 
ing, i. 163. 

Schedius, Melissus, iii. 274. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical discoveries 
of, ill. 412, 443. 

Schelstadt, school of, i. 184, 210. 

Schism, treatises on, ii. 424, 425 and note. 

Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion that 
Luther's understanding was tainted 
with insanity, i. 378. 

Schlegel, William, his praise of Calderon, 

iii. 290— his criticisms on Shalcspeare, 
310, 318, 330 — on the defects of Mo- 
liere, iv. 270. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, observations of, ii. 88 
—his Pindar, 374. 

Scholastic philosophy, its slow defeat, i. 
389 — defended by the universities, 390. 

Scholastic treatises, ii. 100. [(Jce Philo- 
sophy.] 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, under 
Charlemagne and his successors, and 
their beneficial effects, i. 6, 7, note 
state of English schools in the time of 
■Heni'y VIIL, 349— English institutions 
and regulations of, in the reign of Eli’/ia- 
beth, il. 41— mode of teaching in, i,278 
— of Schelstadt, Munster, Emmerich, 
134, 185, 210-Padua, 320; ii. 101— in 
Germany,!. Ill, 343. 

Science, state of, i. 458; iii. 394— Lord 
Bacon ‘ De Augmentls Sclentiarum,’ 26, 
et ser/.— Hobbes’s Chart of Human, 117 
— institutions for the advancement of, 

iv. 337, 338. 

Scioppius, Caspar, controversies of, ii. 382, 
3S4— his ‘ Infamia P'amiani,’ 382 — his 
‘ Judicium de Stylo Historico,’ ih. — ^his 
Grammar, 382, 385— remarks onLip- 
sius, 27. 

‘.Scornful Lady,’ play of, iii. 329 and note. 

Scot, Reginald, his ‘ Discovery of Witch- 
craft,’ ii. 42, 46, 97. 

Scot of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of, iii. 
277. 

Scotland, Dunbar, poet of, i 266— state of 
classical learning in, 280 ; H. 46— Greek 
taught in, i. 347— Latin poets of, iii. 277 
— Calvinists of. IL 140. 

Scots ballads, ii. 232— poets, 246. 


SENSATION. 

Scott, Michael, pretends to translate Aris- 
totle, i. 96, mte 

Scott, Sir Walter, ii. 296 ; iii. 391. 

Scotti,his‘ Monarchia Solipsorum,’ iii. 390. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, i, 
266, 430, 435, note. 

Scotus, Duns, character and influence of 
his writings, i. 17— barbarous character 
of bis sophistry, 18, note ® ; ii. 38. 

Scotus, John, Erigena, i. 8, 187. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed BiVJe,!. 155 
— translations of, 175 — editions of Arius 
Montanus, ii. 98— ffilLhiopic, i. 320— 
Alcald Polyglott, ib. — Antwerp l^oly. 
glott, ii. 347 — Bishops' Bible, 99— Chal- 
dee,!. 320; ii.347; iii. 445— Castalio,ii, 
98 — Ciarius, ib. — Complutensian, i. 
385 ; ii. 347— Danish, i. 387— English, ii. 
463— Tyndale's, i. 369, 386— Duport’s 
translation, iv. 7— English commenta- 
tors on, ii. 465 — Geneva, by Coverdale, 
99 — Greek, i. 320; iv. 7~Hebrew, i. 
320 ; ii. 349 ; iii. 445— Italian, i. 386 — 
Latin, 387 ; ii. 98— Erasmus, i. 273, 291 
— Parisian Polyglott, iii. 446 ; iv. 363— 
Pagninus, ii. 98— Polish translation, 99 
— Septuallnt, ib.— Sdavonian, tO.— Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, iii. 446— Spanish, 

ii. 99— Syriac, 347 ; iii. 445, 449— Sis- 
tine, ii. 98— Swedish, 387— Tremellius 
and Junius, 98— Vulgate, 97— Walton’s 
Polyglott, iv. 363— forty-eight editions 
of, prohibited by Rome, ii. 365. . 

Scuddri, Mademoiselle de, heroic romances 
of, iii. 387-3S9 ; iv. 232, 326. 

Scudcry , observations on the ‘ Cid ’ of Cor- 
neille by, iii. 365. 

Seba, Adeodatus (Beza), ii. 244. 

Sebonde, Raimond de, Natural Theology 
of, i. 142 ; ii. 124. 

Seckendorf attacks the motives of Eras- 
mus, i. 362, note 9— remarks on Luther 
by, 295. 

Secundus Joannes, Latin poems of,i. 439 ; 

ii. 246 ; iii. 269. 

Sedano, his ‘ Parnaso Espaffol,' Ii. 200, 203 ; 

iii. 236. 

Segneri, Paolo, sermons of, iv. 202, 

Segnl, History by, i. 476. 

Segrals, pastoral poetry of, iv. 232— bis 
novels, 328— ‘ Segraisiana,’ &c. 315,320. 

Seguier, President, library of, iii. 456. 

‘ Seicentisti,’ writers of the seventeentli 
century, iii. 227, 350. 

Seldeii, iii. 318 — his treatise * De Jure 
natural! juxta Hebra^os,’ 145, 146, 447, 
449 — ‘ Table-Talk ’ of, ii. 455, note k ; 
iii. 146, mte 154 — bis controversy 
on fisheries, 191— ‘ Arundeliau Marbles' 
of, ii. 388. 

SelMefence, right of, iii. 188 ; iv. 193. 

Selling, Prior, i. 235 and note 

Semi-Pelagianism tenets, ii, 427, 430. 

Seneca, tragedies of, il. 263, 264, 367— 
epistles of, 111, 149. 

Sensation, Hobbes’s theory of, iii. 99— 
definition of. by Malebranche, Iv. 88. 
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SENSIBILITY. 1 

Sensibility, universal, theory of Gampa- 
nella, iii 7. 

Sepulture, rights of, G-rotius on, iii. 202. 

Serafino d’ Aquila, Italian poet, i. 232, 
419. 

Serena, Ehsabetta, ii. 185. _ 

Sergardi, satires of, in Latin, Iv. 253. 

Serlio, treatise on Perspective by,ii. 330. 

Sermons of the sixteenth century, i. 380— 
English, ii. 456 ; iv. 55 — French, 50, 52. 

Serra, Antonio, on the means of obtaining 
money vsithout mines, iii. 164— on the 
trade of Venice by, i6.— on commer- 
cial exchange, 165. 

iervetus, tenets and works of, i. 372— his 
work ‘ De Trinitatis Erroribus,’ 3t3— 
put to death at Geneva, ii. 77, 78, 
79, note, 441 and note y— account of 
his ‘ Christianismi Eestitutio,’ passage 
therein on the circulation of the blood, 
i.469; ii. 77, 78 and notes; iii. 416,417. 

Servitude, domestic, ii. 149. 

‘Seven Champions of Christendom’ by 
Johnson, ii. 318. 

S^vignd, Madame de, letters of, iv. 297 — 
her talent, 298 — want of sensibility of, 

ih, note. • 

Seville University, lectures at, i. 177. 

Sexual system of plants, iv. 354. 

Shadwell, plays of, iv. 288— satire on, by 

Dryden, 246. 

Shakspeare, William, iii. 301— his poems, 
Venus and Adonis, ii. 226, 277 — Lu- 
crece, 226— his life and early plays, 275, 
276, &c.— few obliterations by Shak- 
speare, nor any by Lope de Vega, 255 — 
his sonnets, iii. 261-264 — plays of: 
Twelfth Night, 304— Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ih, 305 ; iv. 275— Much Ado 
about Nothing, 304— Hamlet, 310 —Mac- 
beth, t!!).— Measure for Measure, ii. 269, 
312; iii. 306, 307, 309— King Lear, 308, 
310 — Timou of Athens, 308— Pericles, 

ii. 277, note 5; hi. 310— the historical 
plays of, ii. 284— Julius Ca 2 sar, iii. 311, 
312 — Anthony and Cleopatra, 311 — 
Othello, 310, 313 — Coriolanus, 312 — 
Richard II., 315— Tempest, 313— his 
other plays, 311, 313, 315, 331 — 
Henry VI., whence taken, ii. 271, 277 
— Comedy of Errors, 277; iv. 277— 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 279, 281 
— ^Two Gentlemen of Verona, 278, 280 
— ^Love’s Labour Lost, 278— Taming of 
the Shrew, 279 — Romeo and Juliet, 
281-283— Merchant of Venice, 285; iii. 
9; iv- 284— As You Like It, ii. 286— 
Cymbeline, 312— retirement and death 
of, iii, 301, note S, 313 — greatness of 
his genius, ii. 129; iii. 313— judgment 
of, 314— his obscurity of style, 315— Ms 
popularity, 315, 317 — critics and com- 
mentators on his dramas, ih 318— Dry- 
den’s remarks on, 338, note— See also ii, 
270, note 274, 298 ; iv. 284— remarks 
on the mode of spelling the poet’s name, 
ii, 275, noie f. 

VOL. IV. 


SOCINUS. 

Sharp, Richard, Mr., remarks of, iv. 319 
note 9. 

Sharrock, ‘ De OfScils,’ &c., iv. 155. 
Shepherd, life of Poggio by, i. 88, note ''^, 
102 . 

‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ poem of Spenser 
ii. 223,310. 

Sheridan, plays of, iv. 276. 

‘ Ship of Fools,’ the, i. 240. 

Shirley, dramatic works of, iii. 344 ; iv. 287. 
Sibilet, Thomas, the ‘ Art poetique’ of, i, 
456— his ‘Iphigenia’ of Euripides, 443. 
Sidney, Algernon, his Discourses on Go- 
vemmftit, iv- 201. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, ii. 177, 225, 269— his 
‘ Aixadia,’ 296, 297, 316-318; iU. 460— 

‘ Defence of Poesie,’ ii. 223, 269, 297,311 
— ‘ Astrophei and Stella,’ 225— poems 
of, lb.; iv. 317 — Ms censure of the 
English drama, ii. 269 — chai'acter of his 
prose, 296. 

Sidonius, observations of, and their cna- 
racter, i. 21. 

Sienna, the ‘Rozzi’ of, ii, 361 — ‘Intro- 
natl ’ of, i. 478. 

Sigismimd, Emperor, literature encou- 
raged by, i. 103. 

Sigismund III., persecution of Protestants 
by, ii. 62. 

Sigonius, works of, i. 333 ; ii. 30, 49— ‘De 
Consolatione,’ 32 — on the Atlienian 
Polity, 51 — on Roman Antiquity, 48 — 

‘ De Jure Civium Rom.’ and ‘ De Jure 
Italiae,’ 49 — on antiquities of Greece, 51. 
Silvester’s translation of the Creation, or 
‘La Semaine,’ hy Du Bartas, ii. 215 — 
poems ascribed to, 224 ; iii. 268. 

Simler, Geo., schoolmaster of Hesse, i. 260. 
Simon, le Pere, iv. 40— Critical History 
of, iv. 57, 363. 

Singers of Germany, i. 39 ; iii. 247. 

Sionita, Hebraist, iii. 446, 448. 

Siimond, the historian, ii. 453, 

Sismondi, criticisms of, i. 27; iii. 290,383, 
et passim. 

Sixtus V., il. 98, 358— the Slstine Bible 
published by, 98. 

Skelton’s rhymes, i. 319, 429, 445. 
Slavery, Bo(^ on, ii. 155 — Grotius on, iii. 
210 . 

Sleidan’s History of the Reformation, i. 
298, note ®. 

Smetius, Martin, works on ancient inscrip- 
! tionsby, ii. 387, 388. - 

Smiglecius, the logician, iv. 62 and note 6. 
Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 346, 
Smith, Adam, remarks of, iii. 222, 223. 
Snell, Willihrod, his * Gyclometricus,’ iii, 
j 403 — on Refraction, 427. 

Society, Hobbes on Civil, iii. 176. 

Society, Royal, iv. 339. 

, Socinian academy at Racow, ii. 80, 434--r 
j writers, i, 373 ; ii. 79, 80— Socinianism. 
‘ 432, 435— in England, iv. 37. 

Socinus, Faustus, ii, 79, 433. 

Socinus, Lffilius, founder of the sect of 
1 Socinians i. 373 ; ii. 79. 

2 E 
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SOLIDS* 

Solids, the ratio of, lii. 401. 

Solinas, his ‘ Polyhistor/ ii. 381. 

Solis, AntoTiio de, ‘ Conquest of Mexico' 
by, iv, 367. 

Solon, philosophy of, iii. 388. 

Sonnets Italian, i. 419; ii. 181 et seq,; 
iv, 221-224— French, ii. 216 — of Milton, 
iii. 272— of Shalcspeare, 261— of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, 264 — of the 
Earl of Stirling, 265— construction of, 
ib. note 

Sophia, Princess, iv. 25. 

Sophocles, style of, iv. 237, 244. 

Sorhonne, the, i. 235 ; iv. 31, 60. 

Soto, Peter, confessor to Charles V., i. 
379 ; ii. 75, note * ; iii. 144, 

Soto, Barahona de, poetry of, ii. 204. 

Soto, Dominic, ‘De Justitiil,’ il, 119, 176, 
180. 

Soul, Descartes on the immateriality of 
the, iii. 79, 87 — on the seat of, 81 — 
theory of Gassendi, iv. 70 — Male- 
braiiche, 90— Locke, 141 , 142. 

‘ SouPs Errand,’ the, early poem, ii. 224. 

Sousa, Manuel Faria y, sonnets of, iii, 238. 

South, Dr., sermons of, iv. 34, 55. i 

Southampton, Lord, friend of Shafcspeare, 
ii. 277. 

Southern, his ‘ Fatal Discovery,’ iv. 286— 

' Oroonoko,’ ib. 

Southey, Mr., his edition of Hawes, I. 

Uf 316— remarks of, ii. 313— edition of 
Poets by, iii. 251, 265, note^. 

Southwell, Robert, poems of, ii. 226, 

Sovereign, and sovereign power, the, iii. 
170, 186, 187. 

Spain, drama of, i. 263, 441 ; ii. 254 ; ill 
383-291, iv. 257— poets and poetry of, 
I 265, 424; ii. 200-204; iii 235— 
ballads, i. 121, 238; ii. 209— novels 
and romances, 210, 313; iii. 236 and 
note ^ I iv. 325— Cervantes,- iii 379— 
Spanish and Italian writing compared, 
i. 425— metaphysicians of, ill. 4— prose 
writers of, Iii. 366— philologists and 
literati of, i. 341, 448— Loyola and the 
Jesuits of, ii. 64— library of the Es- 
curial palace, 358, note ; iii. 449 — of 
AlcalJ and Salamanca, il 358— revival 
of literature in, i. 176— learning in, 341 1 
—under Philip II. ii. 44, 200— the in- 
quisition of, 61, 365. [_See Poetry, 
Drama.] 

‘Spanish Curate’ of Fletcher, iii. 326, 
327, 334, note. 

Spanheim, Ezeldel, Numismatics of, ii. 
389 ; iv. 3, 14— his edition of Julian, 3. 

Spee, German poet, iii. 247. 

Speech, human, and brute sounds, com- 
parison between, iii. 432, 433. 

Speed, maps of, in 1646, iii. 452. 

Spehnan, Glossary of, iv. 309. 

Spencer, ‘ De Legibus Hebrteorum,’ iv. 
363, 364. 

Spener, writings of, iv. 39. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school -of poetry, 
i:i. 2 52 , 256— his ‘ Shepherd’s Kalehdar,’ 


STEVINUS. 

li. 221,310— his ‘ Epithalamium,’ 226— 
‘The Fa&y Queen’ of, 233-240— com- 
pared with Ariosto, 235 — his ‘ Dialogue 
upon the State of Ireland,’ 299. 

Sperone Speroni, his tragedy of ' Canace,* 
i. 440— dialogues of, 402 , 451. 

Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, iii 249. 

Spinosa, system of, il 102 — the ‘ Tracta- 
tus theologico-politicus ’ of, iv. 40— ' 
Ethics or Moral System of, 105 et seq., 
156— politics of, 195— ‘ Spinosism,’ lie. 

Spiritual dramas of Spain and Portugal, 
i. 263. 

Spondanus, continuator of the Annals of 
Baronius, il 453. 

Sprengel, botanical and medical remarks 
of, ii. 341, 346 ; iii. 438, note, 439, 443, 
note, 444 ; iv. 350. 

St. Vincent, Gregory, geometry of, iii 402, 
403. 

Stagl, Madame de, her ‘Corlnne,’ i. 91, 
note S— observations of, on ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ il. 282. 

Stair, Lord, work by, iii. 87, note 

Stampa, Gaspara, an Italian poetess, il 
186, 188, 1^. 

Stanley, Thomas, ‘History of Ancient 
Philosophy ’ by, iv. 8, 63 and note l— 
— his edition of .Eschylus, 8. 

Stanyhurst, translator, ii. 229. 

Stapulensis, Faber, i. 283"- ^conduct of, 
359 — edition of the Scriptures by, 380. 

Star Chamber, the, ii. 366. 

States, Bodin on the rise and fall of, ii. 155. 

Statics, treatise of Stevinus on, ii. 332. 

Stationarii, or booksellers, i. 248. 

Stationers’ Company founded in 1555, ii, 
366— its restrictions on the press, ib. 

Statistics, writers on, iv. 216— statistical 
topography, iii. 165, 166. 

Statius, Achilles, or Esta^o, a Portuguese 
commentator, ii. 11. 

Statius, ‘Thebaid ’ ot; ii. 302 ; iv. 235, 

Steele, ‘ Conscious Lovers’ of, iv. 2^1, note, 

Steevens, commentator on Shakspe&re, il. 
271, note \ 277, note h ; III 262, 310, 317, 

Stellatus, Palingeuius, the ‘Zodaicus vitaa’ 
of, i. 438. 

Stephens, Henry, i. 262— his erudition, li. 
12— his press celebrated, 13— Life of, 
by Maittaire, ib. note t — by Almeloveen 
and other biographers, ib. note Ms 
‘ Thesaurus Linguae Latinee,’ 14-16— his r 
own testimony on various lexicons^ I 
330, note; il 14, note b— Scapula’s 
abridgment of the ‘Thesaurus’ of, i6— 
dies in poverty, ib.— his philological 
works, 26, 308; iv. 306— Latin Epi- 
grams, il 244— forbidden to print, 365 
‘Apology for Herodotus' by, I 381— 
his treatise on the conformity of the 
French and Greek languages, ii, 308. 

Stephens, Robert, * Thesaurus ’ of, I 338 
— the ‘ Novum TestameutumGraecum,’ 
&c., edited by,386 ; ill7,wofef, 97, 386. 

Stevinus, Sirnoii Ms Statics and Hydro- 
statics, il 332 ; iii 423.^ 
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STEWART. 

Stewart, Dugald, MetaphysicaX Works of, 
ii. 125, 148; iii. 36, note^, 93, 98, 
111, note t, 219, 225; iv. 134, woie—Lis 
remarks on Descartes, iii. 84“On Gro- 
tius, 219—011 Gassendi, iv. 74, 75. 
Stifelius, Michael, ii. 320, 321 ; iii. 395. 
Still, John, Bp. of Bath and Wells, ii. 266. 
Stilllngfleet, writings and tenets of, iv. 28, 
35,57,142. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of, iii. 265 — ^his 
poem of ‘ Domesday,’ ib. note 
* Stirpium Adversaria,’ by Pena and Lobel, 
il. 341. 

Stobfflus, edition of, by Grotius, ii. 377. 
Stockwood, John, his ‘ Progymnasma 
Scholasticnm,’ il. 43, note 
Strada, Pamianus, ii. 381— his ‘Decads,’ 
{b . — character of his imitations, ib . — 
the ‘Prohisiones Academics’ of, iii, 356. 
Strasbnrg, books published at, h. 362— 
library of, i. 480. 

Strigelius, * Loci Theologici * of, ii. 92. 
Strozzi, poem on chocolate by, iv. 253. 
Strype, John, his ‘ Life of Smith,’ 1. 347 
and note ’^—remarks of, ii. 136- 
S tunica, Spanish commentator, i.320. 
Sturm, John, his treatise ^n Education 
in Germany, i. 343. 

Suard, remarks of, on the French theatre, 
ii. 263, note ®. 

Suarez of Granada, his treatise ‘ De Le- 
glbus,’ iii. 138-143— titles of his ten 
books, 138— his definition of eternal 
law, 141— his metaphysical deputa- 
tions, 4— theory of government, 160— 
his work and opinions on laws, 161, 180. 
Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, iii. 268, 
Sugar-cane, first mention of, ii. 341. 

Suidas, proverb quoted from, i. 195— his 
lexicon, 225. 

Sun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabricius, and Scheiner, iii. 412— its 
revolution round its axis, ib. 

Supposes, the,’ play of, ii. 267. 
Supralapsarian tenets, ii. 428. 

Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 430-436— the introducer of 
blank verse, 433— his polished language, 
435— remarks of Dr. Nott, 431, 433 — 
poems of, ii. 217— character of, by 
Sidney, 223. 

Surville, Clotilde de, a supposed French 
poetess, i. 170. 

Swabian period of German poetry, i. 38. 
Swammerdam, naturalist, iii, 432 ; iv. 348. 
Sweynheim, the printer, i. 192, 249. 

Swift, Dean, iv. 328— his ‘ Tale of a Tub,' 
336. 

Suisset, Eicbard, author of the ’Calcu- 
lator,' i. 117. 

Switzerland, the Beformation begun by 
Zwingle at Znrich, i. 300 — doctrines of j 
the Protestants of, ii. 80. ,, 

* Sword, the Pen and the,’ Andrese’s 
parable of, iii. 155, note *■. 

Sydenham, medical theory of, iv. 362. 
Sylburgius, his Greek grammar, ii. 18, 21, 


TAYLOE. 

373 ; iv. 4— his Aristotle and Dionysius, 

ii. 21. 

Syllogism. [Sfee Lo0c.] 

Sylvius, Dutch physician, i. 469 ; iii. 436 ; 
iv. 361. 

Sylvius, the French grammarian, i. 274. 

Synergists, tenets of, ii. 74. 

‘ Syntagma Philosophicum ’ of Gassendi, 
iv. 68, 75, 128. 

Syphon, power of the, iii. 424. 

Syriac version of the Bible, ii. 347, 349 ; 

iii. 448 — the Maronite coUege of Mount 
libanus, ib. 

Tabernllmontanus, ii, 343, 

Table-talk of Selden, ii. 455, noteKiiU 
146, note 

Tacitus, the ‘ Annals ' of, i. 269 ; ii. 377— 
Lipsius’s edition of, ii. 10— Savile’s 
translation of, 45— Davanzati’s trans- 
lation ot 290. 

‘Tale of a Tub ' by Swift, iv. 336— com- 
parison of, with the Pautagruel of 
Rabelais, i. 450. 

Talmud, the study of the, iii. 447. 

Talon, Omer, treatise on Eloquence, ii 
117 — ‘Institutiones Oratori® ’ of, 308. 

‘ Tamburlaine,’ play of, ii. 270. 

‘ Tancred and Sigismunda,’ iii. 288. 

Tansillo, Italian poet, his ‘ La Balia,’ ii. 
186, 245. 

Tapsensis, Yigilius, the African bishop, 
works of, reviewed, iv. 309. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations in algebra, i. 459— unfairly 
published by Cardan, ii. 319— his me- 
chanics, 330. 

Tasso, Bernardo, ii. 185— his ‘Amadigi,’ 
190— celebrated sonnet by, 191, note 9. 

Tasso, Torquato, the ‘ Gierusalemme 
Llberata' of, ii. l93, etBeq. 306 ; iv. 235 
—comparison of with Homer, Virgil, 
and Ariosto, il. 194, 197, 198— excel- 
lence of his style, 195 — ^his conceits, 
196— defects of the poem, tb.— Fair- 
fax’s translation, 229 — his peculiar 
genius, 197— the ‘Aminta’ of, 250— his 
‘Torrismond,’ a tragedy, 249 — his prose 
writings, 288— Galileo’s remarks on, 
iii. 355. 

Tassoni, his observations on tire poetry 
of Bembo, i. 420 — on Petrarch, &c., 
iii. 354— ‘ Secchia Bapita of, 231 — re- 
marks of, iii. 459. 

Tauler’s Sermons, i. 61, 139 ; iii. 13. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his ‘Alpes Csesae,’ 
ii. 103, note « 

Tavamies, political memoirs by, it 145. 

Tavelegus, grammar of, i. 360, note b. 

; Tavernier, his travels in the East, iv. 367. 

I Taxation, Bodin on, ii. 163. 

Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the Minnesingers 
by, i. 39, Tiote. 

Taylor, Jeremy, ii. 376, 423, 442 — hia 
‘ Dissuasive from Popery,’ iv. 27, 57— 
sermons of, it 467 — devotional writings^ 
of, 458— his ‘ Ductor dubitantium,’ iv 

2 E 2 
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TAYLOR. I 

153, 162, 1'n— -its cliaracter and defects, ‘ 
153— his ‘Liberty of Prophesying/ ii. 
442; iv. 57— boldness ofhis doctrine, U. i 
443— his defence of toleration, 447, 449 
—effect of his treatise, 451— its defects, 
his Defence of Episcopacy,' 452. 
Taylor, Brook, ‘ Contemplatio Phlloso- 
phica ' of, iii, 76, note. 

‘ Telemachus/ Fdndlon's, iv. 330. 
Telescope, invention of the, iii. 425 — 
Dutch, or spying-glc^es, 426. 

Telesio, Bernard, ‘ DelSTatura Rerum’ of, 

ii. 104 ; iii. 5, 6, 7, 23. 

Tellez, a Spanish metaphysician-iii. 5. 
Temple, Sir William, iv. 10, 321— Ms de- 
fence of antiquity, 324. 

Tenneman, on the origin of modem phi- 
losophy, i. 13, note 

Tepel, his history of the Cartesian pM- 
losophy, iv. 7B, note L 
Terence, comedies of, first printed as verse, 
i. 274— editions of, ii. 2. 

Teresa, St., -writings of, ii. 459 ; iii. 256. 
Testi, imitator of Horace, iii. 234. 

Teutonic languages, the, i. 10, 133. 

Textus Eavisius, the ‘Officina’ of, i. 353. 
Theatres, i. 218 — in Loudon, ii. 268; 

iii. 301, 302— closed by Parliament, 303 
— Davenant’s in the CJharter-honse, iv. 
280 — Duke of York's in Drury-lane, 
281— in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, i6.— thea- 
trical macMnery of fifteenth century, 

i. 219— in Paris, ii. 262, 265— the first 
French theatre, i. 218 — the Parisian 
company of ‘Enfans de Sans Souci,' 
240, 314— the early English drama» 444 ; 

ii. 266, &c. [Sise Drama.] 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, 

iii. 317. 

Theocritus, i. 225, 274 ; ii. 222, 250. 
Theodore, archbishop, influence of, in pro- 
pagation of grammatical learning, i. 6. 
Theocloric persecutes Boethius, i. 2. 
Theodosius, code of the emperor, i. 62 ; 

iv. 219. 

Theodosius, the geometrician, i. 458. 

‘ Theologia Moralls ’ of Escobar, iii. 138, 
Theology, system of, i, 12— public schools 
of, in Italy, 19— controversial, ii. 87— 
scholastic method of, 1. 12; ii. 91; na- 
tural, iii. 37 ; iv. 341— Socinian, i. 373 ; 
ii. 79, 432— English writers on, 85, 92 ; 
iv, 40, 50; 51— theological doctrine, ii. 
91 — faith, i. 204 — literature, 378; il. 
58, 395, 462; iv. 17,59. 

Theophrastus on plants, ii. 334— lectures 
by Dxiport on, iv. 7— his ‘Characters/ 
181— on botany, i. 470, 471. 
Theosophists, sect of. Hi. 13. 
Thermometer, the, iv. 342, 

Thevenot, travels of, iv. 367. 

Thihault, king of Navarre^ troubadour, 
i. 34. 

Thomists, the sect of, i. 391 ; ii. 100. {See 
AquiuasJ 

Thomson, Dr,, on anatomy, iv. 349— ‘ His- 
tory of Chemistry,* i. lis, note 


TREATIES. 

Thomson's History of the Eoyal Society, 
iv. 339, note. 

Tbouars, M. du Petit, il. 343. 

Thuauus, M. de Thou, Latin style of, ti. 
333, 384 ; ill. 456. 

Thucydides, editors of, ii. 3 ; iv. 9, 

Thyard, the French poet, ii. 212. 

Thysius, a French critic, ii. 379. 

Tihaldeo, Italian poet, i. 232, 419. 

Tieck, Professor, remarks on Shakspeare, 
by, ii. 275, note ®. 

Tiedemann, remarks of, i. 13. 

Tifernas, George, teacher of "Greek at 
Paris, i. 185. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, ii. 424 ; iv. 35, 36— 
his sermons, ii. 433, notet; iv. 56—Ar- 
minian tenets of, 35. 

Tintoret, paintings of, ii. 199. 

Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, i, 167. 

Tirahoschi quoted, i. 4, note, 7, note, 90, 
note 470 ; ii. 31, note, 63, et ^ssim. 

* Titus Andronicus,’ not a play of Shak- 
speare's, ii. 277. 

Tobacco plant, supposed earliest notice 
of. in 1578, ii. 340, 341. 

Toleration of religions, ii. 1 58, 440, 447 , 449. 

Toletus, the Jesuit, his ‘Summa casuum 
conscientiffi,' iii. 138. 

Tolley, Greek Grammar of, i. 350, note b. 

Tolomei, Claudio, ii. 185, 193. 

Tonelli, his notes on Poggio, i. 88, note b, 

Torelli, his tragedy of * Merope/' ii. 249. 

Torrentius, Horace of, ii. 376. 

Torricelli, high merit of, iii. 351— hy- 
draulics of, 423. 

Tortus, Matthew, answer of, ii. 396. 

Toscanelli, gnomon in Florence cathedral 
by, i, 189, and note 7, . 

Tostatua, Alfonsus, i. 176. 

Tottel’s ‘ Miscellanies,' ii. 217. 

Toulouse, university of, 1 15, note K 

Toumeboeuf. {See Turnebus.] 

Tournefort, his ‘Eldmens de la Bota* 
nique,’ iv. 352, 353. 

Tourneur, Le, dramatist, iii. 348. 

Toussaiii, eminent scholar, i. 340 ; il. 6. 

Toutain, his ‘ Agamemnon,’ from Seneca, 
il. 263. 

‘Toxophilus,' or Treatise on Archery, by 
Ascham, i. 454. 

Trade, on foreign, iv. 213. 

Tragedy, Italian, i. 270, 440 ; iii. 281 — 
Spanish, li. 258 ; iii. 283 — French, ii. 
262; iii. 291 eTseq.— English, 308 et seq. 
— ancient Greek, iv. 236 — Eymer oii, 
321. [;Sfee Drama.] 

Translating, Dryden on the art of, Iv. 320. 

Transubstantiation, controversy on, ii. 7] , 
note. 

Travels, early writers of, i. 267— later 
writers of, iv. 366. 367. [iSfee Geo- 
graphy and Voyages.] 

Traversari, Amhrogio, on Profane Lite- 
rature, i. 99— on translations from the 
Greek, 103. 

Treaties, public, iii. 198, 215— truces and 
conventions, 216. 
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TEEMELLIUS. 

Tremellius, the Hebrew critic, ii. 98, 34S. 
Trent, the Council of, its proceedings and 
liistory, i. 3t5, 3t6 ; ii. 10, 11 and note, 
'75, 398, 415. 

Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Poly- 
chro'nicon, i. 318, note. 

Triglandius, a notable theologian at 
Utrecht, iii. 96. 

Trigonometry, calculations of Regio- 
montanus in, i. 190, 191. 

Trinitarian controversy, the, i. 3T2 ; , ii. 

11^1 Q and note; iv. 37. [See Socinian.] 
Triquero, Spanish dramatist, ii. 258. 
Trismegistus, Hermes, philosophy of, 
counterfeited,!. 206. 

Trisstno, principles of his ‘Italia Libe- 
rata,’ i. 371, 422. 

Tristan of Leonois, i. 136, note ®. 
Trithemius, ‘ Annales Hirsar^ensis* of, i. 
155. 

Trlvium, mode of education, i. 3, note 
ii. 357. 

Troubadours and Provencal poets, i. 32. 
Troye, Recueil des Histoires de, of Raoul 
le Fbvre, printed by Caxton, i. 162. 
Truth, intuitive, on, iii. 92. ^ 

Trypho, Greek treatises of, * 333. 
Tubingen, monastery, Hebrew taught in, 
L 262. 

Tulpius ‘ Observationes Medic® ’ of, iii. 
431. • 

Turamini, ‘ De Legibus,’ ii. 173. 
Turberville, poems of, ii. 221, 225. 
Turenne, Marshal, iv. 22, 54. 

‘Turkish Spy,' the, iii. 152, note; iv. 332- 
336 and notes. 

Turks, Knolles’ History of the, Ui. 371 
— the Turkish language, 449. 

Tumebus, 1. 340— his translations of 
Greek classics into Latin, ii. 5— his 
‘ Adversaria,' 6, 378. — Montaigne’s cha- 
racter of, 6— his reputation, 13— his 
‘Ethics of Aristotle,’ 22. 

Turner, Dr., his ‘ New Herbal,’ it. 337— 
his ‘Avium pr®cipuarum Historia,’ i. 
472. 

Turner’s History of England, i. 3, note h, 
6, note b, 8, note 9, note 14, note f, 
133, note *. 

Turpin, romance of ‘Charlemagne’ by, 
i. 28, note ^ 133, note 
Turrecremata, Joannes de, his * Expla- 
natio in Psalterium,’ i. 162. 

Tuscan language, i. 478. 

‘Two Noble Kinsinen,’ hi. 331, note \ 
Tycho Brahe, Mundane System of, ii. 328 
et 56^.— his discovery as to the path of 
comets, 329 ; hi. 408. 

Tymme, Thomas, translations by, i. 404. 
Tyndale’s the first English version of the 
New Testament, i 369, 386, note b. 
Tyrwhitt’s observations on Chaucer, i. 
31, wote “ 433. 

Twining on the Poetics of Aristotle, h. 
. 304. 

Tyrannicide, writers in favour of, h. 
137-141; iii. 156. 157. 


VAN DALE. 

Ubaldi, Guido, geometrical treatises of 
ii. 330. 

Udal, Nicholas, i. 345, 446, 447 — his 
comedy of ‘Ralph Roister Doister. 
447 ; h. 266. 

Uguccio, the lexicographer, i. 83. 

Ulpian on the Roman law, ii. J70. 
Understanding, Malebranche on the, iv. 
93 — Locke’s ‘Essay on the Human,’ 
124, 150. 

Unitarians, Polish and German, iv. 37. 
[/See also Soctnns.] 

Universal language, on a, by Dalgamo 
iv. 32^ 

Universal ideas, qnestion of the reality of, 
iv. 113— how formed, ib. 

Universities; origin of the name, i. 15, 
note k — of Paris, 12 — its succession of 
early professors, 14, 15— of Bologna, 15 
—of Cambridge, 16; h. 357 — Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, ii. 46, 357— Frank- 
fort, i. 292 — Montpellier,!. 15, note k — 
Germany, ii. 376— Oxford, i. 16; iL 
357 ; hi. 454— Pisa, ii. 356— Witten- 
hurg, i. 291— of Padua, I. 19 ; U. 356 ; 
hi. 5— of Toulouse, 1. 15, note k— Cor- 
dova and Granada, i. 17— Italian xmi- 
versihes, h. 33, 356; hi. 453— of Ley- 
den, iL 357 — of Altdorf and Helmstadt, 
t&. — of Copenhagen, i. 344— of Mar- 
burg, ib.— of Konigsberg, ib.— of Jena, 
ib. — of Seville, i. 176— of Salamanca, ib. 
—of Alcaic, ib.— state of, in the seven- 
teenth century, hi. 453. 

Urban VIIL, Matthei Barberini, ii. 401 ; 

hi. 274, 275, 353. 

Urbino, Francis, duke of, h. 51. 

Urbino, house of, patrons of learning, i. 
229. 

Ursatus on Antiquities, Iv 13. 

Urstnus, EuMus, antiquary, h. 52 
U^er, Archbishop, h. 463, 455— forms 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
ih. 456— Ms ‘Annals of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ iv. 14— his Chronology, 15. 
Usury, Gerard Noodt on, iv. 219. 

‘ Utopia’ of More, i. 281, 282— origin of 
the word, 2 81, note 

Vacarius, teacher at Oxford in 1149, i. 16, 
note 

'Vaillant, work on medals hy, iv. 14. 

Vair, Du, criticisms on the style of, h. 
292; hi. 367, 

Yaldes, a Spanish teacher of the Refor- 
mation, i. 373. 

• Valentinian,’ hy Fletcher, hi. 330. 
Valerianiis, ‘ De InfeUcitate Littera- 
tornm,’ i. 326, note. 

Valla, Laurentius, works and criticisms 
of, L 160, 182, 196— silence of, as to the 
three heavenly witnesses, hi. 58, note L 
Valle, Betro della, Ms Travels, ih. 450. 
Vallee, pamphlet of, against Christianity 
h.96. 

Valois, Henry, pMlological works of, iv. 6. 
Van Dale on ancient oracles, iv. 296. 
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YANBRUGH. 

Yanbnigli, Sir J., dramas of, iv. 276, 290. 
Tan Helmont, chemist, lli. 443 ; iv. 340. 
Yanini, LucHio, burnt at Paris, ii. 460 — 
character of his writings, ib. 461. 
Yarchi, history by, i. 476— bis dialogues, 
or ‘Ercolano,’ ii. 305— his praise of 
Dante above Homer, 306. 

Yarenius, ‘ Syntaxis Grsecae linguae ’ of, 

i. 337. 

Yarilas, historian, iv. 367, 

‘Yariae Lectiones’ ofVictorius, ii. 7 — 
Muretus, 7, 378 — Rutgersius, 378 — 
Reinesius, ib. 

Yariorum editions of the classi»3, iv. 4. 

Y aroli, the * Anatomia ’ of, ii. 345. 

Yasa, Gustavus, confiscates ecclesiastical 
. property, i. 355. 

Yasari, his paintings in the Sistine chapel, 
ii 66. 

Yasquez, law-writer, ii, 179 ; iii. 5. 
Yasquius, iii 141. 

Yassan, de, M,, the ‘ Scaligerana secunda ’ 
of, ii. 27. 

Yatable, professor of Hebrew, i. 339. 
Yatican, library of, 1. 145, 480 ; ii. 358. 
Yaugelas, M. de. Remarks on the French 
language by, iii 366 ; iv. 300— diction- 
ary edited by, iii. 366. 

Yaumorlerej De, iii. 386. 

Yaux, Nicholas, Lord, poet, i 430, 436 ; 

ii. 218. 

Yega, Garcllasso de la, i. 424; ii 200. 
Yega, Lope de, Spanish plays of, ii. 204, 
note i, 255 ; iii. 283, 284 — his fertility 
and rapidity of composition, ii. 255 — 
versification, 256 — popularity, ib. — 
comedies, 257— tragedie8,258— spiritual 
plays of, 260. 

Yege table physiology, iv. 353. 

Yegetable productions, on, ii. 340. 
Yeglus, Maphseus, .^neid continued by, 

i. 197 ; ii. 302. 

Yelasquez, history of Spanish poetry by, 

ii. 202, 205.. 

Yeldek, Hemy of, 1. 38. 

Yelthuysen, ‘ De Justi et Decori,’ See., iv. 
166. 

Yenesection Introduced, ill. 436. 

Yenice, contest of Pope Paul Y- with, ii. 
396— republic of, 1. 414; iv. 198, 200, 
note 4— its commerce and government, 

iii. 165— academy of, ii. 361— libraries 
of. 1. 480. 

Yenus, transit of, over the sun, iii. 418. 
Yeracity, Puffendorf on, iv, 175, 176. 
Yerdier, * Bibhothdque Fran9aise ’ by, ii. 
309, 364. 

Yergara, Greek Grammar of, i.337; ii. 
17. 

Yergerio, Peter Paul, an early Greek 
translator,!. 103— his pamphlet on the 
* Orlando Innamorato,* 370, note. 

* Verona, Two Gentlemen of,' ii. 278. 
Yertunien, Francis, collections of, il. 34, 
note\ 

Yesallus, ‘ De Corporis human! Fahricfi,' 
i. 467 — his anatomical discoveries, 463 ; 


VITENSIS. 

ii. 344, 345— his disgrace and death,! 
469. [jS'ec also iii. 436.] 

Vesting, anatomist, writings of, iii. 443. 
Vespucci, Americo, discoveries of, i. 268. 
Vettori, Peter, edition of Cicero by, i 331 
—his Greek eru(htion, 334— ‘ Yariee 
lectiones ’ of, ii, 7— Huet’s opinion of, ib. 
Ylceute, Gil, dramas of, i. 263, 442. 

Vico, Eneas, on Numismatics, il. 53, 359. 
Victor Yitensis, edition by Ghiflet, iv. 309. 
Victoria, Francis a, ‘Relectiones Theo- 
logicse ’ of, ii. 174, 180— opinions of, on 
public law, 175. 

Yictorin of Feltre, i. 90, 106. 

Victorius, Petrus, i. 331 ; ii. 7, 8, 11. 

Yida, of Cremona, Latin poet, L 437,477 ; 

iv. 254— ‘ Ars Poetica’ of, ii. 302. 

Yidal, Raymond, bis Proven9al Grammar, 

i. 26, note 

Vidus Yidius, anatomist, i. 469 ; ii. 345. 
Vienna, public library at, i. 480; li. 358. 
Yieta [Francis Viete], his reputation as 
an algebraist, i. 460, 461, 462 ; ii. 321 — 
mathematical works of, iii. 403 ; algebra 
of, 404. 

Vieussens, discoveries by, in the anatomy 
of the nerif'es, iv. 360. 

Viger, or Yigerius, ‘ de Idiotlsmis,' ii,372. 
Vigilius Tapsensis, iv. 309. 

Vigneul Marville, or M. D'Argonne, iii. 
360 ; iv. 300, 302, note * — his Melanges 
de Littdrature, 314, 315. 

Vignola, on Perspective by, ii. 330. 
Villedieu (or Des Jardins), Madame, no- 
vels of, iv. 327. 

Villegas, Manuel Estevan de, poems of, 

iii. 237. 

Yilliers, Essay on tbe Influence of the 
Reformation, i. 309, note. 

Villon, French poems of, i. 212. 

Vincent de Beauvais, i. 120, 121. 

Vincent, St. Gregory, treatise on geo- 
metry of, iii. 402, 403. 

Vincente introduces regular drama In 
Europe, i. 263. 

Vincentius Lirinensis, ii. 422, 430. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, i. 222, 223. 

Vlner, abridgment of law by, iv. 219, 
Yinnius, Commentaries of, ii. 167 ; iii 
180, 

Virgil, Bucolics of, i. 279, 345 ; iv. 232— 
iEneid of, li. 205; iv. 235— continua- 
tion by Maphseus, i. 197 ; ii. 302— Caro’s 
Italian translation, 193— imitation of^ 
the Georgies of, iv. 255— Tasso com- 
pared witlx, ii. 193, 196, 251— Camoeus 
compared with, 205— Homer compared 
with, 300. 

Virgil, Polydore, i. 235. 

Visconti, contributor to the ‘ Biographic 
Universelle,’ iv. 13, 

Yisd, the ‘Mercurc Galant'of, iv. 309. 
Vitelli, Comelio, i. 235, 236. 

Yitello, treatise on optics of, i. 116, 468 ; 

ii. 330. 

Yitensis, Victor, the African bishop, 
works of, iv. 309, 
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VITUS. 

‘ Vitiis Sermonis de,’ treatise by G.V ossius, 
ii. 384. 

Vitruvius on Architecture, i. 221. 

Viyes, •writings of, i. 339, 3t9, 391, note 
attack on the scholastics by, 391~pre- 
ceptor to the Princess Mary, ih. 

Viviani, solution of the area of the cycloid 
by,iii.402 ; iv.SSS. 

Vlacq, the Dutch bookseller, iii. 398. 
y oet, Grisbert, ‘ Dissertationes theologicae ’ 
of, ii. 454, 455-— controversy of, with 
Descartes, iii. 95. 

Voiture, letters of, iii. 66, 361, 362— 
poetry of, 245 ; iv. 29t, 303, note. 
Volkelius, ‘ De Vera Beligione,’ il. 433 and 
notes'^ 

‘ Volpone ’ of Ben Jonson, iii. 319. 

Voltaire, sarcasms of, iii. 298 ; iv. 41— 
remarks of, ii. 194, 204; iv. 116, 125, 
368— poetry of, i. 200 ; iv. 231— his dra- 
matic works, 262, 293— his style, 297. 
Vondel, Dutch poet, iii. 250. 

Voragine, James of, ‘Golden Legend* of, 
1.135. 

Vossius, Gerard, philological works of, ii. 

, 19, note- 384-386 ; iv. Historia 
Pelagiana,’ by, ii. 431, note * 

Vossius, Isaac, ‘Catullus’ and ‘Pompo- 
nius Mela ’ of, iv. 2— ‘ Aristarchus ’ of, 4, 
Voyages, early writers of, 1. 267, 476; 
ii. 350, 351; iii. 450— English voyages 
of discovery, ii. 352 ; iv. 367. 

Vulgate, translations of, printed at Delft 
in 1497, i. 387. 

Wafer, consecrated, discussion on, by 
Descartes and Amauld, iii. 90. 

Wace, poems of, i. 37. 

Wakefield, Robert, lectures at Cambridge 
by, i. 345 ; il. 349. 

Waldenses, poems attributed to the, i. 
29, note. 

Waldis, Burcard, German fabulist, ii. 217. 
Waller, poetry of, iii. 266; iv. 233, 246— 

. panegyric on Cromwell by, 234. 

Wallis, ‘ History of Algebra ’ by, i. 462 ; 
ii. 321 ; iii. 404— Ms ‘ Institutio Logicae,' 
iv. 62. [<S'ec also iv. 338.] 

Walpole, Horace, criticisms on the 
. ‘Arcadia’ hy, ii. 316— correspondence 
of, iii. 361 ; iv. 298;- 

Walther, Bernard, mathematician, i. 190. 
Walton, Isaac, his ‘Complete Angler,’ 

. iv. 323— Life of Hooker hy, ii. 122, note. 
Walton, Brian, Polyglott of, iv. 363. 

War, the rights of, treatises on, by Ayala. 

ii. 176— by Grotius, iii. 182, 185, 205- 

217— by Gentilis, ii. 178 ; iii. 182. j 

Wapburton, Bishop of Gloucester, ii. 424; 

iii. 147— comments on Shakspeare by, 
317— remarks of, iv. 7, 11, note, 50, 
note 9, 67, noto— his ‘ Divine Legation,’ 
67, note. 

Warner, his ‘Albiori’s England,’ i. 37, 

. wotoi;iL 225. 

Warton, Dr., on the Drench versions of 
Latin authors, i. 81, woie S— criticisms 


WILLIS. 

of, 214, 267, 316 ; ii. 309— on the Latin 
poetry of Milton, iii. 279 — on the ef- 
fects of the Reformation, L 351. 
Watson, poems by, ii. 223. 

‘ Way of the World,’ play of, iv. 289, 
Wealth, Serra on the causes of, iii. 164 : 
iv. 212. 

Wehbe, his Discourse of English poetry, 
ii. 222, 230, 310, 311— his travestie of 
the * Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ ii. 230. 
Webster, dramas of, iii. 346, 347. 
Weimar, literary academy established at, 
in 1617, i. 480, noted; m. 246. 

Weller’s Qteek grammar, ii. 372. 

‘ Wenceslas,’ critique on Rotrou’s,iii. 300. 
Werder, German translator of Ariosto and 
Tasso, iii. 246. 

Werner of Nuremhurg, geometrical ana- 
lysis of the ancients restored by, i. 
458. 

Westley, remark by, on the instinct of 
animals, 19. 

Wessel of Groningen, i. 183. 

West, Dr. W., of Dublin, remarks hy, 

i. 184, note, 214, note t. 

Westminster school, Greek taught in, i, 

346, note ii. 40. 

"Whately, Archbishop, ‘ Elements of 
Logic’ of, iii. 32, note, 63, note, 113, 
note, 127, note. 

‘ Whetstone of Wit ’ by Record, ii. 320. 
Whetstone, plays by, ii. 269; iii. 301, 307. 
Whewell, Mr., remarks of, ii. Ill, note ^ 
— on the Inductive Sciences, iii. 32, 
note— on Gilbert, the matiiematician, ii. 
ZZZ,notei. 

Whichcot, tenets of, iv. 35,36. 

Whiston, geological opinions of, iv. 357. 
Wliitaker, ii. 85— his Greek and Latin 
Liturgy, 40 — translation of Rowell’s 
Catechism, ib. 

White, Thomas, or Albius, metaphy- 
sician, iv. 61. 

‘ 'White Devil,’ play of, iii. 347. 

'Whitglft, reply ofi to Cartwright, il. 47— 
the ‘Lambeth Articles ’ by, 428. 
■Whittingbam, Bible of, il. 99. 

Wlcliffe, John, i. 175. 

Wicquefort’s ‘ Ambassador,’ iv. 220. 
Widmanstadt’s New Testament in Syriac, 

ii. 347. 

Wierus, ‘De Praesti^ls,’ ii. 96, 97. 
Wilkins, on the ‘ Prindples of Natural 
Religion,’ iv. 36 — on a ‘Philosophical 
Language,’ 124 — on a ‘ Plurality of 
Worlds.* 296— his ‘Discovery of a New 
World in the Moon,’ 323, ISee iv. 338.] 
Wilier of Augsburg, the first publisher of 
catalogues of new books, ii. 363, note. 
William of Champeaus, his school of 
logic at Paris, i. 14. 

William, Duke of Guienne, troubadour, i. 
32. 

William III., reign of," iv, 210, 214, 250. 
Williams, Dr., library of, ii. 174. 

Willis, Dr., his * Anatomy of the Brain, 
iv. 360— theory of, 862. 
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WILLOUGHBY. | 

Willougliby’s Natural History, ii. 338 ; 
iv.345. . 

Wills, alienation of property by, iii. 192. 
Wilson’s ‘Art of Logic,’ i. 447 ; ii. 309; 

—his ‘ Art of Ehetoric/ ii. 293, 309. 
Wtmpfeling, reputation of, i. 185, 359, 
480, 

Winchester school, ii. 41 and mte P. 
Winterton, ‘Poetse Minores’ of, U. 375, 
Wit and Fancy, Hobbes on, iii. 121. 
Witchcraft, hooks on, ii. 42, 46, 97 ; iv. 58. 
Wither, George, poems of, iii. 267. 
Wittenberg, university, !. 291, 299 ; ii. 74. 
Wittich, works o^ iv, 78. T 
Witton School, statutes of, ii. 41. 

Wolfs ‘Demosthenes,’ ii. 10, 24, note'^. 
Wolfe, Reginald, printer, i. 350. 

Wolfram von Escheubach, i- 38. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, i. 346, 

* Woman Hater,’ play of, iii. 322 and note, 

‘ Woman killed with Kindness,’ play of, 
ii. 275 ; iU. 345. . j 

‘ Woraair, The Silent,’ play of; iii. 320. ^ 

‘ Women heware Women,’ play of, iii. 348. 
Women, Fdnelon on the education of, iv. 
189— gallantry towards, its effects, i. 
131, 132, 

Wood, Anthony, his enumeration of 
great scholars whose names render Ox- 
ford illustrious, i, 16, wote®, 34.5 — his 
account of Oxford, 349, 350, woiJeb; ii. 
37, rtote. 

Woodward on the nutrition of plants, iv. 

355— on geology, 358. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, books printed by, i. 
274, wote P, 315. 

Wordsworth, sonnets of, iii. 265, note 
World, physical theory of the, ii. 104,106. 
World, Raleigh’s History of the, iii. 373. 
Wotton on ' Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing,’ iv. 10, 325, 

Wren, Sir Christopher, iv. 339, 360, 
Wright, Edward, mathematician, ii. 327, 
333— on Navigation, 354. 

Wright, Mr., oh the writings of Alcuin, 
1. 6, note— the authenticity of the His- 
tory of Croyland by Ingulfus questioned 
by, 17, note^— on the story of Arthur, 
36, note-- the BiograpMa Britannica 
Literaria, 72, note * 

Wurstlcius, or tJrstlchius, ii. 327. 
Wurtzburg, converts in, li. 66. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, poems of, i. 430-436 ; 
ii. 217— his epistle to John Poins, i. 431, 
note . 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, works of, i. 430. 
Wycherley, plays of, iv. 287. 


ZWOLL. 

Wykeham, William of, founds a college 
and school,!. 167. 

Wytenbogart, controversy of, with Gro- 
this, !i.412, note— remarkable, letter to, 
from Erasmus, 414, 

Xavier, the Jesuit missionary, i. 375. 

Xenophon, editions and versions of, ii. lo, 

Ximenes, Cardinal, i. 275, 480 ; ii. 358— 
prints the Greek Testament, i. 291. 

Xylander, version of Plutarch by, h. 10, 
131. 

York, school of, i. 6. 

‘Yorkshire Tragedy,’ play of, ii. 275. 

Young, Dr., the ‘Zanga’ of, iv. 283. 

Ypres, Jansenius, Bishop of, iv. 28. 

Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, translation 
of the Scriptures by, 1. 386. 

Zachary (Pope), releases the Franks from 
allegiance to Childeric, ii. 90. 

Zainer, a printer at Cracow, i. 162. 

Zamhertt, translator of Euclid, i. 458. 

Zainoscius, ‘ de Senatu Romano,’ ii. 51. 

Zanchius, theologian, ii. 93. 

Zappi, one of the founders of the Society 
of Arcadians, iv. 226. 

Zarot, printer at Milan, i. 171, 325. . 

Zaslus, Ulric, Professor at IMhurg, i. 290, 
mte, 417. 

' Zell, Ulric, printer at Cologne, i. 161. 

Zeni, the brothers, voyage of, in 1400, 

i ii. 351. 

I Zeno, Apostoloj i. 1'86, 231, 245, notei iii. 34. 

Zerhi, work on Anatomy by, 1. 267. 

‘ Zerbino ’ of Ariosto, ii. 305. 

‘Zodlacus Vit£E,' moral poem by Man- 
zolli, i. 371; ii. 247. 

’Ideology, writers on, i. 472; ii. 334-339; 
iii. 430 ; iv. 345, et seq, 

Zoroaster, i. 206~rebgion of, iv. 364. 

Zouch’s ‘Fllementa Juris Civills,’ lil, 180., 

Zurich, the reformed religion taught by j 
Zwiugle at, i. 300, 301— Auabaptists 
condemned at, and drowned in the 
lake of, ii. 80— Gesner’s botanical gar-'^ 
den at, 341 — dispute between the Re- 
formers of, and the Lutherans, i. 367. 

Zwingle, or Zulnglius, the Swiss Re- 
former, i. 300— compared with Luther, 
ib. note 357— his variance with Eras- 
mus, 358, ^—character of his writ- 
ings, 379— published in a fictitlous^name,..^ 

. 3C9— his death, 367— foretold by Lu- 
ther, ii. 24 — charge of religious into- 
lerance against, SO. 

Zwoll, college of, i. 183. 


THE END. 


WIimiAM CLOWES AKP SOK6, STA^rFOI^P SXIIKBX 
AKPCHAltlXG CUOSS. 



